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BOOK  III, 

SECTION    I, 

Vv  E  concluded  the  laft  book  with  a  catalogue' 
(for  it  was  little  more)  of  the  principal  forefts, 
which  formerly  overfpread  the  ifland  of  Britain, 
None  of  them  at  this  day  pofTefTes  it's  original 
grandeur.  A  few  have  preferved  fome  little 
appearance  of  fcenery ;  but  the  greater  pait  are 
waftes.  New-foreft  in  Hampfhire  is  among 
the  few,  which  have  retained  any  ideas  of  their 

ancient  confequence. At  leafl  it  is  fupe- 

rior  to  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  it's 
boundaries  j  the  variety  of  it's  contents ;  and 
the  grandeur  of  it's  fcenes, 
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With  thefe  fcenes  I  propofe,  in  the  fol- 
lowing book,  to  illuftrate  the  obfervations, 
which  have  been  made  in  the  two  preceding 
books  j  and  fhall  in  feveral  excurfions,  through 
the  different  parts  of  this  woody  country, 
endeavour  to  point  out  it's  peculiar  beauties. 
But  tho  I  fhall  chiefly  confider  it  in  a  pic- 
turefque  light,  I  fhall  vary  my  fubject  by 
giving  a  general  idea  of  the  ancient  hif- 
tory,  and  prefent  ftate,  of  this  celebrated 
foreft. 


This  tract  of  wood-land  was  originally  made 
a  forefl  by  William  I.  in  the  year  1079,  about 
thirteen  years  after  the  battle  of  Haftings  ; 
and  is  indeed  the  only  foreft  in  England, 
whofe  origin  can  be  traced.  It  took  the 
denomination  of  New-forefl  from  it's  being 
an  addition  to  the  many  forefts,  which  the 
crown  already  pofferTed;  and  which  had 
been  appropriated  in  the  earlieft  feudal  times. 
The  original  name  of  this  tract  of  country 
was  Ytene. 

As  feveral  forefts  were  more  commodioufly 
fituated  for  royal  diverfion  than  New-foreft, 
the  hiftorian  hath  been  fometimes  led  to 

conceive, 


conceive,  that  William  muft  have  had  other 
ends,  than  amufement,  in  making  this  ad- 
dition to  them :  and  obferving  farther,  it's 
vicinity  to  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  he  hath 
from  this  circumftance  drawn  a  furmife,  that 
under  the  idea  of  a  foreft,  William  meant 
to  preferve  an  unobferved  communication  with 
the  continent  j  which  would  enable  him  to 
embark  his  troops,  on  either  fide,  without 
giving  alarm. 

But  this  furmife  depends  on  no  hiftorical 
evidence ;  neither  indeed  is  it  probable.  The 
coafts  of  Kent,  and  Suflex  were  more  com- 
modious for  the  embarkation  of  troops,  than 
any  part  of  New-foreft.  And  it  is  abfurd 
to  fupppfe  an  army  could  be  embarked  any 
where  without  obfervation.  Southampton  in- 
deed was  commodious  enough:  but  this  port 
neither  lies  in  New-foreft ;  nor  does  the  foreft 

in  any  degree,  fkreen  it's  avenues. Befides, 

the  affairs  of  William  were  never  in  fo  per- 
plexed a  fituation,  as  to  require  privacy; 
efpecially  at  the  time  when  he  made  this 
foreft;  which  was  after  he  had  defeated  all 
his  enemies,  and  was  of  courfe  in  the  height 

of  his  power. Nor  indeed  was  it  agreeable 

to  the  general  character  of  this  prince  to  do 
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things  fecretly.  He  rather  chofe,  on  all 
occafions,  to  fway  the  fceptre  with  a  lofty 

hand. The  judicious  Rapin  feems  to  clofe 

the  whole  debate  veiy  juftly,  by  obferving, 
that  this  furmife  feems  to  have  arifen  merely 
from  an  opinion,  that  fo  politic  a  prince  as 
William,  could  do  nothing  without  a  political 
end :  whereas  the  moft  politic  princes,  no 
doubt,  are  fwayed  where  their  pleafures  are 
concerned,  by  paflions,  and  caprice,  like  other 
men*. 

The  means,  which  William  ufed  in  af- 
forefling  thefe  extenfive  wood-lands,  create 
another  queftion  among  hiftorians.  The  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  he  deflroyed  a  number 
of  villages,  and  churches  ;  drove  out  the  in- 
habitants j  laid  their  lands  wafte  j  and  formed 
New-foreft  in  their  room. 

This  opinion  has  appeared  to  fome  ill 
founded ;  and  Voltaire  in  particular,  has  flood 
up  in  defence  of  the  humanity,  or  rather 
the  policy  of  William.  It  is  abfurd,  he 
thinks,  to  fuppofe  that  a  prince  fo  noted 
for  prudent  and  interefted  conduct,  mould 
lay  wafte  fo  much  cultivated  ground  j  plant 


*  Vol.  i.  fol.  page  178* 
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it  with  foreft  trees,  which  would  be  many 
years  in  coming  to  perfection  j  and  for  the 
fake  of  a  few  deer,  turn  adrift  fo  large  a  body 
of  his  induflrious  fubjecTis,  who  might  have 
contributed  fo  much  to  the  increafe  of  his 
revenues  *. 

Voltaire's  conclufion  may  be  juft :  but  his 
reafoning  is  certainly  ill-founded.  It  proceeds 
on  the  improbability  of  fo  wide  a  defolation; 
whereas  it  might  have  proceeded  better  on 
the  impoflibility  of  it.  For  how  could  William 
have  fpread  fuch  depopulation  in  a  country, 
which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  muft  have 
been  from  the  ftrft  very  thinly  inhabited? 
The  ancient  Ytene  was  undoubtedly  a  woody 
tract  long  before  the  times  of  William, 
Voltaire's  idea  therefore  of  planting  a  forejl 
is  abfurd,  and  is  founded  on  a  total  ignorance 
of  the  country.  He  took  his  ideas  merely 
from  a  French  foreft,  which  is  artificially 
planted,  and  laid  out  in  viftas,  and  alleys. 
It  is  probable,  that  William  rather  opened 
his  chaces.  by  cutting  down  wood ;  than  that 
he  had  occafion  to  plant  more.  Befides,  tho 
the  internal  ftrata  of  the  foil  of  New-forefl 


*  Se«  his  abridgment  of  univerfal  hiftory. 
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are    admirably    adapted   to    produce    timber 
yet  the    furface    of  it,    is  in    general,    poor; 
and  could  never  have   admitted,    even  if  the 
times  had  allowed,    any  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation.    Upon  the   whole  therefore,  it 

does  not  feem  pojjible,  that  William  could 
have  fpread  fo  wide  a  depopulation  through 
this  country,  as  he  is  reprefented  to  have 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  contending 
againft  the  ftream  of  hiftory :  and  tho  we 
may  allow  that  William  could  make  no  great 
depopulation  >  we  muft  not  fuppofe  he  made 
none.  Many  writers,  who  lived  about  his  time, 
•unite  in  lamentable  complaints  of  his  devaf- 
tations.  According  to  them,  at  leaft  thirty  miles 
of  cultivated  lands  were  laid  wafte ;  above  fifty 
parifh-churches,  and  many  villages  deftroyed ; 
and  all  the  inhabitants  extirpated  *.  But  it  is 

to 


*  In  fylva,  quae  vocatur  nova  forefta,  ecclefias,  et  villas  eradi- 
cari  ;  gentem  extirpari  ;  et  a  feris  fecit  inhabitari.  Hen.  de 
Huntingdon. 

Nova  regla  forefta,  anglice  Ytene,  quam  Gulielmus  baftardus, 
hominibus  fugatis,  defertis  villis,  et  fubreptis  ecclefiis  per  30, 
et  eo  amplius  milliaria,  in  faltus,  et  luftra  ferarum  redigit. 
Brompton. 

Per 
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to  be  confidered,  that  thefe  writers  were 
monks,  who  had  taken  high  offence  at  Wil- 
liam for  his  exactions  on  their  monasteries ;  and 
were  neither,  as  it  appears,  informed  them- 
felves ;  nor  difpofed  through  their  prejudices^ 
to  inform  others.  Many  things  they  fay  are 
palpably  falfe. 

In  this  dearth  therefore  of  hiflorical  evidence, 
we  are  ilill  at  a  lofs.  To  fuppofe  that 
William  made  no  devaftation,  and  to  fuppofe 
that  he  made  all,  which  thefe  prejudiced 
monks  lay  to  his  charge,  feem  to  be  fup- 
pofitions  equally  unsupported.  On  the  whole 
therefore,  the  truth  of  this  matter,  as  of  moil 
others,  lies  probably  between  the  two  opinions. 
—  Doomfday-book  brings  us  neareft  the  truth. 


Per  30,  et  amplius  milliaria,  ubi  erat  hominum  manfio,  terra 
Fruftifera,  necnon  frugifera,  extirpatis  domibus,  cum  pomariis, 
et  hortis,  et  etiam  ecclefiis,  cum  caemetariis,  in  foreftam,  vel 
potius  in  deferta,  et  ferarum  luftra,  rege  jubente,  redafta  erant, 
Hift.  Winton. 

Hie  Gulielmus  (Rufus)  fecit  foreftas  in  multis  locis,  per 
medium  regni ;  et  inter  Southampton,  et  prioratum  Twynam, 
qui  nunc  vocatur  Chrift-church,  proftravit,  et  exterminavit  22 
ecclefias  matrices,  cum  villis,  capellis,  maneriis  atque  man- 
fionibus ;  fecundum  vero  quofdam,  52  ecclefias  parochiales  ;  et 
fecit  foreftam  novam,  quam  vocavit  fuum  novum  herbarium  ;  et 
replevit  earn  cervis,  damis,  et  aliis  fens  j  parcens  illis  per  feptenj 
annos  primes.  Knighton. 
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ft  aicertains  with  fome  exaftnefs  the  quantity 
of  land,  which  William  afforefted:  but  as  it 
neither  gives  us  the  value  of  it,  nor  the  mode, 
in  which  it  was  obtained,  the  injury  remains 
ftill  undetermined. 


With  regard  to  the  fituation,  and  boundaries 
of  this  extenfive  foreft,  it  occupies  the  fouth- 
weft  extremity  of  Hampfhire ;  and  in  it's 
earlier  form  was  a  kind  of  peninfula,  bounded 
by  the  bay  of  Southampton  on  the  eaft  — 
by  the  river  Avon  on  the  weft  —  and  on  the 
fouth ;  by  the  channel  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
as  far  as  the  Needles ;  and  to  the  weft  of  thofe 
rocks  by  the  ocean.  Thus  the  boundaries  of 
New-foreft  were  determined  by  the  natural 
lines  of  the  country. 

It  does  not  however  appear,  that  William  I. 
extended  the  bounds  of  New-foreft  thus 
far.  They  are  fuppofed  rather  to  have  been 
inlarged  by  fucceeding  princes  -y  particularly 
by  Henry  I.,  who  was  probably  tempted  by 
the  natural  limits  of  the  country.  By  this 
prince,  or  at  leaft  by  fome  of  the  early  fuc- 
ceffors  of  William,  the  whole  peninfula  was 
taken  in  j  and  the  bounds  of  the  foreft  were 

fairly 


fairly  extended,  as  I  have  defcribed  them,  to 
the  bay  of  Southampton,  the  river  Avon,  and 
the  fea. 

In  thofe  days  it  was  a  matter  of  little 
ceremony  either  to  make,  or  to  inlarge  a 
foreft.  Thus  faith  the  law :  "  It  is  allowed 
to  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  in  refpect  of 
his  continual  care,  and  labour,  for  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  whole  realm,  among  other 
privileges,  this  prerogative,  to  have  his  places 
of  recreation,  and  paflime,  wherefoever  he 
will  appoint.  For  as  it  is  at  the  liberty, 
and  pleafure  of  his  grace  to  referve  the  wild 
beafts,  and  the  game  to  himfelf,  for  his  only 
delight  and  pleafure ,  fo  he  may  alfo  at  his 
will  and  pleafure,  make  a  forefl  for  them  to 
abide  jn  *." 

Agreeably  to  this  fpirit  of  defpotifm,  the 
royal  forefts  were  regulated.  Each  had  it's 
laws,  and  government;  and  as  thefe  differed 
from  each  other  in  very  few  particulars,  all 
were  equally  grievous  to  the  fubject.  Foreft- 
law  indeed  was  one  of  the  greater!:  incroach- 
ments  that  ever  was  made  upon  the  natural 


*  See  Manwood  on  foreft-law,  chap.  ii. 
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rights  of  mankind ;  and  confulering  the  dif- 
parity  of  the  object,  one  of  the  greateft  infults 
of  tyranny. 

The  Romans  had  no  idea  of  appropriating 
game.  Under  their  government  the  forefts  of 
England,  like  thofe  of  America,  were  common 
hunting-grounds.  The  northern  barbarians 
firft  pretended  to  the  right  of  making  private 
property  of  what,  being  naturally  wild,  belonged 
equally  to  all. 

The  idea  of  forefl-law,  and  forefl-rights 
obtained  early  indeed  in  Saxon  times.  But 
the  Saxon  princes  were  in  general  a  mild 
race;  and  there  were  fome  traces  of  liberal 
fentiment  in  their  inftitutions.  Under  them, 
untenanted  waftes  only  were  afforefted  —  the 
penalties  of  foreft-laws  were  gentle  —  and  the 
execution  of  them  never  rigid.  So  that,  in 
thofe  equitable  times,  foreft-law  was  hardly 
efteemed  a  burthen  upon  the  people. 

The  Norman  princes  were  a  different  race. 
They  were  fierce,  haughty,  violent,  and  de- 
fpotic.  Under  them  the  language  of  Engliih 
law  in  general  afTumed  a  new  tone ;  and  of 
foreft-law  in  particular.  For  as  the  Norman 
princes  were  all  mighty  hunters,  this  part  of 
jurifprudence  engaged  their  peculiar  attention. 

It 


It  was  conceived  in  the  higheft  fpirit  of 
defpotifm;  and  executed  with  the  utmoft 
rigour  of  vindictive  tyranny*. 

It 


*  If  the  reader  wifh  to  fee  the  mifchiefs  of  forcft-law  heightened 
by  poetic  images,  the  following  lines  of  Mr.  Pope  fet  them  in  a 
ftrong  light. 

Thus  all  the  land  appeared,  in  ages  pad, 

A  dreary  defert,  and  a  gloomy  wail, 

To  favage  beafts,  and  favage  laws  a  prey, 

And  kings  more  furious,  and  fevere  than  they  ; 

Who  claimed  the  fkies,  difpeopled  air,  and  floods, 

The  lonely  lords  of  empty  wilds,  and  woods. 

Cities  laid  wafte,  they  ftormed  the  dens,  and  caves } 

For  wifer  brutes  were  backward  to  be  flaves. 

What  could  be  free,  when  lawlefs  beafts  obeyed  ? 

And  even  the  elements  a  tyrant  fwayed  ? 

In  vain  kind  feafons  fwelled  the  teeming  grain, 

Soft  mowers  diftilled,  and  funs  grew  warm  in  vain ; 

The  fvvain,  with  tears  his  fruftrate  labours  yields, 

And  famiflied  dies  amidft  his  ripening  fields. 

What  wonder  then,  a  beaft,  or  fubjedt  flain> 

Were  equal  crimes  in  a  defpotic  reign  ! 

Both  doomed  alike,  for  fportive  tyrants  bled  : 
But  while  the  fubjecl:  ftaived,  the  beafl  was  fed. 
Proud  Nimrod  firft  the  bloody  chace  began, 
A  mighty  hunter ;  and  his  prey  was  man. 
Our  haughty  Norman  boafts  that  barbarous  name, 
And  makes  his  trembling  flaves  the  royal  game. 
The  fields  are  ravifhed  from  induflrious  fwains, 
From  men  their  cities,  and  from  gods  their  fanes  : 

The 


It  is  true  indeed  the  principal  object  of 
foreft-law  was  the  prefervation  of  game,  which 
the  offender  killed  at  his  own  peril.  But 
when  we  recollect  how  extenfivc  the  royal 
forefts  were,  including  little  lefs  than  an 
eighth  part  of  the  kingdom  —  when  we  con- 
fider  the  mifchievous  nature  of  eveiy  fpecies 
of  game,  and  particularly  of  foreft-deer  in 
cultivated  lands  —  when  we  obferve  farther, 
that  many  of  the  royal  forefts  were  blended 


The  levelled  towns  with  weeds  lie  covered  o'er  j 
The  hollow  winds  through  naked  temples  roar  ; 
Round  broken  columns  clafping  ivy  twined  ; 
O'er  heaps  of  ruin  ftalked  the  ftately  hind  ; 
The  fox  obfcene  to  gaping  tombs  retires, 
And  favage  howlings  fill  the  facred  quires. 

Awed  by  his  nobles,  by  his  commons  curft, 
The  oppreflbr  ruled  tyrannic,  where  he  durft  ; 
Stretch'd  o'er  the  poor,  and  church  his  iron  rod, 
And  ferved  alike  his  vaflals,  and  his  God. 
Whom  even  the  Saxon  fpared,  and  bloody  Dane, 
The  wanton  viftims  of  his  fport  remain. 

But  fee  the  man,  whofe  fpacious  regions  gave 
A  wafte  for  beafts,  denied  himfelf  a  grave  ! 
Stretched  on  the  land  his,  fecond  hope  furvey, 
At  once  the  chafer,  and  at  once  the  prey  : 
Lo  !   Rufus,  tugging  at  the  deadly  dart, 
Bleeds  in  the  foreft,  like  a  wounded  hart. 

Windfor  foreft. 

with 
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with  private  property  —  that  the  limits  of 
others  were  very  undefined  —  and  laftly,  when 
we  reflect,  how  eafy  a  matter  it  was,  by  a 
ftretch  of  royal  authority,  to  fix  the  locality 
of  a  trefpafs  in  a  foreft,  tho  it  was  never 
committed  there ;  we  may  eafily  conclude, 
from  the  whole,  how  fertile  a  fource  of 
vexation  foreft-law  might  be  made,  tho  it 
merely  refpected  game. 

But  other  grievances  accrued.  Many  in- 
croachments  were  made  on  private  property. 
Extravagant  claims  were  pretended  by  foreft- 
officers ;  and  heavy  tolls  were  levied  on  fuch 
merchandize,  as  pafled  through  the  king's 
forefts,  tho  in  fact,  it  could  pafs  in  no 
other  direction  *.  Sometimes  alfo  needy  prin* 
ces,  (and  moft  of  them  were  needy)  with  a 
view  to  raife  money,  would  fend  commiflioners 
purpofely  to  examine  into  foreft-trefpafles ;  and 
on  thefe  occafions,  we  may  be  fure,  there  was 
always  exaggeration  enough. 

This  accumulation  of  hardfhip  was  at  all 
times  deeply  felt,  and  refented  -,  and  whenever 
the  reins  of  government  flackened  in  the  hands 


*  See  King  John's  charter  of  foreftj. 
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of  a  weak  prince,  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  arofe, 
and  endeavoured  to  refume  it's  native  rights. 
Succefs  at  laft  attended  thefe  repeated  ftruggles. 
Forefl-law  was  abolifhed ;  at  leaft  it's  mifchie- 
vous  effects  were  repreffed. 


But  if  the  people  imagined  this  victory 
would  reinftate  them  in  their  native  rights 
over  the  foreft,  they  were .  miftaken.  A  new 
ipecies  of  law,  under  the  denomination  of 
game-law,  arofe  upon  the  ruins  of  for -eft-law. 
This  law  had  from  it's  inftitution  an  arif- 
tocratic  caft.  For  the  barons  and  great  men, 
who  had  wrefted  the  rigour  of  foreft-law  from 
the  prince,  did  not  mean  to  free  the  people 
from  the  impofition ;  but  only  to  adminifter 
it  themfelves :  and  thus  a  thoufand  tyrants 
ftarted  up  inftead  of  one.  Some  of  the  feverer 
penalties  indeed  were  abolifhed.  A  man  pre- 
ferved  his  eyes,  or  his  hands,  tho  he  killed  a 
pheafant,  or  a  partridge :  but  he  was  fined  — 
he  was  imprifoned  —  his  dog  was  mot  —  his 
arms  were  taken  from  him  —  and  he  was  conti- 
nually teafed  with  vexatious  fuits.  Befides,  as 
game-law  was  more  extenfive  than  foreft- 

4  law, 
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law,    it   involved  greater  numbers  within  it's 
influence  *. 

At  the  time,  when  the  feverities  exercifed 
under  foreft-laws  were  abolifhed,  all  the  in- 
croachments,  which  the  crown  had  .made  on 
the  confines  of  forefts,  were  given  back. 
Then  it  was  that  New-foreft  was  reduced 
within  it's  ancient  bounds  ;  and  all  thofe  lands, 
which  bordered  on  the  bay  of  Southampton, 
the  river  Avon,  and  the  fea,  were  reftored  to 
their  old  pofTerTors.  Thefe  lands  were  then 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  purlieus  of  the 
fore/I  j  and  their  owners,  at  leafl  fome  of  them, 
by  way  of  indemnification  for  injuries  received, 
enjoyed  feveral  privileges,  particularly  the  right 
of  common  ing  in  the  foreft;  and  of  killing 
trefpailing  deer,  provided  they  were  killed 
before  they  entered  the  foreft,  which  was  al- 
ways efteemed  their  fanftuary  -f. 


The  fhape  of  New-foreft  is  a  kind  of  irre- 
gular triangle,  wide  at  the  fouth,  and  drawing 


*  See  an  account  of  the  feverity  of  foreft-laws,  and  the  original 
of  game-laws  in  Blackfttme's  Com.  v.  4. 
f  See  Manwood  on  foreft-law. 

to 
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to  a  point  towards  the  north ;  contained  within 
a  circumference  of  about  fifty  miles.  It's 
limits  on  every  fide  are  very  accurately  known, 
and  defcribed :  but  in  a  work  of  this  kind, 
it  will  anfwer  no  end,  either  of  amufement^ 

or  of  utility,  to  walk  it's  bounds. So  far 

indeed  am  I  from  intending  to  be  accurate  in 
this  matter,  that  I  propofe  in  the  following 
defcriptive  view  of  New-foreft,  to  take  very 
great  liberties  with  it's  boundaries  -y  and  to 
confider  the  foreft  in  it's  ancient,  and  moft 
extended  Jlate,  limited  by  the  bay  of  South- 
ampton on  the  eaft;  by  the  river  Avon  on 
the  weft;  and  by  the  fea  on  the  fouth. 
Without  taking  this  liberty,  I  fhould  lofe 
the  defcription  of  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
fcenery,  that  formerly  belonged  to  it. 

But  before  I  enter  on  the  pitturefque  part 
of  my  work,  it  remains,  as  I  have  already 
given  a  fhort  account  of  the  ancient  jlate  of 
New-foreft,  to  add  a  fhort  account  alfo  of 
it's  prefent  jlate  ;  it's  government,  demeifns, 
and  inhabitants. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    II. 


1  HE  government  of  New-foreft  is,  at  this 
time,  nearly  what  it  originally  was,  excepting 
only  that  the  abolition  of  foreft-law  hath 
retrained  the  power  of  it's  officers  *. 

The  chief  officer  belonging  to  it,  is  the 
lord-warden,  who  is  generally  fome  perfon  of 
dirHnc"lion.  The  prefent  lord-warden  is  the 

duke  of  Glocefter. Under  him  are  two 

diftinct  appointments  of  officers  j  the  one  to 
preferve  the    venifon   of   the    foreft;    and  the 


*  I  had  many  particulars  with  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of 
New-foreft  from  Mr.  Samber  of  Caflle-Malwood  lodge,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  it.  After  his  death,  his  fon, 
Captain  Samber  of  the  navy,  obligingly  put  into  my  hands  other 
ufeful  papers,  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
father. 

VOL.  ii.  c  other 
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other  to  preferve  it's  vert*  The  former  term, 
in  the  language  of  the  foreft-law,  includes  all 
fpecies  of  game  :  the  latter  refpects  the  woods, 
and  lawns,  which  harbour  and  feed  them. 

Of  thofe  officers  who  fuperintend  the  game, 
are  firft  the  two  rangers.  But  the  office  of 
ranger  ;  as  well  as  that  of  bow-bearer,  and 
a  few  others,  have  been  long  in  difufe :  at 
!eaft  they  feem  to  be  delegated  to  the  keepers. 
Of  thefe  there  are  fifteen;  who  prefide  over 
as  many  walks,  into  which  the  foreft  is 
divided.  •  In  each  walk  is  erected  a  lodge. 
A  few  of  thefe  lodges  are  elegant  manfions ; 
and  are  the  habitations  of  the  keepers,  who 
are  generally  men  of  fafhion,  or  fortune. 
Prince  William  of  Glocefler  has  one;  the 
duke  of  Bolton  another ;  and  lord  Delawar  a 
third;  but  in  general,  the  lodges  are  but 
moderate  buildings  ;  and  are  inhabited  by  the 
under-keepers,  or  groom-keepers,  as  they  are 
called;  on  whom  the  executive  part  of  the 
keeper's  office  devolves. 

The  under-keeper  feeds  the  deer  in  winter  — 
browzes  them  in  fummer  —  knows  where  to 
find  a  fat  buck  —  executes  the  king's  warrants 
for  venifon  —  prefents  offences  in  the  foreft- 
courts  —  and  prevents  the  definition  of  game. 

In 
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In  this  laft  article  his  virtue  is  chiefly  fhown; 
and  to  this  purpofe  the  memory  of  every  found 
keeper  fhould  be  furnimed  with  this  cabaliftic 
verfe. 

Stable-ftand ; 
Dog-draw ; 
Back-bear  ;  and 
Bloody-hand  *. 

It  implies  the  feveral  circumftances,  in  which 
offenders  may  be  taken  with  the  manner,  as  it 
is  phrafed.  If  a  man  be  found  armed,  and 
ftationed  in  fome  fufpicious  part  of  the  foreft  — 
or  if  he  be  found  with  a  dog  purfuing  a  ftricken 
deer  —  or  if  he  be  found  carrying  a  dead  deer 
on  his  back  —  or  laftly,  if  he  be  found  bloody 
in  the  foreft ;  he  is  in  all  thefe  cafes,  feizable  -y 
tho  the  fact  of  killing  a  deer  cannot  be  proved 
upon  him.  The  under-keeper  alfo  drives  the- 
foreft  j  that  is,  he  annually  impounds  all  the 
cattle,  that  pafture  in  his  walk;  and  fees 
them  examined,  and  properly  marked. 

With  regard  to  the  woods  of  the  foreft, 
which  were  originally  confidered  only  as  they 
refpecled  game,  the  firft  officer,  under  the 

*  See  Manwood  on  foreil-law,  cli.  xviii.  9. 

G  2  lord- warden. 
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lord-warden,  is  the  woodward.  It  is  his 
bufmefs,  as  his  title  denotes,  to  infpec~l  the 
woods.  He  prevents  wafte  —  'he  fees  that 
young  trees  are  properly  fenced  —  and  he  afligns 
timber  for  the  payment  of  foreft-officers. 
This  timber  is  fold  by  auction  at  the  court  at 
Lyndhurft ;  and  annually  amounts  to  about 
feven  hundred  pounds ;  which  is  the  fum 
required. 

Under  the  woodward  are  twelve  regarders  > 
and  to  thefe  indeed  chiefly  is  delegated  the 
executive  part  of  his  office.  The  regarders 
feize  the  hedge-bills,  and  axes  of  trefpafTers  \ 
prefent  offences  in  the  forefc-courts  j  and  afTign. 
fuch  timber  as  is  claimed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  borderers  of  the  foreft,  for  fuel,  and 
repairs.  Of  this  inferior  wood,  there  are 
great  quantities  affigned,  on  every  fide  of  the 
foreft.  I  can  only  fpeak  of  my  own  align- 
ment, as  vicar  of  Boldre;  which  is  annually 
twelve  load. 

Befides  thefe  officers,  who  are  in  effecl  the 
officers  of  the  crown,  as  they  are  appointed  by 
the  lord- warden ;  there  are  four  others,  called 
verderors,  who  are  commonly  gentlemen  of 
property  and  intereft  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
are  elected,  like  the  -knights  of  the  fhire,  by 

the' 


the  freeholders  of  the  county.     Thefe  officers, 
fince  the  jufticiary-in-eyre  has  been  a  fmecure, 
are  the  only  judges  of  the  foreft-courts.     The 
verderor  is  an  ancient  forerr-officer.    His  name 
occurs  in  the  earlieft  account   of   foreft-law. 
But  tho   his    appointment   has    at   prefent   a 
democratical  call:,  it  is  probable,  that  he  was 
formerly  a  royal  officer  •,  and  that  his  election 
by  the  free-holders  of  the  county  was  extorted 
from  the  crown  in  fome  period  favourable  to 
liberty.     As .  New-foreft  was  always  thought 
a  great   magazine    of  navy-timber,    the  ver- 
derors  were  impowered  by  an  a<5l  of  parlia- 
ment in  king  William's  time,    to  fine  delin- 
quents to  the  amount  of  five  pounds  in  their 
attachment-courts :    whereas    in  all  the  other 
forefts  of  England,  the  fine  does  not  amount 
to  more  than    a    few  pence,   which  was    the 
original    amerfement,       The    verderor    is    an 
officer  without  falary :  but  by  ancient  cuftom 
he    was   entitled    to   courfe,    a.nd   take   what 
deer    he   pleafed,    in   his  way  to   the    foreft- 
court ;  but  this  privilege  is  now  compounded 
by  an  annual  fee  of  a  buck,  and  a  doe. 

Befides  thefe  ancient  officers  of  the  foreft, 
there  is  one  of  later  inftitution,  fince  timber 
became  valuable  as  a  material.  He  is  called 

c  3  the 


the  purveyor,  and  is  appointed  by  the  com- 
miffioner  of  the  dock  at  Portfmouth.  His 
bufmefs  is  to  affign  timber  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy.  The  origin  of  the  purveyor  is  not 
earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  in  whofe 
time  five  hundred  oaks,  and  fifty  beeches  were 
annually  afligned  for  the  king's  yards  j  and  this 
officer  was  appointed  to  aflign  them.  But 
it  being  found,  that  the  foreft  could  ill  fupply 
fo  large  a  quantity  of  oakj  inftead  of  five 
hundred,  the  number  was  afterwards  reduced 
to  fixty;  which  together  with  fifty  beeches, 
are  ftill  annually  afligned*.  The  purveyor 
has  a  falary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year ;  and  fix  and 
eight-pence  a  day,  when  on  duty. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  account  of  the  officers 
of  the  foreft  with  the  fingular  character  of  one 
of  them,  who  lived  in  the  times  of  James, 
and  Charles  I.  It  is  preferved  in  Hutchin's 
hiftory  of  Dorfetfhire  -f-. 

The  name  of  this  memorable  fportfman, 
for  in  that  character  alone  he  was  confpicuous, 
was  Henry  Haftings,  He  was  fecond  fon  to 
the  earl  of  Huntingdon  j  and  inherited  a  good 


*  Mr.  Samber's  MS.  f  See  vol.  ii.  p.  63. 

eftate 
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cftate  in  Dorfetfhire   from  his  mother.      He 
was   one  of  the  keepers  of  New-forefl;  and 
refided  in  his  lodge  there,    during  a  part   of 
every  hunting-feafon.     But  his  principal  refi- 
dence    was    at    Woodlands,     in    Dorfetfhire, 
where  he  had  a  capital  manfion.     One  of  his 
neareft  neighbours,  was  Anthony  Cooper,  after* 
wards  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     Two  men  could 
not  be  more  oppofite  in  their  difpofitions,  and 
purfuits.     They  feldom  faw  each  other  5  and 
their   occafional  meetings  were  ftill   rendered 
more  difagreeable  to  both,  from  their  oppolite 
fentiments  in  politics.     Lord  Shaftefbury,  who 
was  the  younger  man,  was  the  furvivor  j  and 
the  following  account  of  Mr.  Haflings,  which 
I  have  fomewhat   abridged,    is    faid   to   have 
been    the    production    of   his    pen.      If  Mr, 
Haftings  had  been  the  furvivor,  and  had  lived 
to    have   feen   lord    Shaftefbury   one    of    the 
infamous  minifters  of  Charles   II.    he   might 
with  intereft  have  returned  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Haftings  was  low  of  flature,  but  ftrong, 
and  aclive ;  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  with  flaxen 
hair.  His  cloaths  were  always  of  green  cloth. 
His  houfe  w^s  of  the  old  fafhion ;  in  the  midfl 
of  a  large  park,  well  flocked  with  deer,  rabbits, 
and  fifh-ponds.  He  had  a  long  narrow  bow- 
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ling-green,  in  it  j  and  ufed  to  play  with  round 
fand-bowls.  Here  too  he  had  a  banquetting- 
room  built,  like  a  ftand,  in  a  large  tree.  He 
kept  all  forts  of  hounds,  that  ran  buck,  fox, 
hare,  otter,  and  badger  j  and  had  hawks  of 
all  kinds,  both  long,  and  fhort  winged.  His 
great  hall  was  commonly  ftrewed  with  marrow- 
bones ;  and  full  of  hawk-perches.,  hounds, 
fpaniels,  and  terriers.  The  upper  end  of  it 
was  hung  with  fox  (kins  of  this,  and  the  lad 
year's  killing.  Here,  and  there  a  pole-cat  was 
intermixed ;  and  hunter's  poles  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  parlour  was  a  large  room, 
compleatly  furnifhed  in  the  fame  ftile.  On 
a  broad  hearth,  paved  with  brick,  lay  fome 
of  the  choiceft  terriers,  hounds,  and  fpaniels. 
One  or  two  of  the  great  chairs,  had  litters 
of  cats  in  them,  which  were  not  to  be  dif- 
turbed.  Of  thefe  three  or  four  always  attended 
him  at  dinner  j  and  a  little  white  wand  lay 
by  his  trencher,  to  defend  it,  if  they  were 
too  troublefome.  In  the  windows,  which 
were  very  large,  lay  his  arrows,  crofs-bows, 
and  other  accoutrements.  The  corners  of 
the  room  were  filled  with  his  beft  hunting, 
and  hawking  poles.  His  oifter-table  flood 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  which  was  in 

conflant 
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conflant  ufe  twice  a  day,  all  the  year  round; 
for  he  never  failed  to  eat  oyfters  both  at  dinner, 
and  fupper  -,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pool  fupplied  him.  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  room  flood  a  fmall  table  with  a 
doable  defk ;  one  fide  of  which  held  a 
church  bible  •>  the  other,  the  book  of  martyrsu 
On  different  tables  in  the  room  lay  hawk's- 
hoods ;  bells ;  old  hats,  with  their  crowns 
thruft  in,  full  of  pheafant  eggs  ;  tables  ;  dice  ; 
cards ;  and  flore  of  tobacco-pipes.  At  one 
end  of  this  room  was  a  door,  which  opened 
into  a  clofet,  where  flood  bottles  of  flrong 
beer,  and  wine;  which  never  came  out  but 
in  fingle  glafTes,  which  was  the  rule  of  the 
houfe;  for  he  never  exceeded  himfelfj  nor 
permitted  others  to  exceed.  Anfwering  to 
this  clofet,  was  a  door  into  an  old  chapel  ; 
which  had  been  long  difufed  for  devotion ; 
but  in  the  pulpit,  as  the  fafefl  place,  was 
always  to  be  found  a  cold  chine  of  beef,  a 
venifon-pafly,  a  gammon  of  bacon,  or  a  great 
apple-pye,  with  thick  craft,  well-baked. 
His  table  coft  him  not  much,  tho  it  was  good 
to  eat  at.  His  fports  fupplied  all,  but  beef 
and  mutton ;  except  on  fridays,  when  he  had 
the  beft  of  fifh.  He  never  wanted  a  London 

pudding; 


pudding ;  and  he  always  fang  it  in  with, 
"  My  part  lies  therein-a"  He  drank  a  glafs 
or  two  of  wine  at  meals ;  put  fyrup  of  gilly- 
flowers into  his  fack ;  and  had  always  a  tun- 
glafs  of  fmall-beer  {landing  by  him,  which  he 
often  ftirred  about  with  rofemary.  He  lived 
to  be  an  hundred ;  and  never  loft  his  eye-fight, 
nor  ufed  fpeftacles.  He  got  on  horfe-back 
without  help ;  and  rode  to  the  death  of  the 
flag,  till  he  was  paft  fourfcore, 


SEC- 


SECTION   III. 

HAVING  given  an  account  of  the  government, 
and  officers  of  New-foreft  in  the  laft  fection,  I 
fhall  now  examine  the  Hate  of  it's  demeifns*, 
and  inhabitants. 

The 


*  In  the  year  1788,  a  furvey  of  New-foreft  was  taken, 
by  order  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  land-revenue  of  the 
Crown  ;  in  which  furvey  the  following  account  was  given  in 
of  it's  contents. 

Acres. 

Foreft-lands  — ^— .  .  .    . .      63845 

Lands  held  with  lodges  •  .  1192 

Incroachments  * .  900 

Leafeholds  under  the  Crown  — — —  •  1003 

Freeholds,  and  other  intermediate  property       —     25422 

Total  within  the  perambulation  9236$ 

A  few  fractions,  which  make  about  two  or  three  acres  more 
I  have  omitted.  From  this  furvey  a  fplendid  map  of  New- 

foreft 


The  foil  of  New-foreft,  which  is  in  general 
a  fandy  loam,  is  well  adapted  to  the  production 
of  oak-timber.  This  tract  of  woody  country 
therefore  hath  long  been  confidered,  as  one 
of  the  great  magazines  for  the  navy.  It  was 
formerly  thought  to  be  inexhauftible ;  but 
by  degrees  it  was  obferved,  that  it  began  to 
fail.  So  early  as  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
Manwood  tells  us,  that  "  the  flendcr,  and 
negligent  execution  of  the  foreft-law  hath 
been  the  decay,  and  deftruction  (in  almoft  all 
places  within  this  realm)  of  great  wood  and 
timber;  the  want  whereof,  as  well  in  this 
prefent  time,  as  in  time  to  come,  fhall  ap- 
pear in  the  navy  of  this  realm*." 

In  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  Manwood's 
remark  was  fpeculation ;  but  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  it  took  the  air  of  prediction. 
The  decay  of  timber;  which  had  long  been 
gradually  coming  on,  began  then  to  be  felt. 


foreft  has  been  engraved  (by  order  of  the  commifiioners,)  by 
William  Faden,  geographer  to  the  king  ;  in  which  the  curious 
may  fee  the  boundaries,  and  contents  of  New-foreft,  with  all 
the  lands  granted  by  the  crown,  the  leafe-holds,  and  in- 
croaohments,  very  accurately  afcertained. 

*  See  Manwood  on  foreft-law,  chap.  ii.  6. 
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It's  fources  failed,  as  the  demand  increafed. 
In  moft  commodities  the  demands  of  a  market 
immediately  produce  a  fupply;  but  timber 
requires  ages  to  make  it  marketable.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  navy-magazines  had  not 
then  thofe  refources,  which  they  have  fince 
found.  Timber  was  with  difficulty  brought 
from  the  inland  parts  of  the  country,  on 
account  of  the  badnefs  of  the  roads  — <  little 
foreign  timber  was  imported  —  and  what  ren- 
dered the  evil  more  confpicuous,  in  Charles's 
time,  the  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  a  naval 
war.  Such  prefling  neceffity  urged  flrongly 
the  propriety  of  making  provifion  for  a  future 
fupply.  Charles,  who  had  a  fort  of  tunx 
for  mip-building,  and  had  on  that  account, 
a  kind  of  affeclion  for  the  navy,  was  eafily 
induced  to  iflue  an  order,  under  his  fign 
manual,  to  fir  John  Norton,  woodward  o£ 
New-foreft,  to  inclofe  three  hundred  acres 
of  wafte,  as  a  nurfery  for  young  oak  * ;  the 
expence  of  which  was  to  be  defrayed  by  the 
fale  of  decayed  wood.  This  order  bears  datQ 
december  i3th,  1669. 


*  Mr,  Samber'g  MS. 

But 
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But  tho  the  inclofure,  here  fpecified,  was 
trifling  in  itfelf,  yet  it  had  the  merit  of  a 
new  project,  and  led  to  farther  improvements. 
A  few  years  afterwards  the  fame  idea  was 
taken  up,  on  a  more  enlarged  fcale.  In  the 
loth  of  king  William,  an  aft  pafTed,  im- 
powering  certain  commiffioners  to  inclofe  two 
thoufand  acres  in  New-foreft  for  the  growth 
of  timber ;  and  two  hundred  more,  every 
year;  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  years  after- 
wards. 

This  provident  act  was  as  well  executed, 
as  it  had  been  projected.  A  very  confiderable 
part  of  the  quantity  prefcribed,  at  leaft  four 
thoufand  acres,  were  inclofed,  and  planted*, 
and  the  timber  of  thefe  inclofures  is  now 
fecure  from  all  danger ;  and  is  thrown  out 
again  into  the  foreft.  None  of  it  hath  yet 
been  felled,  as  it  is  not  yet  in  a  ftate  of 
perfection ;  but  it  is  in  a  very  flourifhing  con- 


*  In  Burley-walk  above  fix  hundred  acres  were  inclofed  — 
in  Rhinefield-walk  the  fame  number  —  in  Boldre-wood-walk 
above  four  hundred  —  in  Egworth-walk  one  thoufand  —  in  Bram- 
ble-hill-walk above  feven  hundred  —  in  Dinney-walk  above  five 
hundred  —  in  Caftle-Malwood-walk  a  quantity  not  afcertained. 
Mr.  Samber's  MS. 

dition ; 
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ditionj    and  will  richly   anfwer   the   expence 
of  it's  plantation* 

In  the  reigns  of  queen  Ann,  and  George  I., 
I  believe,  no  new  plantations  were  made ; 
which  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
fevere  hurricane  in  the  november  of  the  year 
1703  did  great  injury  in  New-foreft.  Not 
fewer  than  four  thoufand  of  it's  beft  oaks 
were  deftroyed*,  together  with  great  quantities 
of  growing  timber. 

In  the  reign  of  George  II.,  three  inclofures 
were  made :  but  they  were  injudicioufly,  or 
difhoneftly  managed  ;  and  Mr.  Coleman,  who 
undertook  the  bufmefs,  was  fined  in  the 
foreft-court  at  Lyndhurft,  by  the  verderors, 
for  his  neglect-)-.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  prefent  reign :  but  for  want  of 
being  properly  planned,  or  honeftly  managed, 
very  little  advantage  hath  accruedj. 

Th& 


*  See  Evelin's  Sylra.  f  Mr.  Samber's  MS. 

J  In  the  year  1782  an  inquiry  was  inftituted,  by  an  order 
from  the  treafury,  into  the  quantities  of  navy-timber  in  New- 
foreft —  that  is,  fuch  timber  as  would  meafure  thirty- five  cubic 
feet.  The  quantity  given  in,  after  a  very  nice  furvey,  was 

fifty-two  thoufand  load. Forty    cubic    feet    make    a    load. 

•         At  the  fame  time  the  timber  in  Dean-foreft  was  furveyed ; 
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The  great  defect  indeed  here,  as  in  other 
national  matters,  is  the  want  of  honefty. 
Public  affairs  become  private  jobs.  Large 
inclofures  have  been  made  merely  to  inrich 
the  undertakers  by  the  profits  of  inclofmg; 
or  the  plunder  of  underwood.  It  is  faid, 
that  altho  the  flourifhing  plantations  made 
by  king  William,  are  at  this  time,  receiving 
injury  from  growing  too  clofe  j  they  are 
rather  fuffered  to  continue  as  they  are,  than 
to  run  the  hazard  of  being  difhoneftly  thinned. 
For  it  has  fometimes  been  found,  that  in  thin- 
ning trees,  the  beft,  inftead  of  the  worft,  have 
been  removed:  nor  can  any  thing  prevent 
fuch  mifchief,  but  the  care,  and  honefty  of 
foreft-officers,  and  the  perfons  they  employ. 

What  a  general  rapacity  reigns  in  forefts, 
may  be  conceived  from  the  devaftation,  which 
even  inferior  officers  have  been  able  to  com- 
mit. Not  many  years  ago,  two  men,  of 
the  name  of  Batten,  father  and  fon,  fuc- 
ceeded  each  other,  in  the  office  of  under- 
keeper,  in  one  of  the  foreft- walks.  The 
under-keeper  is  fuppofed  to  cut  holm,  and 

which,  tho   of   much  fmaller   dimenfions   than    New-foreft,  con- 
tained fixty-two  thoufand  load. 

4  other 
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other  under-wood  of  little  value,  to  browze 
his  deer?  and  when  the  rind,  and  fpray  are 
eaten  off,  he  faggots  the  dry  flicks  for  his 
own  ufe.  But  thefe  fellows  cut  down  the 
young  timber  of  the  foreft,  without  di£- 
tin6lion,  and  without  meafure,  which  they 
made  up  into  faggots,  and  fold :  and  for  this 
paltry  gain  I  have  been  informed,  they  com- 
mitted wafte  in  the  foreft  eftimated  at  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  damage.  The  calculation 
feems  large :  but  we  may  well  imagine,  that 
in  the  unlimitted  courfe  of  fixty  or  feventy 
years,  great  mifchief  might  be  done.  For 
tho  a  young  faplin  may  not  intrinfically  be 
worth  more  than  half  a  crown ;  yet  the  great 
difficulty  of  getting  another  thriving  plant  to 
occupy  it's  room  in  the  foreft,  raifes  it's  con- 
fequence  to  the  public  much  beyond  it's  mere 
fpecific  value. 

Much  trefpafs  hath  alfo  been  committed 
in  the  aflignment  of  fuel- wood.  Valuable 
timber  hath  often  been  allotted  in  the  room 
of  decayed  trees,  to  favour  particular  perfons. 
Mr.  Adams  of  Buckler 's-hard  bought  a  piece 
of  timber,  about  thirty-fix  years  ago,  of  a 
timber-merchant,  who  had  purchafed  it  of 
a  perfon,  to  whom  it  had  been  afligned,  as 

VOL.  ii.  D  a  de- 
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a  decayed  tree.  He  employed  three  pair  of 
wheels,  and  eighteen  horfes  in  dragging  it 
into  his  yard.  From  the  top  of  it  he  cut 
a  valuable  piece  of  knee-timber^  (as  it  is 
called)  which  is  not  eafily  found,  to  make 
the  head  of  a  frigate.  The  remaining  part 
he  fold  for  eighteen  pounds,  to  be  made 
into  a  mill-pott.  The  whole  tree  was  per- 
fectly found,  and  remarkable  fine  timber. 
The  value  of  the  aflignment,  for  which 
it  was  given,  was  probably  twenty,  or  thirty 
Shillings. 

But  the  decay  of  foreft  timber  is  not  ow- 
ing folely  either  to  the  legal  confumer,  or 
the  rapacious  trefpaffer.  The  oak  of  the  foreft 
will  fometimes  naturally  fail.  Mr.  Evelin  re- 
marks*, that  every  foreft,  in  which  oak, 
and  beech  grow  promifcuouily,  will  in  a 
courfe  of  ages  become  intirely  beechen.  If 
this  be  a  juft  remark,  we  are  to  fuppofe, 
that  oak  has  not  fo  ftrong  a  vegetative  power, 
•as  beech;  which,  in  time  prevails  over 

•the  whole. Whatever  truth  there  may  be 

in  the  obfervation,    certain    it    is,    that   this 


*  See  his  Sylva. 

appearance 


appearance  of  decay  is  found  in  many  of 
the  wood-lands  of  New-foreft,  which  confift 
chiefly  of  beech,  and  unthriving  oak. 

Befides  thefe  fources  of  mifchief,  the  woods 
of  the  forefl  are  fubjecl  to  another,  that  of 
fire.  In  fultry  weather,  it's  furzy  heaths 
are  very  combuftible;  and  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  are  fuppofed  fometimes  to  fet  them 
purpofely  on  fire  to  make  pafturage  more 
plentiful.  The  danger  arifes  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  flopping  thefe  fires,  which  will 
fometimes  continue  burning,  more  or  lefs, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wind,  during  feveral 
days.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fummer  1785, 
which  was  remarkably  dry,  many  of  thefe 
fires  were  lighted,  particularly  one  near  Fri- 
tham,  which  did  great  damage*. 

From 


*  The  following  was  an  advertifement  from  the  lords  of  the 
treafury  on  this  occafion. 

"  Whereas  on  friday  night,  the  29th  of  april  laft,  fome 
perfon  or  perfons,  did  malicioufly,  and  audacioufly,  fet  fire 
to  one  of  the  inclofures  near  Fritham,  in  New-foreft,  whereby 
a  very  large  number  of  young  oak  and  beech  trees  growing 
therein,  and  part  of  the  fence  thereof,  were  deftroyed  ;  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  any  perfon  who  will  give  information  of 
the  perfon,  or  perfons  who  fet  fire  to  the  aforefaid  inclofure, 
except  the  perfon,  or  perfons  who  committed  the  fame,  fo  as 

D  a  fee, 
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From  thefe,  and  other  caufes,  many  parts 
of  this  extenfive  foreft  are  now  in  a  ftate  of 
extreme  decay  j  being  overfpread  merely  with 
holmes,  under- wood,  and  fhmted  trees,  which 
in  the  memory  of  man  were  full  of  excellent 
oak*. 

In  planting  oak,  it  hath  been  a  doubt, 
whether  it  is  more  judicious  to  fow  the  acorn, 
^fter  inclofmg,  and  grubbing  the  ground  — 
or  to  fow  it,  without  either  operation,  in 
the  wild  parts  of  the  foreft,  in  the  midft  of 
thorn-bumes,  and  hollies,  which  will  defend 
the  faplin  from  cattle,  till  it  be  able  to  ftand 
alone  -t  and  will  draw  it  in  it's  early  ftate 
to  much  quicker  maturity,  than  it  can  arrive 
•at  without  fuch  fhelter.  The  latter  way  of 

he,  or  they  may  be  brought  to   juftice,  fhall,    on  convi&ion  of 
the  offender,  or  offenders,  receive  the  reward  of  forty  pounds. 

Whereas  also  the  heaths  and  furze  in  feveral  other  parts  of 
the  faid  foreft  have  been. lately  fet  on  fire,  whereby  large  trafts 
thereof,  and  many  young  trees  growing  thereon,  have  beea 
deftroyed ;  notice  is  hereby  given,  that  a  reward  of  five  pounds 
will  be  paid  to  any  perfon,  or  perfons,  upon  whofe  infor- 
mation, the  perfon,  or  perfons,  who  fet  fire  to  the  fame, 
fhall  be  convicted. 

The  rewards  aforefaid  to  be  paid,  on  convi&ion  of  the 
offenders,  by  Mr.  Tombes  deputy-furveyor  of  the  foreft."  ;  . 

Lyndhurft,  June  zd,  178$. 

*  Mr.  Samber's  MS. 

fowing 
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lowing  acorns,  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
foreft,  is  not  fo  fare,  but  much  larger  quan- 
tities may  be  fown  at  a  much  lefs  expencej 
and  if  one  tenth  part  of  the  acorns  fucceed, 
the  faving  is  great  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
timber.  I  cannot  however  held  doubting 
the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  raifing  timber; 
tho  I  have  often  heard  fenfible  people,  who 
have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foreft, 
fpeak  favourably  of  it:  and  it  is  certain  that 
timber  is  often  raifed  fortuitoufly  in  this 
manner.  We  fee  in  the  wild  parts  of  the 
foreft,  trees,  which  have  attained  the  growth 
of  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  without  any  aid ;  and  are  at 
a  lofs  to  know,  how  nature  manages  a  work 
of  this  kind,  and  rears  this  expofed  part  of 
her  offspring.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  it  is 
wonderful  how  they  attain  maturity.  The 
hog  grubs  up  the  acorn  as  it  begins  to  root. 
If  it  efcape  this  mifchief,  and  get  above  the 
ground,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit  are  ready  to 
devour  it's  firft  tender  fhoot;  and  if  it  efcape 
thefe  little  noxious  animals,  it  becomes  the 
prey  of  deer,  and  cattle.  And  yet  we  fee  the 
fame  kind  providence  in  a  higher  part  of  the 
creation.  We  fee  the  children  of  the  cottage, 

D  3  expofed 


expofed  to  mifchief  on  every  fide,  and  con- 
tinually running  rifks,  which  delicate  mothers 
would  tremble  at :  yet  befriended  by  a  gracious 
proteclor,  they  get  forward  in  life,  and  attain 
maturity,  like  the  wildings  of  the  foreft,  in 
a  manner,  which  they  who  fpeculate  only 
on  human  means,  cannot  eafily  conceive, 

In  planting  the  foreft,  fome  again  have 
been  advocates  for  uniting  the  two  modes  I 
have  fpecified.  The  ground  is  inclofed,  but 
not  grubbed,  and  the  acorns  fown  at  random. 
The  late  duke  of  Bedford,  when  he  was 
lord  warden,  was  very  intent  on  raifing 
timber  in  this  fortuitous  manner.  He  merely 
inclofed  and  left  it  to  chance  to  fill  his 
inclofures.  But  I  do  not  find  that  any  of 

them  have  fucceeded. If  the  ground  were 

inclofed,  and  a  fpot  here  and  there,  grubbed, 
In  which  two  or  three  acorns  were  fown  j 
and  fome  little  care  taken  afterwards  of  the 
infant-wood,  it  might  be  of  all  others,  per- 
haps, the  moft  certain,  and  the  leaft  expenfive 
way  of  raifing  timber. 


But  the  woods  of  the  foreft  have  not  alone 
been    the    objects    of    devaftation;    it's   lands 

alfo 
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alib  have  differed.  After  the  foreft  had  loft 
it's  great  legal  fupport,  and  reafons  of  ftate 
obliged  the  monarch  to  feek  his  amufements 
nearer  home,  the  extent  of  thefe  royal  de- 
meifns  began  infenfibly  to  diminifh.  New- 
f or  eft,  among  others,  was  greatly  curtailed. 
Large  portions  of  it  were  given  away  in 
grants  by  the  crown.  Many  gentlemen  have 
houfes  in  it's  interior  parts ;  and  their  te- 
nants are  in  porTeflion  of  well-cultivated 
farms.  For  tho  the  foil  of  New-foreft  is 
in  general,  poor ,  yet  there  are  fome  parts 
of  it,  which  happily  admit  culture.  Thus 
the  foreft  has  fuffered  in  many  places,  what 
it's  ancient  laws  confidered  as  the  greateft 
of  all  mifchiefs,  under  the  name  of  an 
ajfart*-,  a  word,  which  fignifies  grubbing 
up  it's  coverts,  and  copfes,  and  turning  the 
harbours  of  deer  into  arable  land.  A  flop 
however  is  now  put  to  all  grants  from  the 
crown.  The  crown-lands  became  public 
property  under  the  care  of  the  treafury,  when 
the  civil  lift  was  fettled.  The  king  can 
only  grant  leafes  for  thirty  years  ;  and  the 


*  S£e  Manwood,  ch.  ix,  fee.  i. 
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parliament  feldom  interferes  in  a  longer   ex- 
tenfion,  except  on  particular  occafions. 

Befides  thefe  defalcations  arifmg  from  the 
bounty  of  the  crown,  the  foreft  is  continually 
preyed  on  by  the  incroachments  of  inferior 
people.  There  are  multitudes  of  trefpafTers, 
on  every  fide  of  it,  who  build  their  little 
huts,  and  inclofe  their  gardens,  and  patches 
of  ground,  without  leave,  or  ceremony  of 
any  kind.  The  under-keepers,  who  have 
conftant  orders  to  deftroy  all  thefe  in- 
clofures,  now  and  then  aflert  the  rights  of 
the  foreft  by  throwing  down  a  fence ;  but 
it  requires  a  legal  procefs  to  throw  down  a 
houfe,  of  which  porTeffion  has  been  taken. 
The  trefpafler  therefore  here,  as  on  other 
waftes,  is  careful  to  rear  his  cottage,  and 
get  into  it  as  quickly  as  poffible.  I  have 
known  all  the  materials  of  one  of  thefe  ha- 
bitations brought  together  —  the  houfe  built 
—  covered  in  —  the  goods  removed  —  a  fire 
kindled  —  and  the  family  in  pofTeflion,  during 
the  courfe  of  a  moon-light  night.  Some- 
times indeed,  where  the  trefpafs  is  incon- 
fiderable,  the  pofTeflbr  pays  his  fine  in  the 
court  of  Lyndhurft,  and  the  trefpafs  is  often 
winked  at.  But  thefe  trefpaffes  are  generally  in 

3  the 


the  outfkirts  of  the  foreft;  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  fome  little  hamlet.  They  are 
never  fuffered  in  the  interior  parts ;  where 
no  lands  are  alienated  from  the  crown,  except 
in  regular  grants. 

The  many  advantages,  which  the  borderers 
on  forefts  enjoy,  fuch  as  rearing  cattle,  and 
hogs,  obtaining  fuel  at  an  eafy  rate,  and 
procuring  little  patches  of  land  for  the  trouble 
of  inclofing  it,  would  add  much,  one  fhould 
imagine,  to  the  comfort  of  their  lives.  But 
in  fact  it  is  otherwife.  Thefe  advantages 
procure  them  not  half  the  enjoyments  of 
common  day-labourers.  In  general,  they  are 
an  indolent  race :  poor  and  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Inftead  "of  having  the  regular  re- 
turns of  a  week's  labour  to  fubfift  on,  too 
many  of  them  depend  on  the  precarious  fupply 
of  foreft  pilfer.  Their  oftenfible  bufmefs  is 
commonly  to  cut  furze,  and  carry  it  to  the 
neighbouring  brick  kilns ;  for  which  purpofe 
they  keep  a  teem  of  two  or  three  foreft-horfes : 
while  their  collateral  fupport  is  deer-ftealing, 
poaching,  or  purloining  timber.  In  this  laft 
occupation  they  are  faid  to  have  been  fo  expert, 
that,  in  a  night's*  time,  they  would  have  cut 
down,  carried  off,  and  lodged  fafely  in  the 

hands 
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hands  of  fome  receiver,  one  of  the  largeft 
oaks  of  the  foreft.  But  the  depredations, 
which  have  been  made  in  timber,  along  all 
the  fkirts  of  the  foreft,  have  rendered  this 
fpecies  of  theft,  at  prefent,  but  an  unprofitable 
employment.  In  poaching,  and  deer-ftealing 
they  often  find  their  beft  account  j  in  all  the 
arts  of  which  many  of  them  are  well  practifed. 
From  their  earlieft  youth  they  learn  to  fet 
the  trap,  and  the  gin  for  hares,  and  pheafants ; 
to  infnare  deer  by  hanging  hooks,  baited  with 
apples,  from  the  boughs  of  trees ;  and  (as 
they  become  bolder  proficients,)  to  watch  the 
herd  with  fire-arms,  and  fingle  out  a  fat 
buck,  as  he  paries  the  place  of  their  con- 
cealment. 

In  wild  rugged  countries,  the  mountaineer 
forms  a  very  different  character  from  the 
forefter.  He  leads  a  life  of  labour:  he  pro- 
cures nothing  without  it.  He  has  neither 
time  for  idlenefs,  and  difhoneft  arts ;  nor 
meets  with  any  thing  to  allure  him  into  them. 
But  the  forefter,  who  has  the  temptation  of 
plunder  on  every  fide,  finds  it  eafier  to  tref- 
pafs,  than  to  work.  Hence,  the  one  becomes 
often  a  rough,  manly  ingenuous  peafant ;  the 
other  a  fupple,  crafty,  pilfering  knave.  Even 

the 
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the  very  practice  of  following  a  night-oc- 
cupation leads  to  mifchief.  The  nightly 
wanderer,  unlefs  his  mind  be  engaged  in 
fome  neceffary  bufmefs,  will  find  many  temp- 
tations to  take  the  advantage  of  the  incautious 

fecurity  of  thofe  who  are  afleep. From  all 

thefe  conliderations  Mr.  St.  John  draws  an 
argument  for  the  fale  of  foreft-lands.  "  Poverty, 
lays  he,  will  be  changed  into  affluence  —  the 
cottager  will  become  a  farmer  —  the  wildernefs 
will  be  converted  into  rich  paftures,  and  fertile 
fields;  furnifhing  provifions  for  the  country, 
and  employment  for  the  poor.  The  borders, 
and  confines  of  forefts  will  ceafe  to  be  nur- 
feries  for  county-gaols ;  the  trefpafler  will  no 
longer  prey  upon  the  vert  ;  nor  the  vagabond, 
and  out-law  on  the  venifon.  Nay  the  very 
foil  itfelf  will  not  then  be  gradually  loft,  and 
ftolen,  by  purprejliires,  and  affarts.  Thus 
forefts,  which  were  formerly  the  haunts  of 
robbers,  and  the  fcenes  of  violence,  and 
rapine,  may  be  converted  into  the  receptacles 
of  honeft  induftry  *." 

I    had    once    fome    occafional    intercourfe 
with    a    -foreft-borderer,    who    had    formerly 

*  See  observations  on  the  land-revenue  of  the  crown,  p.  168, 

been 
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been    a    noted     deer-ftealer.      He    had    often 
(like  his  brother  in  the  play) 


ftruck  a  doe, 

And  born  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nofe. 

Indeed  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  his  pro- 
feflion  -,  and  during  a  reign  of  five  years 
allured  me,  he  had  killed,  on  an  average, 
not  fewer  than  an  hundred  bucks  a  year. 
At  length  he  was  obliged  to  abfcond;  but 
compofmg  his  affairs,  he  abjured  his  trade, 
and  would  fpeak  of  his  former  arts  without 
referve.  He  has  oftener  than  once  confefTed 
the  fins  of  his  youth  to  me;  from  which  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  myftery  of  deer- 
ftealing,  in  it's  higheft  mode  of  perfection. 
In  his  excurfions  in  the  foreft  he  carried  with 
him  a  gun,  which  fcrewed  into  three  parts, 
and  which  he  could  eafily  conceal  in  the 
lining  of  his  coat.  Thus  armed  he  would 
drink  with  the  under-keepers  without  fuf- 
picion ;  and  when  he  knew  them  engaged, 
would  fecurely  take  his  ftand  in  fome  diftant 
part,  and  mark  his  buck.  When  he  had 
killed  him,  he  would  draw  him  afide  into 
the  bufhes,  and  fpend  the  remaining  part  of 
the  day  in  a  neighbouring  tree,  that  he  might 

be 
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be  fare  no  fpies  were  upon  him.  At  night 
he  fecreted  his  plunder.  He  had  boarded  off 
a  part  of  his  cottage,  (forming  a  rough  door 
into  it,  like  the  reft  of  the  partition,  ftruck 
full  of  falfe  nail-heads,)  with  fuch  artifice, 
that  the  keepers,  on  an  information,  have 
fearched  his  houfe  again  and  again,  and  have 
gone  off  fatisfied  of  his  innocence:  tho  his 
fecret  larder  perhaps  at  that  very  time  con- 
tained a  brace  of  bucks.  He  had  always,  he 
faid,  a  quick  market  for  his  venifon  j  for  the 
country  is  as  ready  to  purchafe  it,  as  thefe 
fellows  are  to  procure  it.  It  is  a  foreft-adage 
of  ancient  date,  non  eft  inquirendum  unde  vem'f 
venifon. 

The  incroachments  of  trefpafTers,  and  the 
houfes,  and  fences  thus  raifed  on  the  borders 
of  the  foreft,  tho,  at  this  time,  in  a  degree 
connived  at,  were  heretofore  confidered  as 
great  nuifances  by  the  old  foreft-law,  and 
were  very  feverely  punifhed  under  the  name 
of  purpreftures*,  as  tending  ad  terror  em  fera- 
rum  —  ad  nocumentum  foreftte  —  and,  as  might 
be  added,  at  this  time,  by  the  neighbouring 


See  Manwood,  chap,  x.  fee.  i. 
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parifhes,  ad  incremehtum  pauperum.  When  a 
ftranger  therefore  rears  one  of  thefe  fudden 
fabricks,  the  parifh-ofHcers  make  him  provide 
a  certificate  from  his  own  parifh,  or  they 
remove  him.  But  the  mifchief  commonly 
arifes  from  a  parifhioner's  railing  his  cottage, 
and  afterwards  felling  it  to  a  ftranger,  which 
may  give  him  parifh-rights.  Thefe  incroach- 
ments  however  are  evils  of  fo  long  ftanding, 
that  at  this  day  they  hardly  admit  a  remedy. 
Many  of  thefe  little  tenements  have  been  fo 
long  occupied,  and  have  parTed  through  fo 
many  hands,  that  the  occupiers  are  now  in 
fecure  pofTeflion. 

Where  the  manor  of  Beaulieu-abbey  is 
railed  from  the  foreft,  a  large  fettlement  of 
this  kind  runs  in  fcattered  cottages,  at  leaft 
a  mile  along  the  rails.  This  neft  of  4n- 
croachers  the  late  duke  of  Bedford,  when 
lord-warden  of  the  foreft,  refolved  to  root 
out.  But  he  met  with  fuch  fturdy,  and 
determined  oppofition  from  the  forefters  of 
the  hamlet,  who  amounted  to  more  than 
two  hundred  men,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
defift  *  —  whether  he  took  improper  meafures, 
* — - — 

*  Mr  Samber's  MS, 

as 
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as  he  was  a  man  of  violent  temper,  — -  or 
whether  no  meafures,  which  he  could  have 
taken,  would  have  heen  effectual  in  repreffing 

fo  inveterate  an  evil.  And  yet  in  fome 

circumftances,  thefe  little  tenements  (incroach- 
ments  as  they  are,  and  often  the  nurferies  of 
idlenefs)  give  pleafure  to  a  benevolent  breafL 
When  we  fee  them,  as  we  fome  times  do,  the 
habitations  of  innocence,  and  induftry;  and 
the  means  of  providing  for  a  large  family  with 
eafe,  and  comfort,  we  are  pleafed  at  the  idea- 
of  fo  much  utility  and  happinefs,  arifing  from 
a  petty  trefpafs  on  a  waile,  which  cannot  in 
itfelf  be  confidered  as  an  injury. 

I  once  found,  in  a  tenement  of  this  kind, 
an  ancient  widow,  whofe  little  ftory  pleafed 
me.  —  Her  folitary  dwelling  flood  fwestly  in  a 
dell,  on  the  edge  of  the  foreft.  Her  hufband 
had  himfelf  reared  it,  and  led  her  to  it,  as  the 
habitation  of  her  life.  He  had  made  a  garden 
in  the  front,  planted  an  orchard  at  one  end, 
and  a  few  trees  at  the  other,  which  in  forty 
years  had  now  fhielded  the  cottage,  and  almoft 
concealed  it.  In  her  early  youth  {he  had  been 
left  a  widow  with  two  fons,  and  a  daughter, 
whofe  flender  education  (only  what  fhe  herfelf 
could  give  them)  was  almoft  her  whole  em- 
ployment : 
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ployment:  and  the  time  of  their  youth,  fhe 
faid,  was  the  pleafanteft  time  of  her  life.  As 
they  grew  up,  and  the  cares  of  the  world 
fubfided,  a  fettled  piety  took  poflefTion  of  her 
mind.  Her  age  was  opprefled  with  infirmity, 
ficknefs,  and  various  afflictions  in  her  family. 
In  thefe  diftrefles,  her  bible  was  her  great 
comfort.  I  vifited  her  frequently  in  her 
laft  illnefs,  and  found  her  very  intelligent  in 
fcripture,  and  well  verfed  in  all  the  gofpel- 
topics  of  confolation.  For  many  years  fhe 
every  day  read  a  portion  of  her  bible,  feldom 
any  other  book ; 

Juft  knew,  and  knew  no  more,  her  bible  true  j 
And  in  that  charter  read  with  fparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treafure  in  the  fkies. 

When  (he  met  with  pafTages,  fhe  did  not 
underftand,  at  one  time,  or  other,  fhe  faid, 
fhe  often  heard  them  explained  at  church.  — 
The  frory  feems  to  evince  how  very  fufficient 
plain  fcripture  is,  unaffifted  with  other  helps, 
except  fuch  as  are  publicly  provided,  to  admi- 
nifter  both  the  knowledge,  and  the  comforts 
of  religion  even  to  the  loweft  clafles  of 
people. 

The 
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The  dialect  of  Hampshire,  among  it's  other 
peculiarities,  has  a  particular  tendency  to  the 
corruption  of  pronouns,  by  confounding  their 
cafes.  This  corruption  prevails  through  the 
country ;  but  it  feems  to  increafe,  as  we  ap- 
prpach  the  fea.  About  the  neighbourhood 
of  New-foreft  this  Doric  hath  attained  it's 
perfection.  The  poets  of  the  country  have 
generally  a  fet  of  rhimes,  which  you  fee  over 
and  over  in  church-yards  fuited,  not  to  cha- 
racters ;  but  to  parents,  children,  or  other 
relations.  I  have  oftener  than  once  met  with 
the  following  tender  elegiac. 

Him  (hall  never  come  again  to  we: 
But  us  mail  furely,  one  day,  go  to  he. 

Having  thus  given  a  fhort  account  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  New-foreft,  and  it's  inhabitants  5 
I  haften  to  the  more  agreeable  part  of  my 
work,  the  defcription  of  it's  fcenery.  I  have 
already  apprized  the  reader*,  that  I  propofe 
to  confider  it's  boundaries  in  their  widefl 


*  See  p.  i6» 
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extent,  as  advancing  to  the  bay  of  Southamp-* 
ton  on  the  eaft;  to  the  river  Avon  on  the 

weft ;  and  to  the  fea  on  the  fouth. Within 

equal  limits  perhaps  few  parts  of  England 
afford  a  greater  variety  of  beautiful  landfcape. 
It's  woody  fcenes,  it's  extended  lawns,  and 
vaft  fweeps  of  wild  country,  unlimited  by 
artificial  boundaries,  together  with  it's  river- 
views,  and  diftant  coafts  ;  are  all  in  a  great 
degree  magnificent.  It  muft  ftill  however  be 
remembered,  that  it's  chief  characteriftic,  and 
what  it  refts  on  for  diftmclion,  is  Tiotfublimity, 
butjyfoan  beauty. 

But  before  I  enter  on  a  particular  defcription 
of  the  fcenery  of  New-foreft,  in  a  pic~fcurefque 
light,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the 
reader  a  kind  of  table  of  contents  of  what 
he  is  to  expecl. 


SEC- 
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looking  into  a  map  of '  New-foreft, 
and  drawing  an  imaginary  line  from  Ring- 
wood  on  the  Avon,  to  Dibden  on  the  bay 
of  Southampton,  the  whole  foreft  eafily  di- 
vides itfelf  into  four  parts.  That  diftricl, 
which  lies  north  of  this  imaginary  line,  we 
may  call  one  part.  The  river  Avon,  and 
Lymington-river  mark  the  boundaries  of  a 
fecond:  Lymington-river,  and  Beaulieu-river 
of  a  third :  and  the  country  between  this  laft 
river,  and  the  bay  of  Southampton,  may  be 
confidered.as  a  fourth. 

When  I  fpoke  of  forefts  in  general,  as 
confirming  of  large  tracts  of  heathy-land, 
and  carpet-lawns,  interfperfed  with  woods*, 
I  had  a  particular  view  to  the  fcenery  of 


*  See  vol.  i.  p.  219, 
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New-foreft,  which  is  precifely  of  this  kind. 
It's  lawns  and  woods  are  every  where  divided 
by .  large  difhifts  of  heath.  Many  of  thefe 
woods  have  formerly  been,  as  many  of  the 
heaths  at  prefent  are,  of  vaft  extent;  run- 
ning feveral  miles  without  interruption.  Dif- 
ferent parts  too  both  of  the  open,  and  of  the 
woody  country,  are  fo  high,  as  to  command 
extenfive  diftances,  tho  no  part  can  in  any 
degree  aflume  the  title  of  mountainous. 


Along  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  from 
Ringwood  to  the  fea,  the  whole  furface  is 
flat,  inclofed,  and  cultivated.  There  is  little 
beauty  in  this  part.  Eaflward  from  Chrifl- 
church,  along  the  coaft,  as  far  as  to  the 
eftuary  of  Lymington-river  we  have  alfo  a 
continued  flat.  Much  heathy  ground  is  in- 
terfperfed;  but  no  woody  fcenery,  except 
in  fome  narrow  glen,  through  which  a  ri- 
vulet happens  to  find  it's  way  to  the  fea.  In 
two  or  three  of  thefe  there  is  fome  beauty. 

Here   the   coaft,     which    is   expofed  to 

the  ocean,  and  formed  by  the  violence  of 
ftorms,  is  edged  by  a  broken  cliff,  from 
which  are  prefented  grand  fea-views,  fome- 

times 
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times  embellifhed  with  winding  fhores.  As 
we.  leave  the  coaft,  and  afcend  more  into 
the  mid-land  parts  of  this  divifion,  the  fcenery 
improves.  The  ground  is  more  varied ;  woods 
and  lawns  are  interfperfed  :  and  many  of  them 
are  among  the  moil  beautiful  exhibitions  of 
this  kind,  which  the  foreft  prefents. 


In  the  next  divifion,  which  is  contained 
between  the  rivers  of  Lymington,  and  Beaulieu, 
we  have  alfo  great  variety  of  beautiful  country. 
•  The  coail  indeed  is  flat,  and  unedged  with 
cliff;  as  it  lies  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
which  defends  it  from  the  violence  of  the 
ocean :  but  the  views  it  prefents,  are  fometimes 
interefting.  It  is  wooded  in  many  parts 
almoft  to  the  water's  edge>  and  the  ifland 
appearing  like  a  diftant  range  of  mountains, 
gives  the  channel  the  form  of  a  grand  lake. 

As  we  leave  the  fea,    the   ground  rifes, 

and  the  woods  take  more  pofTeflion  of  it, 
efpecially  along  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers 
I  have  juft  mentioned,  which  afford  on  each 
fide  for  a  confiderable  fpace,  many  beautiful 
fcenes.  There  are  heathy  grounds  in  this 

E  3  diftrift 
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diftrift  sftfo ;  but  they  occupy  chiefly  the  middle 
parts  between  thefe  two  tracls  of  wood-land. 


In  that  divifion  of  New-foreft,  which  is 
confined  by  Beaulieu-river,  and  the  bay  of 
Southampton,  the  mid-land  parts  are  heathy 
as  in  the  laft;  but  the  banks,  and  vicinity 
both  of  the  river,  and  the  bay,  are  woody, 
and  full  of  beautiful  fcenery.  This  divifion 
is  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  moft  interefting 
of  the  foreft.  For  befides  it's  woods,  there 
is  greater  variety  of  ground,  than  in  any 
other  part.  Here  alfo  are  more  diverfified 
water-views,  than  are  exhibited  any  where  elfe. 
The  views  along  the  banks  of  Beaulieu-river, 
it  has  in  common  with  the  laft  divifion; 
but  thofe  over  the  bay  of  Southampton,  are 

wholly   it's    own. One    difagreeable   cir^ 

cumftance  attends  all  the  fea  views,  which 
are  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  that 
is,  the  oozinefs  of  the  beach,  when  the  fea 
retires.  A  pebbly,  or  a  fandy  fhore,  has  as 
good  an  effect  often  when  the  fea  ebbs,  as 
when  it  is  full  —  fometimes  perhaps  a  better: 
but  an  oozy  one  has  an  unpleafant  hue. 

However 
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However  this  fhore  is  one  of  the  beft  of 
the  kind ;  for  the  ooze  here  is  generally  covered 
with  green  fea-weed,  which  as  the  tide  retires, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  level  land  deferted 
by  the  fea,  and  turned  into  meadow.  But 
thefe  lands  are  meadows  only  in  furface ;  for 
they  have  no  paftoral  accompaniments. 


The  northern  divifion  of  New-foreft  contains 
all  thofe  parts,  which  lie  north  of  Ringwood  and 
Dibden.  As  this  diftricl  is  at  a  diftance  from 
the  fea,  and  not  interfered  by  any  river,  which 
deferves  more  than  the  name  of  a  brook,  it  is 
adorned  by  no  water-views,  except  near  Dibden, 
where  the  foreft  is  bounded  by  the  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  S  outhampton .  T  he  want  of  water 
however  is  recompenfed  by  grand  woody 
fcenes,  in  which  this  part  of  the  foreft  equals, 

if  not  exceeds,  any  other  part. In  noble 

diftances  alfo  it  excels ;  for  here  the  ground 
fwells  higher,  than  in  the  more  maritime  parts ; 
and  the  diftances,  which  thefe  heights  com- 
mand, confift  often  of  vaft  extenfive  foreft- 
fcenes. 


E  4  Befides 


Befides  the  heaths,  lawns,  and  woods,  of 
which  the  foreft  is  compofed,  there  is  another 
kind  of  furface  found  in  many  parts,  which 
comes  under  none  of  thefe  denominations,  and 
that  is  the  bog.  Many  parts  of  the  foreft  abound 
in  fprings ;  and  as  thefe  lands  have  ever  been 
in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  of  courfe  undrained, 
the  moifture  drains  itfelf  into  the  low  grounds, 
where,  as  ufual  in  other  rude  countries,  it 
becomes  foft,  and  fpongy,  and  generates  bogs. 
Thefe  in  fome  places  are  very  extenfive.  In 
the  road  between  Brokenhurft,  and  Ringwood, 
at  a  place  called  Longflade-bottom  -,  one  of 
thefe  bogs  extends  three  miles,  without  in- 
terruption, and  is  the  common  drain  of  all 
thofe  parts  of  the  foreft.  In  landfcape  indeed 
the  bog  is  of  little  prejudice.  It  has  in  general 
the  appearance  of  common  verdure.  But  the 
traveller  muft  be  on  his  guard.  Thefe  tracts 
of  deceitful  ground  are  often  dangerous  to  fuch 
as  leave  the  beaten  roads ;  and  traverfe  the 
paths  of  foreft.  A  horfe-track  is  not  always 
a  mark  of  fecurity.  It  is  perhaps  only  beaten 
by  the  little  foreft-horfe,  which  will  venture 
into  a  bog  in  queft  of  better  herbage  j  and  his 

lightnefs 
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lightnefs  fecures  him  in  a  place,  where  a  larger, 
horfe,  under  the  weight  of  a  rider,  would 
flounder.  If  the  traveller  therefore  meet  with 
a  horfe -path,  pointing  into  a  fwamp,  even 
tho  he  mould  obferve  it  to  emerge  on  the 
other  fide,  he  had  better  relinquifh  it.  The 
only  track  he  can  prudently  follow,  is  that 
of  wheels. 


Having  thus  prefented  the  reader  with  a 
general  view  of  New-foreft,  I  mail  now  en- 
deavour to  give  him  a  more  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  it,  and  mall  lead  him  into  fome 

of  it's  moft  beautiful  fcenes. Nor  was  the 

beauty  of  the  forefl  a  matter  of  no  concern, 
even  at  a  time,  when  we  might  have  fuppofed 
the  pleafures  of  the  chace  ingrofled  men's  whole 
attention.  "  There  are  three  fpecial  caufes, 
fays  Manwood,  why  the  forefl-laws  have  fo 
carefully  provided  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
vert  of  the  forefl.  The  firfl  is  for  the  fake 
of  cover  for  the  deer.  The  fecond  for  the 
fake  of  the  acorns,  maft,  &c.  which  feed 
them.  The  third  is  propter  decorum,  for  the 
comelinefs  and  beauty  of  the  fame  in  a  forefl. 
For  the  very  fight,  and  beholding  of  the 

goodly 


goodly  green,  and  pleafant  woods  in  a  foreft, 
is .  no  lefs  pleafant  and  delightful  in  the  eye 
of  a  prince,  than  the  view  of  the  wild  beafts 
of  chace  j  and  therefore  the,  grace  of  a  foreft 
is  to  be  decked  and  trimmed  up  with  (lore 

of  pleafant  green  coverts  *." One  fhould 

fcarce  have  expected  fuch  a  paffage  as  this 
in  a  law-book.  On  fuch  authority  however, 
I  hope,  I  may  confider  the  fcenery  of  the  foreft 
as  efTential  to  the  very  exiftence  of  it;  and 
fhall  proceed  with  more  confidence,  in  the 
defcription  of  thofe  goodly  green,  and  pleafant 
•woods ,  the  fight  and  beholding  whereof  is  fo 
comely  and  delightful. 

In  this  detail  I  fhall  rarely  go  in  queft  of 
views  into  the  intricacies,  and  receffes  of  the 
foreft.  Thefe  fweet  retreats  would  often  fur- 
nifh  a  great  variety  of  pleafing  fcenes ;  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  afcertain,  and  point 
them  out  to  the  obfervation  of  others.  I  fhall 
fatisfy  myfelf  therefore  with  following  the 
great  roads,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  commonly 
known,  where  views  may  eafily  be  afcertained  -y 
referving  only  the  liberty  of  ftepping  a  little 
afide,  when  any  thing  of  peculiar  excellence 


*  Manwood,  chap.  vi. 
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deferves  attention. J  fhould  in  this  detail 

alfo  purfue  my  rout  through  the  foreft,  with 
a  careful  eye  to  the  arbitrary  divifion  I  have 
made  of  it,  into  four  parts  * ;  but  as  the  roads 
will  not  always  admit  fuch  exaftnefs,  I  muft 
be  content  to  follow  the  rout  prefcribed  by 
the  furveyors  of  the  high- ways ;  keeping  within 
the  divifion  I  have  pointed  out  as  nearly  as  I 
can. 

*  See  page  5 1 . 


SECTION    V. 

Remarks  on  the  weftern  parts  of  New-foreft,  from  Vicar's- 
.  hill  to  Ringwood  ;  and  from  thence  through  Chrifl- 
church  to  Lymington. 

JT  ROM  Vicar's-hill,  we  pafTed  Boldre-bridge, 
and  afcending  the  oppofite  bank,  called  Rope- 
hill,  to  Battramfley,  we  had  a  beautiful  view 
of  the  efhiary  of  Lymington  river;  which 
when  rilled  with  the  tide,  forms  a  grand  fweep 
to  the  fea.  It  is  feen  to  moft  advantage  from 
the  top  of  the  hill,  a  few  yards  out  of  the  road 
on  the  right.  The  valley,  through  which  the 
river  flows,  is  broad ;  it's  fcreens  are  not  lofty, 
but  well  varied,  and  woody.  The  curves  of  the 
river  are  marked  by  long  projections  of  low 
land,  and  on  one  or  two  of  them  fome  little 
faltern,  or  other  building  is  creeled,  which 
breaks  the  lines.  The  diftance  is  formed  by 
the  fea,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.  All  together 
the  view  is  picturefque.  It  is  what  the  painter 

properly 


properly  calls  a  whole.  There  is  a  fore-ground, 
a  middle-ground,  and  diftance  —  all  har-^ 

monioufly  united.  We  have  the  fame 

view,  only  varied  by  pofition,  from  many 
high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  I 
know  not,  that  it  appears  to  fuch  advantage 

any  where  as  from  this  hill. At  Battram- 

fley  we  join  the  London-road. 

From  hence  to  Brokenhurft,  the  foreft 
exhibits  little  more  than  a  wild  heath,  fkirted 
here  and  there  with  diftant  wood. 

Brokenhurft  is  a  pleafant  foreft-village, 
lying  in  a  wide  vale,  adorned  with  lawns, 
groves,  and  rivulets,  and  furrounded  on  the 

higher  grounds  by  vaft  woods. From  the 

church-yard  an  expanded  view  opens  over  the 
whole.  On  the  left  rife  the  woods  of  Hin- 
chelfea,  and  adjoining  to  thefe,  the  woods  of 
Rinefield.  The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  high 
grounds  of  Boldre-wood.  The  little  fpeck 
juft  feen  among  them,  is  a  fummer-houfe, 
built  by  lord  Delawar  to  command  a  foreft- 
view.  The  houfe  among  the  woods  on  the 
right  is  Cuffnel's,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Rofe;  and 
ftill  more  to  the  right,  are  the  woods  of 
Lyndhurft. 


At 
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rjitlta 

At  the  entrance  of  Brokenhurft,  a  little  to 
the  right,  Mr.  Morant's  houfe  commands  a 
very  grand,  and  pi<5lurefque  foreft-view.  Both 
the  fore-ground,  and  the  diftance,  are  complete. 

The  former  is  an  elevated  park-fcene, 
confirming  of  great  variety  of  ground  •,  well- 
planted  y  and  defcending  gently  into  the  vale 
below.  Among  the  trees,  which  adorn  it, 
are  a  few  of  the  oldeit,  and  moft  venerable 
oaks  of  the  foreft.  I  doubt  not  but  they 
chronicle  on  their  furrowed  trunks  ages  before 
the  conqueft. 

From  this  grand  fore-ground  is  prefented 
an  extenfive  foreft-view.  It  confifts  of  a  wide 
range  of  flat  pafturage  (for  fuch  the  bofom 
of  the  vale  appears)  garnifhed  with  tufted 
clumps  and  woody  promontories  fhooting  into 
it ,  and  contrafted  by  immenfe  woods,  which 
occupy  all  the  rifing  grounds  above  it,  and 
circle  the  horizon.  The  contrail  between  the 
open,  and  woody  parts  of  the  diftance,  and  the 
grandeur  of  each  part,  are  in  the  higheft  ftile 
of  pi6lurefque  beauty. 

This  grand  view  is  difplayed  to  moft  ad- 
vantage from  the  front  of  the  houfe  :  but  it  is 

feen 
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feen  alfo  veiy  advantageoufly  through    other 
openings  among  the  trees  of  the  fore-ground. 

After  examining  this  grand  difplay  of  foreft- 
fcenery,  we  took  a  view  of  a  humbler,  but  very 
beautiful  fcene  in  the  improvements,  which 
Mr.  Morant  lately  made  at  the  bottom  of  his 
park  in  Boldre-water  valley.  Here,  the  river, 
which  at  Lymington  mixes  with  the  tide,  is 
yet  a  foreft-ftream,  wandering  obfcurely  among 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  often  hid  beneath 
its  banks.  By  the  means  of  different  heads,  it's 
confequence,  through  the  fpace  of  two  or  three 
miles,  is  confiderably  raifed  j  and  it's  rough- 
nefs  being  in  part  (judicioufly,  confidering  it's 
fituation,)  pared  away,  it  takes  a  character  very 
much  it's  own  —  a  character  of  high  paftoral 
beauty,  blended  with  a  large  proportion  of 
fylvan  grandeur. 


As  you  leave  the  village  of  Brokenhurft, 
the  woods  receive  you  in  a  noble  riling  vifta, 
-in  which  form  the  road  is  cut  through  the 
forefl.  This  villa  is  exceedingly  grand.  A 
winding  road  through  a  wood,  has  undoubtedly 
more  beauty  than  a  vifta;  and  in  a  fmaller 
fcene  we  always  wifh  to  find  it;  and  even 
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reprobate  the  villa,  wherever  it  occurs.  But 
through  a  vafl  foreft  the  villa  is  in  better 

o 

tafte  j  tho  I  do  not  apprehend  we  are  under 
any  obligations,  on  this  fcore,  to  the  furveyor 
of  the  highways.  He  took  the  direct  road ; 
which  happened,  on  this  occafion,  to  be  the 
line  of  beauty,  as  it  here  fuits  the  greatnefs  of 
the  fcene ;  and  fhews  the  depth  of  the  forell, 
and  the  vaflnefs  of  it's  woods,  to  the  greateft 
advantage.  Regular  forms  are  certainly  unpic- 
turefque  j  but  from  their  fimplicity,  they  are 
often  allied  to  greatnefs.  So  erTential  is  fim- 
plicity to  greatnefs,  that  we  often  fee  inftances, 
in  which  the  ftillnefs  of  fymmetry  hath  added 
to  grandeur,  if  not  produced  it ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  we  as  often  fee  a  fublime  effect:  in- 
jured by  the  meretricious  charms  of  picturefque 
forms,  and  arrangements. 

We  are  not  however  to  conceive  of  the 
foreft-vifta,  as  we  do  of  the  tame  villas  formed 
by  the  hand  of  art.  As  it  is  cut  through  a 
tract  of  woody  country,  it  is  firft,  free  from 
all- formality  in  the  difpofition  of  the  trees. 
In  the  artificial  vifla,  the  trees  are  all  of  one 
age,  and  planted  iij  regular  growth.  The 
whole  pkm  is  the  offspring  of  formality ; 
and  the  more  formal  it  is,  the  nearer  it  ap- 
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preaches  that  idea  of  perfection,  at  which  it 
aims.  But  in  the  foreft-vifta  the  trees  are 
cafually  large,  or  fmall ;  growing  in  clumps, 
or  landing  fingle;  crouding  upon  the  fore- 
ground, or  receding  from  it;  as  the  wild 
hand  of  nature  hath  fcattered  them.  And  it 
is  curious  to  fee  with  what  richnefs  of  inven- 
tion, if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  nature  mixes,  and 
intermixes  her  trees ;  and  fhapes  them  into 
fuch  a  wonderful  variety  of  groupes,  and 
beautiful  forms.  Art  may  admire,  and  at- 
tempt to  plant,  and  form  combinations  like 
hers :  but  whoever  examines  the  wild  com- 
binations of  a  foreft  (which  is  a  delightful 
ftudy  to  a  picturefque  eye)  and  compares  them 
with  the  attempts  of  art,  has  little  tafte,  if 
he  do  not  acknowledge  with  aftonifhment,  the 
fuperiority  of  nature's  workmanmip. 

The  artificial  vifta  again  is  rarely  compofed 
of  more  than  one  fpecies.  It  is  the  fir,  the 
lime,  or  the  elm.  But  in  the  foreft-vifta,  you 
have  not  only  different  kinds  of  trees  inter- 
mixed ;  but  bufhes  alfo,  and  underwood,  and 
wild  plants  of  all  kinds,  which  are  continually 
producing  new  varieties  in  every  part. 

Open  groves  too  make  another  variety  in 
the  foreft-vifta.  In  the  woods  between  Bro- 

kenhurft, 


kenhurft,  and  Lyndhurft,  an  open  grove  is 
continued  on  the  right,  with  little  interrup- 
tion, between  the  feventh  and  eighth  ftones. 
The  woods  on  the  left  are  chiefly  clofe. 

Befides,  thefe  grand  viftas  are  not  only 
varied  with  fuch  fmaller  openings,  and  recefles, 
as  are  formed  by  the  irregular  growth  of  trees ; 
they  are  broken  alfo  by  lawns,  and  tracts  of 
pafturage,  which  often  fhoot  athwart  them. 
One  of  this  kind,  and  a  very  beautiful  one, 
occurs  at  the  fixth  ftone,  and  another,  tho  of 
inferior  fize  and  beauty,  at  the  feventh. 

Added  to  this  intermixture  of  lawn  and 
wood,  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the  ground  in 
various  parts  of  this  vifta  produce  another 
fpecies  of  variety.  The  elevation  is  no  where 
confiderable ;  but  it  is  fufficient  to  occafion 
breaks  in  the  convergency  of  the  great  per- 
fpeclive  lines.  It  creates  alfo  new  beauties  in 
the  fcenery;  particularly  in  fome  parts  on 
the  left,  where  you  look  down  from  the  road, 
among  trees  retiring,  and  finking  from  the  eye, 
till  the  ftems  of  the  moft  diftant  are  loft  in 
the  deep  fhadows  of  the  defcending  recefles. 

All  thefe  circumflances  give  iheforeft-wtfta  a 
very  different  air  from  the  artificial  one,  diver- 
fifying  the  parts,  of  which  it  is  corapofed, 
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fo  much,  that  the  eye  is  never  fatigued  with 
furveying  them  j  while  the  whole  together 
prefents  one  vaft,  fublime  objecl:.  Like  a 
grand  gallery  of  exquifite  pictures,  it  fills  the 
«ye  with  all  it's  greatnefs ;  while  the  objefts, 
on  each  fide,  continually  changing,  afford  at 
every  ftep  a  new  entertainment. 

A  late  traveller  through  Ruflia  does  not 
fee  thefe  beauties  in  a  foreft-vifta.  "  The 
country,  fays  he,  through  which  we  paffed. 
was  ill-calculated  to  alleviate  our  fufferings  by 
transferring  our  attention  from  ourfelves  to  the 
objects  around  us.  The  road  ran,  as  ftrait 
as  an  arrow,  through  a  perpetual  foreft. 
Through  the  dreary  extent  of  a  hundred  and 
ten  miles,  the  gloomy  uniformity  was  only 

broken   by  a    few   folitary  villages." No 

doubt  the  continuation  of  a  hundred  and  ten 
miles  in  any  one  mode  offcenery  may  be  rather 
fatiguing :  but  I  fhould  have  thought,  that 
few  modes  of  fcenery  were  better  calculated 
to  transfer  the  attention  from  a  difagreeable 
fubject.  I  know  not  indeed  what  the  nature 
of  a  vifta  through  a  Ruffian  foreft  may  be ; 
but  if  it  partake  of  the  circumftances  that  I 
have  juft  been  defcribing,  in  this  vifta  through 
New-for-eft,  it  muft  confift  of  varieties,  which 

could 
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could  not  eafily  be  exhaufled.  Some  circum- 
flances  it  affords,  which  are  very  picturefque ; 
particularly  fuch  as  attend  the  numerous  herds 
of  oxen  you  every  where  meet,  moving  to- 
wards Peterfburgh.  They  are  brought  chiefly 
from  the  Ukrain,  the  neareft  part  of  which 
is  eight  hundred  miles  from  the  capital. 
During  this  long  progrefs  the  drivers  never 
lodge  under  any  fhelter,  but  what  the  forefl 
fupplies,  when  they  flop  to  feed  their  herds 
on  the  flips  of  paflurage  on  each  fide  of  the 
road.  In  the  evening  the  dead  filence  of 
the  country  is  interrupted  only  by  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  carols  of  the  drivers, 
which  refound  through  the  woods ;  while 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  forefr.  is  here  and 
there  brightened  by  fires  lighted  by  the 
herdfmen ;  round  which  they  fit  in  numerous 
groups  dreiTing  their  victuals,  or  ftretched 
afleep  along  the  ground*. 

The  account  I  have  here  given  of  the  foreft- 
vifta  is  the  fober  refult  of  frequent  examination. 
A  tranfcript  of  the  firft  feelings  would  have 
been  rhapfody;  which  no  defcription  fhould 


*  See  Cox's  travels  in  Ruflla,  vol.  ii. 
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indulge.  The  defcriber  imagines  that  his 
own  feelings  of  a  natural  fcene  can  be  conveyed 
by  warm  expreffions.  Whereas  nothing  but 
the  fcene  itjelfcan  convey  his  feelings.  Loofe 
ideas  (not  truth,  but  verifimilitude)  is  all  that 
verbal  defcription  pretends  to  convey;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  high  colouring ;  but 
to  be  aimed  at  by  plain,  appropriate,  intelli- 
gible terms. 

I  fhould  add,  before  I  leave  this  pleafmg 
vifta,  that  to  fee  it  in  perfection,  a  ftrong 
fun-mine  is  neceffary.  Even  a  meridian  fun, 
which  has  a  better  effecl  on  the  woods  of  the 
foreft,  than  on  any  other  fpecies  of  landfcape  *, 
is  not  perhaps  too  ftrong  for  fuch  a  fcene  as 
this.  It  will  rarely  happen,  but  that  one 
fide,  or  the  other  of  the  vifta  will  be  in 
ihadow ;  and  this  circumftance  alone  will 
produce  contrails,  which  will  be  highly 

agreeable. I  may  add  alfo,  that  this  vifta 

appears  to  much  greater  advantage,  as  we  rife 
through  it  to  Lyndhurft,  than  as  we  defcend 
to  Brokenhurft. 

As  we  paHTed  this  vifta,  we  faw,  in  many 
parts  through  the  trees,  on  the  left,  the  pales 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  252. 
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of  New-park,  juft  removed  from  the  road. 
This  park,  which  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
diftrift  of  New-foreft,  is  about  four  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  firft  ufed  to  fecure 
flray  cattle  forfeited  to  the  lord-warden :  but 
in  the  year  1670,  it  was  ftrongly  fenced  by 
Charles  II.  for  the  reception  of  a  particular 
breed  of  red-deer,  which  he  procured  from 
Francs*.  It  is  now  converted  into  a  farm  5 
having  been  granted  in  the  laft  reign  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford,  for  the  term  of  thirty  years. 


In  all  the  grand  fcenery  of  the  foreft,  which 
we  have  ju-ft  examined,  we  fee  little  appearance 
of  fine  timber.  Moft  of  the  beft  trees  have 
been  felled.  The  landfcape  however  in  general 
is  not  much  injured.  On  a  fore-ground  indeed, 

*  The  expence  of  this  work  ftands  thus  in  the  treafury-books. 
Fencing  New-park  and  Holm  coppice  £"100 

Winter  provilion  for  red-deer  •    •  50 

Pens  to  feed  them  20 

Paddocks  to  catch  them,  and  turn  them  out         20 

£190 
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when  we  have  a  fmgle  tree,  we  wiih  it  to 
be  of  the  noblcft  kind  j  and  it  mull  be 
confefled  that  in  our  paffage  through  this 
vifla,  which  in  every  part  as  we  pafs  along 
becomes  a  fore-ground,  there  is  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  noble  trees.  Many  of  the  oaks 
are  fcathed,  and  ragged  j  and  tho  in  com- 
pofition  trees  of  this  kind  have  frequently 
their  effect  * ;  yet  in  a  rich  foreft-fccne,  if 
they  prefent  themfelves  too  often,  they  offend. 
For  all  the  other  purpofes  of  fceneiy  how- 
ever, and  in  all  the  more  removed  parts  of  this 
vifta,  inferior  trees,  if  they  be  full  grown, 
anfwer  tolerably  well ;  and  when  intermixed 
with  ftunted  trees,  and  brufh-wood,  as  they  are 
in  the  wild  parts  of  the  foreft,  they  are  more 
beautiful,  than  if  the  whole  fcene  had  been 
compofed  of  trees  of  the  ftatelieft  order. 
Interftices  are  better  filled;  and  a  more  uni- 
form whole  is  produced. Confidered  in  this 

light  a  foreft  is  a  picture  of  the  world. 
We  find  trees  of  all  ages,  kinds,  and  degrees 
—  the  old,  and  the  young  —  the  rich,  and 
the  poor  —  the  ftately,  and  the  depreffed  — 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  8. 
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the  healthy,  and  the  infirm.  The  order  of 
nature  is  thus  preferved  in  the  world ;  and 
the  beauty  of  nature  is  thus  preferved  in  the 
forefl. 

A  gentleman  once  confulted  his  friend, 
who  pretended  to  a  degree  of  tafte,  about 
the  propriety  of  cutting  down  fome  trees, 
which  (haded  a  winding  avenue  to  his  back- 
front,  where  his  offices  were  placed.  His 
friend  advifed  him  by  all  means  to  leave  them 
untouched.  They  are  beautiful,  faid  he,  in 
themfelves ;  and,  you  fee,  they  fkreen  that 
part  of  your  houfe,  which  you  would  wifh 
to  have  Ikreened.  The  gentleman  feemed 
convinced,  and  the  next  time  he  met  his 
friend,  I  have  taken  your  advice,  faid  he, 
and  have  left  the  trees  (landing.  And  fo 
indeed  he  had;  but  all  the  ftunted  wood, 
and  under-growth,  which  he  confidered  as 
offenfive  rubbim,  he  had  rooted  up ;  over- 
looking their  ufe  in  compofition.  The  con- 
fequence  was,  he  laid  all  the  offenfive  part 
of  his  houfe  open ;  let  in  the  light ;  and 
intirely  deftroyed  the  fcene. 
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In  the  firft  book  I  mentioned  the  different 
effects  of  foil,  and  climate  on  trees*.  In 
New-foreft  thefe  obfervations  are  well  illuf- 
trated.  The  oaks  there  feem  to  have  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  are  the 
moil  pi&urefque  trees  of  the  kind,  we  meet 
with.  They  feldom  rife  into  lofty  ftems,  as 
oaks  ufually  do  in  richer  foils :  but  their 
branches,  which  are  more  adapted  to  what 
the  fhip-builders  call  knees  and  elboivs~\-,  are 
commonly  twifted  into  the  moft  picturefque 
forms.  In  general,  I  believe,  the  poorer  the 
foil,  the  more  pi6hirefque  the  tree  —  that  is, 
it  forms  a  more  beautiful  ramification. 

Befides,  the  New-forefl  oak  is  not  fo  much 
loaded  with  foliage,  as  the  trees  of  richer 
foils.  An  over-loaded  foliage  deftroys  all 
form.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  leaf 
is  too  thinly  fcattered,  the  tree  looks  blighted, 
(hrivelled,  and  meagre.  The  point  of  pic- 
turefque  perfection  is  when  the  tree  has  foliage 
enough  to  form  a  mafs ;  and  yet  not  fo 
much  as  to  hide  the  branches.  One  of  the 
great  ornaments  of  a  tree,  is  it's  ramification, 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  25.  f  See  vol.  i.  page  27. 
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which  ought  to  appear,  here  and  there,  un- 
der the  foliage,  even  when  it  is  in  full  leaf. 
It  is  the  want  of  this  fpecies  of  ramifi- 
cation, which  gives  a  heavinefs  to  the 
beech*. 


The  great  avenue  from  Brockenhuril  leads 
through  the  fpace  of  five  or  fix  miles.  After 
we  have  mounted  the  fummit  of  the  hill, 
the  clofe  views  in  the  defcent  on  the  other 
fide,  are  very  beautiful,  confifting  of  little 
woody  recedes,  open  groves,  or  open  glades, 
varied  as  they  were  before,  in  different 
forms. 


As  we  approach  Lyndhurft,  we  pafs  Foxlees 
on  the  left.      The   fituation  here   is  juft  the 

A 

reverfe  of  Mr.  Morant's.  The  one  {lands 
high,  and  commands  the  foreft  at  a  diftance; 
the  other,  in  a  bottom,  is  furrounded  by  it's 
woods.  Both  modes  of  fituation  have  their 
beauty ;  but  an  extenfive  forefl  view  before  the 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  48. 
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houfc,  with  a  few  noble  trees  on  the  fore- 
ground, is  not  only,  at  all  times,  a  better  pic- 
ture ;  but  is  alfo  more  agreeably  varied  by  the 
occafional  incidents  of  light  and  weather,  of 
which  the  other  is  not  capable. 

In  a  part  of  the  fkreen,  which  divides 
thefe  grounds  from  the  road,  we  have  an 
opportunity  of  remarking  the  difagreeable  effect 
of  trees  planted  alternately.  The  eye  is 
difgufted  with  looking  firft  on  a  fir,  fecondly 
on  an  elm;  thirdly  011  a  fir;  fourthly  on  an 
elm  again,  and  fo  on.  And  yet  this  tire- 
fome  monotony,  under  the  name  of  variety, 
is  one  of  the  commoner!  modes  of  planting. 
In  planting,  we  fhould  certainly  endeavour 
at  leaft  to  plant  like  nature,  which  gives 
us  the  beft  criterion  of  beauty.  This  alter- 
nacy  is  a  direct,  and  ftudied  oppofition  to 
all  her  pleafing  forms  of  compofition.  It 
not  only  fhews  the  hand  of  art;  but  of 
the  moft  taflelefs  art.  How  much  more 
beautiful  would  fuch  a  fkreen  appear,  made 
up  of  different  kinds  of  trees  in  malTes  of 
each;  or  in  an  indifcriminate  mixture  of 
all  together? 

The 
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The  town  of  Lyndhurft  makes  a  picturefque 
appearance,  as  we  approach  it;  but  inftead 
of  entering  it,  we  left  it  on  the  right;  and 
turned  abruptly  into  the  road  to  Minfted. 
The  ground  here  is  much  varied.  It  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  wooded  in  clumps ;  with  cot- 
tages here  and  there,  interfperfed.  Nothing 
in  the  paftoral  ftile  can  be  more  pi<5hirefque* 

We  have  alfo  extenfive  views  through 

the  woods;  particularly  a  grand  retrofpec~t 
towards  Southampton.  But  as  we  approach 
Minfted,  the  woods  fail :  all  becomes  cul- 
tivation; and  the  idea  of  a  foreft  is  in  a 
great  degree  loft.  Soon  after  we  enter  the 
weftern  road  to  Ringwood,  over  a  fpacious 
heath. 

At  the  eighty-third  ftone,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  down  the  hill  on  the  right  from 
the  road,  v/e  are  (hewn  the  fcene  of  the 
celebrated  event  of  Rufus's  death.  When  I 
mentioned  the  free*,  on  which  the  arrow  of 
Tyrrel  glanced,  .1  offered  fome  reafons  for 
fuppofing  it  might  be  admitted,  as  evidence 
in  identifying  the  place.  The  fcene  alfo  in 


*  See  voL  i.  page  165. 

fome 


fome  degree  bears  the  fame  teftimony.  For 
hiftory  informs  us,  the  diverfion  of  the  day 
was  now  over,  the  fun  was  declining,  and 
William,  difmounting  his  horfe,  was  enjoying 
a  moment's  reft  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
chace*,  when  a  flag  darted  fuddenly  acrofs 
the  heath.  The  king  turned  towards  it, 
and  lifting  his  hand  to  fkreen  his  eyes 
from  the  fun-f-,  at  that  moment  received  the 
arrow.  The  fcene  is  a  fweet  fequeftercd  bottom, 
open  to  the  weft,  where  the  corner  of  a  heath 
finks  gently  into  it ;  but  fheltered  on  the  eaft 
by  a  beechen  grove,  and  on  every  other  fide 
by  trees,  forming  an  irregular  fkreen  around  it; 
among  which  are  feveral  winding  avenues  of 

greenfward. It  is  the  very  place,  where  a 

perfon  heated  with  toil,  might  be  allured  to 
flop  for  a  moment's  repofe.  But  the  chief 
circumftance  of  evidence  is,  that  as  the  place 
is  open  only  to  the  weft,  where  the  heath 
was  never  probably  covered  with  wood,  the 
king  could  there  only  have  been  incommoded 
by  an  evening-fun. 


*  See  William  of  Malmfb.  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
•f-  See  an  account,   which    Rapin  gives   in    a  note   from  Sir 
John  Haywood. 

Having 
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Having  taken  a  view  of  this   fcene,  which 

o 

ill  itfelf,  unconnected  with  the  hiflory  of 
records,  is  a  pleafmg  one,  we  afcended  again 
into  the  great  road,  and  purfued  the  heath, 

over  which   it  led. It  is  a  wild  expanfe, 

unadorned  with  wood ;  but  bounded  on  every 
fide,  by  very  extenfive  diflances.  In  front 
you  difcover  the  high  grounds  of  the  ifle  of 
Purbeck.  On  the  left,  you  have  a  large 
range  over  the  ifle  of  Wight.  In  the  retro- 
fpect  you  over-look  the  bay,  and  town  of 
Southampton;  and  on  the  right  is  fpread 
before  you  a  vaft  ftretch  of  diftant  country, 
bounded  by  the  hills  of  Wiltfhire,  and  Dor- 
fertfhire.  This  laft  is  the  only  part  of  thefe 
diftances,  which  hath  any  pi&urefque  value. 
About  the  eighty-fix th  flone,  the  parts  of  it 
are  befl  difpofed;  but  it  is  the  richeft  about 
.the  eighty-ninth,  where  it  is  feen  over  a  woody 
bottom,  which  makes  a  middle  ground. 


In  this  part  of  the  foreft  the  paling  of  one 
of  the  new  inclofures  to  fecure  timber,  which 
ran  a  confiderable  way  in  a  itraight  line, 

deformed 
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deformed  our  views.      Sometimes  indeed   the 
paling  of  parks,    and   forefts   is   picturefque, 
where  it  runs  winding  round  a  hill,  and  appears 
again  perhaps  in  fome  oppofite  direction  j  but 
in  general,    it  is  an   unpleafmg  object;    and 
what  in  adorned   fcenery  we  fhould  wifh   to 
hide.     Indeed  all  divifions  of  property  are  great 
nuifances  to  the  piclurefque  eye,   which  loves 
to  range  at  large ;  and  it  adds  peculiar  beauty 
to  the  foreft,  that  in  general  the  grand  lines 
of  nature,  and  various  fwelling  of  the  ground, 
are  unbroken  by  thefe  intrufions,  aud  have  their 
full  play,  and  undulation.     In  remote  diftances, 
hedge-rows,    pales,   and   other   objects,    offen- 
five   on  the   fpot,    become   one   rich   blended 
furface.  —  And  yet,  even  on  the  fpot,  winding 
lanes,    with  full-grown   hedges   on  each   fide, 
are  often  beautiful.     It  is  clipping^  and  making, 
as  they  phrafe  it,  which  ruin  the  piclurefque 
idea.     Utility  is  always  counteracting  beauty. 
No   fooner  is  the   hedge   in  perfection,    than 
it  is  deflroyed*. 

The 


*  If  the  reader  wifh    to  know   an    ancient    mode  of  making 

hedges,    he  will   find   it,    as    follows,    in  the  fifth  book   of  Q. 

Curtius.     "  Having  planted  twigs  very  clofe  in  the  fituation  they 

A  wiflied, 


The  approach  to  Ringwood,  as  we  leave 
the  wild  heath,  which  gave  occafion  to  this 
digreffion,  is  woody  and  pleafant. Ring- 
wood  was  formerly  the  boundary  of  the  foreft 
in  this  part ;  and  in  times  of  flill  more  remote 
antiquity,  was  a  place  of  great  note.  I  know 
not  whether  in  Saxon  times,  it  did  not  claim 
the  honours  of  regal  refidence.  At  prefent 
it  is  a  cheerful  town,  feated  in  a  flat  country, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which  fpreads, 
near  it,  into  a  large  piece  of  water,  full  of  little 
iflands,  and  frequented  by  fwans. 


Somewhere  near  this  part  of  the  river  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  is  faid  to  have  been  taken, 
in  the  year  1685,  after  his  defeat  at  Sedgmore, 
near  Bridgwater.  Thus  far  he  had  travelled 


wimed,  they  bent  their  branches,  as  they  made  flioots,  and 
inferted  their  extremities  into  the  earth.  Here  they  took  root ; 
and  from  thefe  roots  (hot  into  new  branches.  Thefe  again 
were  bent  into  the  earth,  and  fo  on,  till  a  fence  was  obtained 

of  the  dimenfions  wanted." 1  have  feen  this  mode,  I  believe, 

pra&ifed  in  fome  parts  of  England. 
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ill  difguife,  and  generally  by  night  j  feeding 
on  pulfe,  and  green  corn,  which  he  found 
growing  in  the  fields.  But  I  think  the  ac- 
count more  probable,  that  he  was  taken  near 
Woodlands  in  Dorfetfhire*.  It  was  thought 
however,  that  he  intended  to  have  fecured 
himfelf  in  the  woods  of  New-foreft,  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted  from  having 
frequently  hunted  in  them. 


From  Ringwood  to  Chrift-church  you  pafs 
through  a  flat  country,  along  clofe,  and  woody 
lanes.  Scarce  any  diftant  view  is  admitted,  ex- 
cept here  and  there,  among  the  meadows  on 
the  right.  On  the  left,  Mr.  Compton's  park  at 
Biftern  affords  fome  variety,  running  a  con- 
liderable  way  along  the  road,  and  grazed  with 
herds  of  large  fpeckled  cattle,  without  horns. 

As  we  leave  the  village  of  Sopley,  the 
meadows  on  the  right,  form  a  better  landfcape, 
than  we  had  yet  had.  The  parts  are  large, 
tho  flat  j  and  the  whole  is  bounded  with  wood ; 
in  which  the  tower  of  Chrift-church  appears 
as  a  principal  object. 

*  See  Hatching's  hift.  of  Dorfet,  p.  60,  and  499. 

The 
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The  church,  to  which  it  belongs,  was  for- 
merly monaftic.  It  is  a  grand  pile,  partly 
Saxon,  and  partly  Gothic.  Some  of  it's  Gothic 
members  are  beautiful;  particularly  a  fmall 
chapel,  near  the  altar,  dedicated  to  the  virgin 
Mary;  which  for  proportion  and  beauty  of 
workmanfhip,  is  a  very  elegant  piece  of  Gothic 
architecture.  The  church  is  now  parochial. 

The  town  of  Chrift-church,  which  takes  it's 
name  from  the   church,    is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity.     Here  we  find  the  ruins  of  a  caftle, 
which  was   intended   formerly  to   fecure    the 
mouth  of  the  Avon.     This  river  is  joined  by 
the  Stour  below  the  town;  where  uniting  in 
a  full  ftream,  they  wind  together  through  a 
bleak   coaft,    forming   it  firft   into   large   flat 
meadows,  and  then  opening  into  a  bay  before 
they  enter  the  fea.     The  view,  which  is  not 
very   interefting,    is    bounded   by   a   ridge   of 
high  lands,  called  Chrift-church  head,  on  the 
right;    and  on   the  left,  by  the   weftern   end 
of  the   ifle  of  Wight,    which    in    this   part, 
makes   a   remarkable  appearance.      It  is  feen 
nearly  in  front;  and  it's   broken  cliffs,  when 
the  noon-tide   fun   in   winter   fhines  ftrongly 
upon  them,  appear  like  the  ends  of  two  frac- 
tured walls,  divided  by  a  dark  cavity, 

G  2  From 
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From  Chrift-church  to  Lymington  the 
country  continues  flat,  cultivated,  and  inclofed. 
Scarce  an  object  prefents  itfelf.  A  little  to 
the  right  of  the  road,  you  fee  a  large  houfe 
built  by  lord  Bute  for  the  benefit  of  the  fea  air. 
It  frauds'  on  a  cliff  directly  oppofite  to  Cher- 
bourg, from  which  it  is  about  fixty  miles 
diftant;  and  it  overlooks  the  fea,  juft  in  that 
point,  where  Chrift-church  head,  and  the 
weftern  promontory  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  form 
an  immenfe  colonade  before  it. 

The  road  to  the  houfe  runs  directly  to  the 
front,  narrow,  and  contracted  at  the  entrance, 
but  opening  by  degrees.  The  houfe  firft 
appears  j  then  the  lawn  ;  which,  tho  narrow 
in  front,  extends  amply  on  both  fides,  with  a 
pavilion  at  each  extremity.  Thefe  pavilions 
have  a  good  effect  from  the  fea,  by  giving 
confequence  to  the  houfe.  From  the  land  they 
contribute,  by  marking  the  limits  of  the  lawn, 
to  open  the  'idea  more  gradually.  Beyond 
the  lawn,  the  grand  colonade  juft  mentioned, 
extends  j  and  beyond  all,  the  expanfe  of  the 
ocean.  There  is  fomething  very  amufing  in 
thus  contemplating  an  idea,  which  is  conti- 
nually dilating  and  opening  itfelf  from  a  narrow 
tunnel  into  infinite  fpace.  If  it  were  the 

effect 
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effect  of  chance,  or   neceflity,  we  have   only 
to  admire  the  happinefs  of  it. 

The  cliff,  on  which  the  houfe  ftands,  is 
about  fifty,  or  fixty  yards  high.  It  is  not 
perpendicular,  but  the  ground  being  of  a 
fpongy,  foundering  nature,  is  continually 
falling  in  huge  maffes  •,  and  affords  an  eafy 
foundation  for  winding  flairs  among  the  heaps 
of  ruin,  which  occupy  the  ilope.  At  the 
bottom  you  are  received  by  a  clean,  fandy 
beach,  where,  at  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  you 
may  continue  your  walk  many  miles. 

The  houfe  is  a  fumptuous  pile  \  and  contains 
much  curiofity  :  but  we  were  in  quefl  only  of 
fcenery.  Lord  Bute  has  made  an  attempt  to 
adorn  the  cliff  around  him  with  a  plantation. 
But  if  it  fhould  not  thrive,  as  I  think  it  hardly 
can,  the  lofs  perhaps  is  not  great.  Trees,  in 
fo  expofed  a  fituation,  m^y  perhaps  juft  get 
hold  of  the  ground:  but  it  is  impoflible  for 
them  to  produce  either  fhelter,  or  ornament. 
Indeed  in  views  of  this  kind,  it  may  be 
4oubted,  whether  the  rural  idea  mould  not 
purpofely  be  excluded,  as  interfering  with  the 
native  grandeur  of  the  fcene.  Flowers,  and 
flowering  fhrubs  at  lead  feem  alien  beauties. 

03  As 
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As  we  leave  lord  Bute's,  the  country  flill 
continues  flat,  cultivated,  and  inclofed.  Scarce 
a  fmgle  opening  prefents  itfelf.  We  obferved 
however  one  fpecies  of  landfcape,  which  in  fo 
flat  a  furface,  is  fmgular  —  thofe  hollows,  or 
dells  mentioned  in  the  general  view  of  the 
foreft*,  running  acrofs  it  to  the  fea.  They  have 
not  indeed  the  confequence  of  mountain-dells ; 
yet  fome  of  them  afford  pleafmg  fcenery.  The 
moft  remarkable  are  thofe  of  Chuton,  Afhley, 
and  EfFord.  Through  each  of  thefe  runs  a  little 
rivulet,  which  the  traveller,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  will  fometimes  be  furprized  to  fee 
fwoln  to  an  extraordinary  fize,  without  any  ap- 
parent caufe.  The  cafe  is,  they  communicate 
with  the  fea,  at  a  very  little  diftance;  but 
being  totally  fcreened  from  it,  and  flickered 
by  wood  on  eveiy  fide,  they  have  the  appear- 
ance of  inland  brooks,  tho  in  facl  they  are 
under  the  influence  of  a  tide. 

The  cliff,  on  which  lord  Bute's  houfe 
ftands,  runs  two,  or  three  miles  along  the 
coaft  towards  Lymington;  and  is  known  by 


*  See  page   52. 

the 


the  name  of  Hordle  cliff.  The  fummit  of 
it  is  a  fine  carpet  down,  and  is  much  fre- 
quented in  the  fummer-feafon,  by  company 
from  Lymington,  for  the  fake  of  fea-air,  and 
fea- views.  The  fides  of  this  cliff,  as  was 
obferved,  frequently  fall  in ;  and  after  one  of 
thefe  founders,  as  they  are  called,  the  maffes 
of  ruin  form  a  bold,  rough  bank,  againft  the 
fea,  which  fecures  the  coaft  from  another 
founder,  till  that  body  of  earth  is  wafhed  away, 
and  the  land-fprings  have  loofened  the  earth 
above,  when  the  cliff  again  falls  in.  Within  thefe 
laft  twenty  years  the  fea  has  gained  near  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  in  fome  places  on  this 
coaft  j  and  the  calculators  of  the  countiy  fay, 
that  lord  Bute's  houfe  cannot  pofTibly  ftand 
above  thirty  years.  He  has  taken  however 
great  pains  to  fecure  it,  by  diverting,  at  a  great 
expence,  the  land-fprings :  fo  that  he  has 
little  to  fear  but  the  action  of  the  fea,  which, 
tho  a  rough  enemy,  is  a  much  lefs  dangerous 
one ;  and  againft  this  he  has  endeavoured  to 
guard  by  facing  the  precipice  in  different  parts 
with  ftone. 

In  this  cliff  between  Chrift-church  and 
Lymington,  is  found  a  great  variety  of  foflil 
ihells.  About  a  hundred  and  twenty  different 

G  4  forts 
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forts  were  collected  by  Mr.  Brander,  of  Chrift- 
church,  and  prefented  to  the  Britifh  mufeum. 
He  publifhed  alfo  in  1766,  defcriptions,  and 
very  neat  engravings  of  them,  under  the  title 
of  FoJJilia  Hantanienjia.  Thefe  fhells  are 
found  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  below 
the  furface.  The  ftratum  above  them  is 
fand  and  gravel.  The  foil,  in  which  they 
are  found,  is  a  bluirti  clay ;  and  runs  down 
from  the  gravelly  ftratum,  to  a  level  with  the 
fea ;  and  probably  much  deeper.  In  every 
part  of  this  cliff  thefe  fhells  are  found;  but 
chiefly  about  the  village  of  Hordle.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  them,  as  the  collector  muft 
clamber  up  the  fides  of  the  precipice,  and 
then  extricate  them  from  the  clay,  which 
is  very  ftiff.  Their  texture  too  is  very  brit- 
tle, and  will  hardly  bear  cleanfmg.  What  is 
remarkable,  few  of  thefe  fhells  belong  to  this 
coaft,  or  indeed  to  any  European  cpaft;  fome 
of  them  are  faid  to  be  tropical ;  and  many 
of  them  as  far  as  is  known,  are  found  no 
where  but  on  this  cliff,  Jt  is  remarkable 
alfo,  that  this  ftratum  of  fhells  runs  in  a 
northerly  direction  quite  through  New-foreft. 
Wherever  the  earth  is  opened  to  any  depth, 
in  digging  marie,  or  on  other  occafions,  (hell? 

are 
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are  found ;  tho  I  never  faw  them  of  any  fize ; 
except  upon  the  coaft. 

About  two,  or  three  miles  farther,  the  cliff 
fails ;  and  the  coaft  becoming  flat,  forms  a  fin- 
gular  fpit  of  land,  which  runs  two  miles  into  the 
fea,  and  leaves  but  a  narrow  channel  between 
it,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight.  At  the  end  of 
it  ftands  Hurft-caftle.  This  little  peninfula, 
as  it  may  be  called,  is  fo  narrow,  that  it 
fcarce,  at  high  water,  exceeds  two  hundred 
yards  in  breadth.  In  high  tides  it  is  much 
narrower.  The  whole  is  covered  with  loofe 
pebbles.  The  fide  towards  the  ifland  is  a 
bold  fhore;  beaten  into  ledges,  or  terraces 
of  pebbles,  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 
The  other  fide,  which  is  fhelfrered,  is  un- 
dulating, marfhy,  and  undetermined;  forming 
the  water,  when  the  tide  flows,  into  a  fmooth 
land-locked  bay.  The  Ikirts  of  this  bay, 
well  fheltered  from  the  tide  by  Hurft-beach, 
are  commodioufly  formed  into  falterns,  where 
great  quantities  of  excellent  fait  have  been 
made;  tho  the  trade  has  of  late  fallen  off. 
The  fquare,  bounded  receptacles  which  re- 
ceive the  brine,  are  a  glaring  injury  to  the 
beauty  of  the  fhorp. 

From 
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From  the  little  peninfula,  on  which  Hurft- 
caftle  {hinds,  you  are  entertained  with  views 
on  each  hand.  The  ifland,  and  the  Needle- 
rocks  are  objects,  dreary,  vail,  and  grand ;  and 
not  wholly  unpifturefque.  But  to  make  them 
objects  of  the  pencil,  they  muft  be  well  in- 
lightened,  and  the  fore-ground  adorned  with 
a  little  naval  furniture  — •  an  anchor,  a  net  hang- 
ing to  dry,  a  drifted  boat,  or  fome  other 
object,  with  which  fea-coafls  abound.  When 
I  firft  faw  this  fcene,  it  was  in  a  fultry  fummer- 
noon,  and  all  the  cliffs  were  overfpread  with 
that  dingy  indiftinct  hue,  which  fometimes 
accompanies  a  hot  meridian  fun.  The  fea, 
which  was  calm,  was  lighter  than  the  land, 
tho  darker  than  the  Iky. But  in  the  even- 
ing, the  white  cliff  at  the  end  of  the  ifland, 
together  with  the  Needles,  were  tinged  with 
the  fetting  fun,  and  became  very  fplendid ; 
and  the  fea  glowing  with  equal  radiance,  the 
whole  view,  and  every  part  of  it,  was  rich 
and  harmonious. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  the 
Hampfhire  coaft,  extending  far  and  wide, 
forms  an  immenfe  bay,  which  appears  flat, 
woody,  and  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of 

diftant 
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diftant  objects.  The  parts  are  here,  and  there, 
picturefque :  but  the  whole,  tho  amufing,  is 
too  vaft  for  the  pencil. 

Hurft-caftle  lying  level  with  the  beech, 
fully  commands  the  channel,  which  feparates 
the  coaft  of  Hampfhire  from  the  ifle  of 
Wight.  It  confifts  of  a  round  tower  forti- 
fied by  femi-circular  baftions  ;  and  was  among 
the  ftrongeft  of  thofe  caftles,  which  were 
built  by  Henry  VIII.  But  fince  Portf- 
mouth  hath  been  a  place  of  confequence, 
and  always  guarded  by  a  fleet,  this  caftle, 
as  well  as  others  of  the  fame  intention,  are 
now  neglected. In  this  caftle  the  apart- 
ments are  ftill  {hewn,  where  Charles  I. 
was  confined,  when  he  was  carried  from  the 
ifle  of  Wight;  and  very  miferable  they  are. 

On  the  batteries  we  faw  an  inftance  of 

Hogarth's  humour,  when  he  was  painter  to 
the  ordinance.  The  carriages  have  all  crowns 
painted  on  them,  with  the  king's  initials. 
Below  one  of  them,  painted  exactly  in  the 
vulgar  ftile  of  the  reft,  Hogarth  has  formally 

put  the  initials  of  his  name. The  form 

of  this  caftle  at  a  diftance,  fet  off  by  the 
rocks  of  the  ifland  as  a  back  ground,  is  not 
unpifturcfque. 

The 
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The  Needles,  which  are  of  the  fame  tex- 
ture of  rock  with  the  neighbouring  cliffs  of 
the  ifland,  feem  to  have  been  wafhed  from 
them  by  the  fea.  A  gradual  change  has 
been  obferved,  even  in  the  memory  of  man. 
We  may  eafily  imagine  with  what  violence  a 
florm  at  fea  pours  in  among  thefe  piles  of 
formidable  rocks,  when  the  faction  and  eddies 
of  tides  and  currents  make  them  dangerous 
to  approach  ;:lmoft  in  the  fereneft  weather. 


Befides  the  curious  fltuation  of  Hurft- 
caftle,  there  is  another  peculiarity  on  this 
coaft,  which  deferves  notice.  It  is  an  ifland 
called  the  Shingles^  which  fometimes  rifes 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water;  and 
at  other  times  totally  difappears.  It  fhifts 
it's  fltuation  alfo,  rearing  itfelf,  at  one  time, 
nearer  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  at  •  another, 
nearer  the  coaft  of  Hampfhire.  The  myftery 
of  it  is  this.  In  that  part  of  the  channel  lies 
a  vaft  bank  of  pebbles,  fo  near  the  furface, 
that  it  is  beaten  up  into  an  ifland,  by  the 
raging  of  the  fea,  fometimes  on  one  fide, 
and  fometimes  on  the  other,  as  the  tides  and 
currents  drive.  From  the  fame  caufes  too, 

all 
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all  the  prominent  parts  of  it  are  as  eafily 
difperfed,  and  the  ifland  vanifhes.  When 
we  faw  it,  it  confirmed  of  feveral  acres :  but 
it  was  then  larger,  than  had  been  remem- 
bered for  many  years.  The  fea  however  had 
found  a  pafTage  through  the  middle  of  it ;  and 
it  was  lefTening  daily. 

But  as  the  country  from  Chrift-church  is 
flat,  and  the  fea  generally  excluded  from  the 
fight,  all  thefe  views  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
the  Needles,  and  Hurft-caftle  muft  be  ob- 
tained by  leaving  the  road,  and  getting  a  little 
nearer  the  coaft.  Other  interefting  views  may- 
be fought  in  the  fame  way,  both  on  the 
right,  and  the  left  of  the  road.  At  Milford, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it,  are  feveral 
good  views  of  thefe  great  obje6ls.  At  Rook- 
clifF,  a  little  nearer  the  fea,  the  views  are 
again  varied}  the  ifland,  and  coafl  forming 
the  appearance  of  an  ample  bay.  On  the 
other  fide  of  the  road,  about  Pennington- 
common,  from  Mr.  Dixon's,  and  other 
places,  the  diftant  views  make  a  new  ap- 
pearance, juft  fkirting  the  horizon,  over  a 
flat  country,  with  a  long  fweep  of  the  ifland, 
and  intervening  channel.  But  the  mofl  beau- 
tiful view,  on  this  fide,  is  from  Mr.  Etty's 

drawing- 
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drawing-room  at  Prieftlands.  The  near 
grounds  fink  in  the  middle  into  a  foit  of 
wide  valley,  which  is  occupied  in  the  diftance 
by  the  ifland,  and  the  channel :  and  as  thefe 
objecls  retire  from  the  eye  on  the  left,  and  wind 
rather  towards  it  on  die  right,  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  a  grand  lake ;  bounded 
at  this  end,  but  running  far  into  diftance 
at  the  other.  As  the  houfe  ftands  in  the 
centre  of  this  view,  it  appears  as  if  the 
houfe,  and  view  had  been  adapted  to  each 
other ;  which  is  one  of  the  happieft  circum- 
ftancos,  that  can  attend  a  fituation.  A 
fine  view  is  pleafing  >  but  a  fine  view  adapted 

to  the  fituation  of  a  houfe,  is  more  fo. 

They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  country, 
fhould  be  apprized,  that  in  all  thefe  views,  and 
wherever  the  ifland  is  feen  from  the  Hamp- 
(hire  coaft,  except  in  thofe  parts,  which  op- 
pofe  the  middle  of  the  ifland,  it's  infularity 
is  no  where  difcoverable.  An  extenfive  cur- 
tain of  it  only  appears. 


A  little  farther  to  the  eaft  ftands  Lyming- 
ton,  juft  at  the  point,  where  the  flat  country 
\ve  had  been  travelling  from  Chrift-church, 

defcends 
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defcends  to  the  river,  which  takes  it's  name 
from  the  town.  The  brow,  and  gentle 
deicent  of  this  falling  ground  the  town  oc- 
cupies j  forming  one  handfome  ftreet,  which 
overlooks  the  rifmg  fhores  on  the  oppofite 
fide  of  the  river.  It  is  a  neat,  well-built 
town,  and  pleafantly  feated.  The  houfes, 
efpecially  on  the  fide  of  the  ftreet  next  the 
coaft,  have  views  from  the  windows,  and 
gardens,  of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  the  fea. 

Acrofs  the  eftuary,  formed  at  the  mouth 
of  Lymington-river,  a  dam  with  flood-gates 
is  thrown.  The  intention  was,  to  exclude 
the  fait- water  from  the  meadows  above  > 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  have  become  good 
pafturage :  but  the  purpofe  is  not  anfwered. 
A  great  beauty  however  arifes  from  the  influx 
of  the  tide,  which  forms  a  handfome  piece 
of  water  above  the  dam,  with  many  reaches 
and  winding  fhores.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved  the  beauty  of  this  eftuary ;  when  feen 
from  the  higher  grounds,  as  it  enters  the 
fea*.  The  fcenes  are  equally  interefting, 
which  it  affords,  when  the  eye  purfues  it  up 


*  See  page  61. 

the 
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the  ftream,  into  it's  recefles  in  the  foreft. 
One  of  the  beft  of  them  opens  from  the  ftable- 
yard  of  the  angel-inn  in  Lymington,  and  the 
parts  adjacent. 


The  channel  between  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and 
the  mores  of  Hamplhire,  is  fufficiently  deep,  at 
all  times,  for  mips  of  force,  and  burden,  which 
often  pafs  through  the  Needles,  as  it  is  phrafed  : 
but  if  the  weather  be  rough,  it  is  thought 
an  unfafe  paffage  ;  and  in  general  thefe  narrow 
feas  are  frequented  only  by  fmaller  veffels.  The 
port  of  Lymington  particularly,  which  is 
entered  by  a  long,  narrow,  mallow  river,  is 
chiefly  navigated  by  light  fkiffs,  rigged  in  the 
cutter-form,  with  a  jib  and  boom.  Thefe  are, 
of  all  others,  the  moft  beautiful  veflels,  which 
frequent  a  coaft.  To  make  a  large  (hip  a 
beautiful  object,  fome  peculiar  incident  is  ne- 
ceflary.  She  muft  be  fore-ihortened  ;  for  a 
fhip  in  profile  is  formal.  Her  fails  alfo  muft 
in  part  be  furled :  for  the  fquare  fail  without 
any  contraft  is  difgufting.  A  degree  of  diftance 
alfo  is  requifite,  both  to  leffen  the  objecl ;  and 

to  foften  the  features  of  it. But  the  light 

ikiff,  with  a  fmgle  maft,  a  jib,  and  boom,  is 

4  beautiful 


beautiful  almoft  in  any  pofition.  As  me*  is 
often  undecked,  the  lines  of  her  fides  are 
generally  well  contrafted;  and  the  various 
turns,  and  fwellings  of  her  fails  almoft  always 
prefent  fome  elegant  form. 

Of  thefe  veflels  great  numbers  frequent  the" 
channel,  between  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  the 
coaft  of  Hampfhire.  And  what  adds  to  the 
animation  of  the  fcene,  the  river  forms  two 
or  three  bold,  and  beautiful  curves  j  fo  that 
you  fee  each  little  coafting-veflel,  as  fhe  tacks 
about,  in  entering  the  harbour,  or  leaving  it, 
in  every  pofition  in  which  fhe  can  poflibly 
prefent  herfelf.  A  fmall  harbour  therefore  is 
much  more  productive  of  picturefque  objects, 
than  one  of  larger  fize,  frequented  either  by 
(hips  of  war,  or  of  burthen.  A  fcene  like 
this,  gave  occafion  to  thofe  beautiful  lines  in 
Shakefpear. 

She  fat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  fand, 
Marking  the  irhbarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laughed  to  fee  the  fails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied  with  the  wanton  wind : 
Which  fhe,  with  pretty,  and  with  fwimming  gait 
Following  (her  womb  then  rich  with  my  yoiing  fqUire) 
Would  imitate ;  and  fail  upon  the  land, 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandize. 

VOLi  II.  H  AS 
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As  we  leave  the  dam,  and  purfue  our 
courfe  along  the  fhores  of  the  river,  we 
are  entertained,  if  it  be  full,  with  fome 
good  lake-fcenes. 

On  the  weftern  fide,  juft  oppofite  to 
Vicar's-hill,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
camp,  which  the  country  people  know  by 
the  name  of  Buckland-ring^  tho  in  facl  it 
is  reftangular.  It  gives  no  value  to  the 
fcene;  but  if  your  curiofity  lead  you  to  it, 
you  will  find  it  a  very  complete  work  of 
the  kind.  There  are  many  larger  in  England  j 
but  few  more  perfecl.  It  meafures  in  length 
about  two  hundred  paces  ;  in  breadth  not  quite 
fo  much  j  and  hath  been  defended  by  three 
ramparts,  and  as  many  ditches.  The  whole  of 
thefe  works  is  intire,  except  the  front  to- 
xvards  the  river,  which  is  demolimed:  but 
in  the  demolition  you  may  trace  the  double 
ditches.  The  ramparts  feem  to  have  been 
about  twenty  feet  high.  In  the  front,  the 
view  is  very  extenfive  over  the  channel,  and 
all  the  environs  of  the  river.  On  the  oppofite 
fide  ,the  eye  is  carried  far  and  wide,  into  the 
foreft. 

Below  the  camp,  runs  a  creek  from  the 
river,  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  Romans  ufed 
<A  to 
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to  land;  and  works  have  been  thrown  up 
there  alfo  with  a  view,  no  doubt,  to  fecure 
their  landing.  Thefe  works  referable  thofe 
of  the  camp  itfelf ;  only  the  area  is  lefs,  and 
the  rampart  fingle. 

There  has  been  alfo,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  exa6Uy  oppofite  to  Lymington, 
another  fmall  fort.  Nothing  remains  now, 
except  the  artificial  mount,  on  which  it  had 
been  creeled :  but  it  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  been  a  fpeculatory  ftation  to  the  grand 
camp  of  Buckland,  as  it  commands  a  wide 
view  of  the  channel.  The  name  it  is  known 
by,  is  Mount-pie afant. 


H2  SEC- 


SECTION    VI. 

Remarks  on  the  weftern  parts  of  New-foreft,  in  a  ride 
from  Vicar's-hill,  to  Wilverly -lodge  —  Burley-lodge 
—  Boldrewood-lodge  —  Rhinfield-lodge  —  Setley- 
wood  —  Burnt-hill,  &c. 

HAVING  thus  taken  a  large,  and  winding 
circuit,  of  near  fifty  miles,  round  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  foreft  *  ;  I  fhall  now  conduct  my 
reader  through  the  fame  country  again,  interior e 
gyro.  The  internal  parts  of  this  extenfive 
circle  are  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  of  the 
moft  beautiful  fcenery  of  it's  kind  in  the 
foreft.  But  as  we  had  here  no  turnpike-road 
to  guide  us,  and  a  great  variety  of  path  to 
millead  us,  we  were  obliged  to  put  ourfelves 
on  horfe-back  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the 
under-keepers. 


*  It's  ancient  bounds  are  here  fuppofed. 

H  3  Inftead 
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Inftead  of  holding  the  great  road,  as  before 
from  Battramfley  to  Brokenhurft,  we  turned 
fhort,  to  the  left,  into  the  open  part  of  the 
foreft,  towards  a  noted  land-mark,  called 
Marl-pit-oak;  well  known  to  the  deer- 
ftealerj  who  on  this,  or  fome  neighbouring 
tree,  often  takes  his  fland,  in  the  dufk  of 
a  fummer-evening,  to  watch  the  herd,  as 
it  leaves  the  woods  to  graze  thefe  open 
grounds. 

This  wild  heath  receives  fome  beauty  from 
it's  fwelling  in  various  parts.  The  fwells  are 
bold,  but  at  the  fame  time  eafy :  the  ground, 
which  is  feldom  broken,  generally  falls  into 
little  fweeping  valleys. Thefe  beauties  how- 
ever are  obvious  only  to  the  piclurefque  eye, 
which  by  a  little  imaginary  nnifhing  can  form 

thefe  rough  ground-plots  into  pictures. • 

As  we  attained  the  higher  part  of  the  heath,  we 
had  better  landfcape.  We  had  been  mounting 
gradually  from  the  great  road  through  two 
or  three  miles,  when  the  country  giving  way 
on  the  right ^  a  grand  difplay  of  woody-fcenery 
was  opened  towards  Brokenhurft,  and  Lynd- 
hurft.  On  the  left,  the  heath  is  but  meagerly 
fldrted  with  wood.  To  make  amends  how- 
ever, 
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ever,  the  cliffs    of  the   ifle  of  Wight    range 
beyond  it  in  the  diftance. 


Scattered  about  thefe  wild  grounds  we 
meet  with  many  tumuli.  Between  Shirley- 
holms,  and  Setley-wood,  are  four  or  five. 
Two  of  them  are  raifed  in  contiguous  circles, 
which  is  a  circumftance  rather  uncommon. 
It  feems  to  indicate,  that  the  perfons,  to 
whofe  memory  they  were  conftrufted,  had 
been  nearly  connected.  On  pacing  the  cir- 
cumference of  each,  we  find  they  have  be- 
longed to  perfons  of  unequal  dignity,  in  the 
proportion  of  a  hundred  and  eight,  to  eighty 
three.  But  a  little  to  the  eail  of  Shirley-holms, 
near  Peatmer-pond,  arifes  a  larger  tumulus 
than  either  of  thefe,  called  Shirley-barrow. 
It's  circumference  is  a  hundred  and  forty 

paces. There  are  many  other  tumuli,  on 

the  great  heaths  of  the  foreU: ;  which  I  mention 
here,  as  I  mall  take  no  farther  notice  of 
them. 


As   we    defcended    the  gentle  heights,    on. 
which  we  were  now  raifed,  a  beautiful  valley, 

H  4  about 


about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  opened 
before  us,  arrayed  in  vivid  green,  and  winding 
two  or  three  miles  round  a  wood.  On  the 
other  fide  the  grounds,  wild,  and  unadorned, 
fall  with  an  eafy  fweep  into  it.  Beyond 
thefe  a  grand  woody  fcene  fpreads,  far,  and 
wide,  into  diftance  j  and  as  it  approaches  the 
eye,  unites  gently  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  landfcape.  The  valley  was  no  other 
than  that  vaft  bog,  already  mentioned,  under 
the  name  of  Longjlade-bottom  *.  It's  deceit- 
ful furface  however  does  no  injury  to  it's 
pifrurefque  form:  only  indeed  it  deprives  it 
of  the  appendages  of  grazing  cattle.  The 
nimble  deer  trip  over  it  in  fummer  without 
inconvenience ;  but  no  animals  of  heavier  bulk 

dare  truft  themfelves  upon  it. The  name 

of  the  wood  beyond  this  verdant  valley,  is 
Hinchelfey. 


we  leave  Longflade-bottom  on  the  right, 
the  grounds,  which  rife  on  the  left,  are 
occupied  by  Sethorn-wood,  a  fcene  of  con- 
fiderable  extent.  Sethorn-wood  was  once  the 


*  See  an  account  of  it,  page  56. 

nobleft 


nobleft  of  all  forefl  fcenes.  The  ground  it 
flood  on  is  beautifully  varied ;  and  the  gran- 
deur, and  number  of  it's  oaks  were  ad- 
mired by  all,  who  faw  them.  But  it's 
glories  are  now  over.  During  the  unremitted 
courfe  of  thirty  years  it  continued  to  add 
flrength  to  the  fleets  of  Britain.  In  this  fer- 
vice,  it  was  at  length  exhaufled  j  and  it  con- 
tains little  more,  at  prefent,  than  fhrubs,  and 
under- wood,  and  blafled  trees.  In  the  midft 
of  this  wood  rifes  a  hill  called  Oak-brow, 
from  the  (lately  oaks  which  once  adorned  it's 
fummit,  and  fhaggy  fides.  But  it  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  convenience  of  a  potent  neighbour. 
Through  the  influence  of  lord  Delawar, 
whofe  views  it  obflru6led,  it's  oaks  were 
felled,  long  before  any  inroads  had  been 
made  among  the  woods,  which  incircled 
them.  And  if  the  definition  of  thefe  oaks 
had  been  partial ;  if  a  few,  here  and  there, 
had  been  left  as  a  fore-ground,  the  injury, 
on  the  fpot  at  leafl,  might  the  lefs  be  re- 
gretted. For  the  views  which  are  thus  opened 
from  it's  brow,  make  great  amends  for  the  lofs 
of  it's  woods.  They  confift  chiefly  of  two 
or  three  beautiful  lawns,  fkreened  with  forefl- 
fcenery.  Yew-tree-bottom  denotes  one  of  thefe 

fcenes  > 


fcenes  ;  and  Avon-water-bottom,  another.  The 
former  receives  it's  name  from  the  fpecies 
of  trees  which  decorate  it ;  the  latter, 
from  a  pool,  which  occupies  it's  middle 
area. 

In  foreft  language,  vallies  in  general  are 
called  bottoms;  tho  in  fact,  they  are  wide 
extended  fcenes.  Moft  of  them  have  their 
little  rivulets  running  through  them.  „  But 
thefe  foreft-ftreams  are  very  unlike  the  ftreams 
of  a  mountainous  country;  pouring  among 
rocks,  and  fretting  over  pebbles.  They  are  fel- 
dom  more  than  little  oozing  rills,  which  drain 
the  fpringy  fides  of  rifing  grounds ;  and  wander 
flowly,  unobferved,  and  unobftructed,  through 
the  vallies  of  the  foreft.  The  landfcape 
however,  feldom  wants  their  paltry  aflif- 
tance.  The  only  way,  in  which  thefe  rivulets 
are  of  any  ufe  in  the  foreft-fcene,  is,  when 
they  fpread  themfelves  into  little  pools,  in 
fome  part  of  the  valley,  as  they  do  here, 
in  Avon-water-bottom,  and  as  they  frequently 
do  in  other  fcenes ;  and  the  merit  of  thefe 
little  pieces  of  water  chiefly  confifts  in  draw- 
ing the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood  around 
their  banks,  which  greatly  animate,  and  in- 
rich  the  view. 

In 
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In  this  part  of  the  foreft  ftands  Wilverly- 
lodge,  commanding  beautiful  views  of  thefe 
fweet  wooded  lawns,  and  vallies  j  which,  from 
the  high  fituation  of  lodge,  are  fet  off 
with  the  ifle  of  Wight,  as  a  back-ground. 

From  Wilverly,  we  traverfed  the  pales  of 
a  new  timber-inclofure,  which  is  not  lefs  than 
four  miles  in  circumference.  If  the  wood, 
which  it  is  meant  to  defend,  fhould  ever 
flourifh,  it  would  foon  create  a  fcene.  But 
at  prefent  this  part  of  the  foreft  is  barren 
of  beauty ;  and  there  is  fo  little  appear- 
ance of  the  growth  of  timber,  that  people 
are  apt  to  fuppofe,  it  has  been  ignorantly 

planted ,  or  negligently  attended. One  rea- 

ibn  indeed  affigned  for  the  ruin  of  the  young 
wood,  is  the  quantity  of  rabbits,  which  breed 
in  the  dry,  fandy  hills  of  thefe  parts ;  and 
which  it  is  difficult,  amidft  fuch  fhelter,  to 
extirpate.  A  young  oak,  juft  vegetating  from 
the  acorn,  is  a  fpecies  of  food  eagerly  fought 
after  by  thefe  pernicious  inmates :  fo  that  it 
may  juftly  be  faid,  the  glory  of  England  may 
be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  a  paltry  rabbit. 

After  we  leave  thefe  dreary  pales,  the 
country,  here  and  there,  breaks  out  towards 
Holmfley-lodge  ;  but  nothing  is  very  intereft- 

ing 


ing  till  we  arrive  at  the  brow  of  Burley-hilL 
From  this  height  we  furvey  a  grand  fweep  of 
different  removes  of  woody  diftance,  fpreading 
round  a  femicircular  plain  of  feveral  miles  in 
extent ;  known  by  the  name  of  Mark-way-bot- 
tom. The  plain  itfelf,  confifling  of  a  well  pro- 
portioned intermixture  of  rich  heath,  and  green 
pafturage,  is  fomething  between  a  foreft-lawn, 
and  a  foreft-heath:  too  large  for  the  one, 
and  yet  not  large  enough  for  the  other.  In 
two  or  three  different  parts,  it  is  adorned  with 
thofe  attractive  pools,  which  inrich  a  landfcape 
with  the  introduction  of  animal  life. 

The  woods,  which  incircle  this  grand  favan- 
nah,  as  we  furvey  them  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  are  thofe  of  Bury  on  the  left :  ad- 
joining to  thefe,  commence  the  woods  of 
Burley;  and  ftill  more  to  the  right,  thofe 
of  Rhinfield.  All  this  rich  fcenery  is  in 
one  grand,  continued  fweep $  and  ranging  at 
different  diftances  from  one  mile  to  ten.  The 
woods  of  Bury  on  the  left,  being  the  neareft, 
and  moft  elevated,  intirely  fill  that  part  of 
the  horizon,  under  which  they  fpread:  but 
beyond  thofe  of  Burley  rife,  in  fainter  colour- 
ing, the  two  woody-bofomed  hills  of  Lyndhurft; 
and  beyond  the  woods  of  Rhinfield,  a  very 

remote 
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remote  foreft-view  ftretches  into  all  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  diftance.  Every  fpecies  of  country, 
cultivated,  as  well  as  uncultivated,  when  melted 
down  into  diftance,  has  a  fine  effect;  as  we 
have  often  obferved ;  but  the  foreft-diftance,  is 

among  the  richeft. Such  is  the  grand  view, 

from  Burley-hill ;  continually  varying  it's  ap- 
pearance as  we  defcend. 


Our  road  led  us  over  Mark-way-bottom, 
to  the  duke  of  Bolton's  at  Burley;  which 
is  an  excellent  foreft-lodge,  tho  an  ordinary 
ducal-feat.  The  late  duke  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  it  for  thirty  years,  was  at  fome  ex- 
pence  in  adorning  it.  He  built  handfome 
ftables ;  fitted  up  the  houfe,  and  laid  out 
a  lawn  before  it,  which  is  bounded  by  a  piece 
of  embanked  water.  There  is  but  little  tafte 
however  fhewn  in  the  improvements ;  nor 
indeed  does  the  fituation  deferve  much  at- 
tention. It  is  low;  and  except  that  it  ftands 
in  the  midft  of  a  beautiful  foreft,  it  is  on 
the  whole,  ill-chofen. 

The  lawn  of  this  lodge  is  adorned  with 
fome  very  grand  oaks,  which  from  the  dignity 
of  their  form,  and  venerable  appearance ;  as 

,  well 
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well  as  the  number  of  the  moft  refpe&able 
of  them,  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  twelve 
apoftles. 

In  the  woods  around*  this  lodge,  we  faw  a 
breed  of  fmall  cattle,  which  the  late  duke  of 
Bolton  procured  from  Scotland.  While  this 
herd  was  increafing,  they  were  fuffered  to  run 
wild  in  foreft ;  but  in  a  courfe  of  years, 
when  he  wifhed  to  reclaim  a  few  of  them, 
their  habits  were  become  fo  obftinate,  and 
their  nature  fo  ferocious,  that  it  was  attempted 
without  fuccefs  j  and  they  are  now  among  the 
fera  naturd  of  the  foreft.  They  are  mifchie- 
vous  however  only  when  attacked.  We  rode, 
and  walked  among  them  without  any  molef- 
tation. 


From  Burley-lodge  it  is  little  more  than 
two  miles  to  Boldre-wood  lodge,  the  feat  of 
lord  Delawar.  This  houfe  enjoys  one  of  the 
fineft  fituations  of  the  foreft.  It  ftands  high, 
with  an  extenfive  lawn  before  it,  from  which 
it  commands  a  vaft  extent  of  foreft-fcenery, 
fpread  around  in  great  variety  of  diftance; 
particularly  towards  Burley-lodge,  where  the 
woods  ftretch  far  and  wide,  beyond  a  length- 
ened 
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ened  favannah,    which  fets  them  off  to  great 

advantage*. On  the  other  fide  of  the  lawn, 

the   distances   are   woody ;  but   more   broken, 
and  not  fo  remote. 

Nor     are     the     home-views     around     this 

beautiful   fpot,    lefs    pleafmg,    than    thofe    at 

a  dirtance.     We  wound   near   a   mile    round 

the    lodge,     through    a    fucceflion     of    rich 

foreft-fcenery,     compofed     chiefly    of    beech. 

The    trees    themfelves    are    among    the    moil 

beautiful  of  their  kind,  having   been  fecured 

from  the  axe  by  the  protection  of  the  houfe 

they    adorn.      But    ftill    the    beech,    even    in 

perfection,    is    inferior   to  the  oak,    the  elm, 

and  the  afh,  in  moll  of  the  characterises  of 

pi6lurefque  beauty.     It  has  always  too  'much 

of  a  fpiry  pointednefs  in  the  extremities  of  it's 

branches  -,  which  gives  a  littlenefs  to  it's  parts. 

In  it's  moft  beautiful  form  it  rarely  makes  off 

this   chara6leriflic  imperfection.     If  the  trees 

however   as    individuals,    were    lefs   pleafmg, 

their  combinations  were  highly  beautiful ;  and 

exhibited    much    fcenery  from    thofe    natural 


*  The   fame  kind   of  fituation,    only  varied,    is  defcribed  in 
page  63. 

openings, 


openings,  and  glades,  which  are  fb  often  found 
in  the  internal  parts  of  forefts. 


All  the  woods  not  only  around  this  lodge, 
but  in  it's  neighbourhood,  abound  in  beech. 
The  maft  of  this  tree  is  the  moft  fattening 
food  for  deerj  and  gives  fuch  repute  to  the 
winter-venifon  of  Boldre-wood  walk,  that  a 
ftranger  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  a 
king's  warrant  for  a  doe  executed  in  it*. 

Thefe  woods  alfo  afford  excellent  feeding 
for  hogs,  which  are  led,  in  the  autumn-feafon, 
into  many  parts  of  the  foreft,  but  efpecially 
among  the  oaks,  and  beeches  of  Boldre-wood, 
to  fatten  on  maft.  It  is  among  the  rights  of 
the  foreft-borderers  to  feed  their  hogs  in  the 
foreft,  during  the  pawnage-month,  as  it  is 
called,  which  commences  about  the  end  of 
feptember,  and  lafts  fix  weeks.  For  this 
privilege  they  pay  a  trifling  acknowledgment 
at  the  fteward's  court  at  Lyndhurft.  The 
word  paivnage  was  the  old  term  for  the  money 
thus  collected"!-. 


*  Mr.  Samber's  MS. 

f  See  Manwood  on  foreft -law,  p.  20!. 

Be 
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The  method  of  treating  hogs  at  this  feafbn 
of  migration,  and  of  reducing  a  large  herd  of 
thefe  unmanageable  brutes  to  perfect  obedience, 
and  good  government,  is  curious. 

The  firft  flep  the  fwine-herd  takes,  is 
to  inveftigate  fome  clofe  iheltered  part  of 
the  foreft  where  there  is  a  conveniency  of 
water;  and  plenty  of  oak,  or  beech-mad,  the 
former  of  which  he  prefers,  when  he  can  have 
it  in  abundance*.  He  fixes  next  on  fome 
fpreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of  which  he 
wattles  a  flight,  circular  fence  of  the  dimen- 
fions  he  wants ;  and  covering  it  roughly  with 
boughs,  and  fods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with 
ftraw,  or  fern. 

Having  made  this  preparation,  he  collects 
his  colony  among  the  farmers,  with  whom 
he  commonly  agrees  for  a  {hilling  a  head, 
and  will  get  together  perhaps  a  herd  of  five 
or  fix  hundred  hogs.  Having  driven  them 
to  their  deftined  habitation,  he  gives  them 
a  plentiful  fupper  of  acorns,  or  beech-maft, 


*  Pliny  feems  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  "  Glans  fagea 
fuem  hilarem  facit,  carnem  coquibilem,  ac  levem,  et  utilem 
ftomacho.  Tradit  Nigidius  fungofam  carnem  fieri  efculo,  ro- 
bore,  fubere."  Lib.  xvi.  6. 

VOL.  ii.  i  which 
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which  he  had  already  provided,  founding  his 
horn,  during  the  repaft.  He  then  turns  them 
into  the  litter,  where,  after  a  long  journey, 
and  a  hearty  meal,  they  deep  delicioufly. 

The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a  little 
around  them  —  (hews  them  the  pool,  or  ftream, 
where  they  may  occasionally  drink  —  leaves 
them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the  laft  night's 
meal;  and  as  evening  draws  on,  gives  them 
another  plentiful  repaft  under  the  neighbouring 
trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon  them  for  an 
hour  together,  at  the  found  of  his  horn.  He 
then  fends  them  again  to  fleep. 

The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the 
pains  of  procuring  them  another  meal,  with 
mufic  playing  as  ufual.  He  then  leaves  them 
a  little  more  to  themfelves,  having  an  eye  how- 
ever on  their  evening-hours.  But  as  their  bel- 
lies are  full,  they  feldom  wander  far  from 
home,  retiring  commonly  very  orderly,  and 
early  to  bed. 

After  this,  he  throws  his  fty  open,  and 
leaves  them  to  cater  for  themfelves ;  and  from 
hence-forward  has  little  more  trouble  with 
them,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  mi- 
gration. Now  and  then,  in  calm  weather 
when  maft  falls  fparingly,  he  calls  them 

perhaps 
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perhaps  together  by  the  mufic  of  his  horn 
to  a  gratuitous  meal;  but  in  general  they 
need  little  attention,  returning  regularly  home 
at  night,  tho'  they  often  wander  in  the  day 
two  or  three  miles  from  their  fty.  There 
are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds,  which 
have  fpent  this  roving  life  before  j  and  can 
inftru6l  their  juniors  in  the  method  of  it. 
By  this  management  the  herd  is  carried  home 
to  their  refpeclive  owners  in  fuch.  condition, 
that  a  little  dry  meat  will  foon  fatten  them. 

I  would  not  however  have  it  fuppofed, 
that  all  the  fwine-herds  in  the  foreft  manage 
their  colonies  with  this  exa<5tnefs.  Bad  go- 
vernments, and  bad  governors  will  every  where 
exift;  but  I  mention  this  as  an  example  of 
found  policy  —  not  as  a  mere  Platonic,  or 
E  Utopian  fcheme ;  but  fuch  as  hath  been 
often  realized,  and  hath  as  often  been  found 
productive  of  good  order,  and  public  utility. 
The  hog  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  an 
obftinate,  head-ftrong,  unmanageable  brute: 
and  he  may  perhaps  have  a  degree  of  pofi- 
tivenefs  in  his  temper.  Jn  general,  however 
if  he  be  properly  managed,  he  is  an  orderly 
docile  animal.  The  only  difficulty  is,  to  make 
your  meanings,  when  they  are  fair,  and 

i  2  friendly, 


friendly,  intelligible  to  him.     Effeft  this,  and 
you  may  lead  him  with  a  ftraw. 

Nor  is  he  without  his  focial  feelings,  when 
he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  them.  In  thefe 
foreft-migrations,  it  is  commonly  obferved, 
that  of  whatever  number  the  herd  confifts, 
they  generally  feparate,  in  their  daily  excur- 
fions,  into  fuch  little  knots,  and  focieties, 
as  have  formerly  had  habits  of  intimacy  to- 
gether} and  in  thefe  friendly  groups  they 
range  the  foreft;  returning  home  at  night, 
in  different  parties,  fome  earlier,  and  fome 
later,  as  they  have  been  more  or  lefs  fortunate 
in  the  purfuits  of  the  day. 

It  founds  oddly  to  affirm  the  life  of  a  hog 
to  be  enviable;  and  yet  there  is  fomething 
uncommonly  pleafing  in  the  lives  of  thefe 
emigrants  —  fomething  at  leaft  more  defirable, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  a  hog 
Epicuri  de  gregc.  They  feem  themfelves  alfo 
to  enjoy  their  mode  of  life.  The  hog  has  a 
greater  variety  of  language,  than  perhaps  any 
other  quadruped.  He  fignifies  his  want  of 
food  with  great  energy:  when  affronted,  his 
note  is  very  fignificant ;  and  his  cries  of  diftrefs 
are  truly  lamentable.  But  here  you  fee  him 
perfectly  happy,  going  about  at  his  eafe,  and 

converfmg 
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converting  witli  his  friends  in  fliort,  pithy, 
interrupted  fentences,  which  are  no  doubt, 
exprelfive  of  his  enjoyments,  and  of  his  focial 
feelings. 

Befides  the  hogs,  thus  led  out  in  the  maft- 
feafon  to  fatten,  there  are  others,  the  pro- 
perty of  foreft-keepers,  which  fpend  the 
whole  year  in  fuch  focieties.  After  the  maft- 
feafon  is  over,  the  indigenous  foreil-hog  de- 
pends chiefly  for  his  livelihood  on  the  roots 
of  fern  :  and  he  would  find  this  food  very 
nourishing,  if  he  could  have  it  in  abundance. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  procure  it  by  fo  labourious 
an  operation,  that  his  meals  are  rarely  ac- 
companied with  fatiety.  He  continues  how- 
ever, by  great  induftry,  to  obtain  a  tolerable 
fubfiftence  through  the  winter,  except  in 
frofty  weather,  when  the  ground  refills  his 
delving  fnout :  then  he  mufl  perifh,  if  he 
do  not  in  fome  degree  experience  his  matter's 
care.  As  fpring  advances,  freih  grafies,  and 
falads  of  different  kinds,  add  a  variety  to  his 
bill  of  fare ;  and  as  fummer  comes  on,  he  finds 
juicy  berries,  and  grateful  feeds,  on  which  he 
lives  plentifully,  till  autumn  returns,  and 
brings  with  it  the  extreme  of  abundance. 

i  3  Befides 


Befides  thefe  ftationary  hogs,  there  are  others 
in  fome  of  the  more  defolate  parts  of  the  foreft, 
which  are  bred  wild,  and  left  to  themfelves 
without  any  fettled  habitation :  and  as  their 
owners  are  at  no  expence  either  in  feeding,  or 
attending  them,  they  are  content  with  the  pre- 
carious profit  of  fuch,  as  they  are  able  to  reclaim. 

Charles  I,  I  have  heard,  was  at  the  expence 
of  procuring  the  wild  boar  and  his  mate  from 
the  forefts  of  Germany,  which  once  certainly 
inhabited  the  forefts  of  England.  I  have  heard 
too  that  they  propagated  greatly  in  New-foreft. 
Certain  it  is,  there  is  found  in  it,  at  this  day, 
a  breed  of  hogs,  commonly  called  for  eft-pigs, 
which  are  very  different  from  the  ufual  Hamp- 
fhire  breed ;  and  have  about  them  feveral  of 
the  charafteriftic  marks  of  the  wild  boar.  The 
foreft  hog  has  broad  moulders ;  a  high  creft ; 
and  thick,  briftly  mane,  which  he  erects  on  any 
alarm.  His  hinder  parts  are  light,  and  thin. 
His  ears  are  fhort,  and  erect ;  and  his  colour 
either  black,  or  darkly  brindled.  He  is  much 
fiercer,  than  the  common  breed;  and  will 
turn  againft  an  ordinary  dog.  All  thefe  arc 
marks  of  the  wild  boar,  from  whom,  pro- 
bably, in  part  he  derives  his  pedigree,  tho 
his  blood  may  be  contaminated  with  vulgar 

mixtures. 
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mixtures  *. But  tho  he  is  much  more  pic- 

turefque,  than  the  common  hog,  he  is  in  much 
lefs  repute  among  farmers.  The  lightnefs  of 
his  hind  quarters,  and  the  thinnefs  of  his 
flanks  appear  to  great  difadvantage  in  the  ham, 
and  the  flitch. 


On  leaving  the  beechen  groves  of  Boldre- 
wood  we  were  received  by  a  large,  open, 
fwampy,  heath,  called  No  Mans  walk,  being 
under  the  peculiar  jurifdiclion  of  none  of  the 

keepers. The  woods  foon  after  commenced 

again,  in  which  we  pafled  a  large  forefl-vifla, 
cut  through  them,  from  Lyndhurft  to  Burley- 
lodge ;  but  it  wanted  the  turnpike  road  which 
we  found  in  the  other  vifta  -f%  I  could  not 
have  fuppofed  how  much  it  loft,  from  the 
want  of  this  accompaniment.  Without  a 
road,  there  feemed  to  be  no  reafon  for  a  vifta. 
In  other  refpeclis  alfo  it  wanted  the  variety  of 
the  Lyndhurft- vifta. 

Along  the  confines  of  thefe  woods,  we 
(kirted  a  foreft-lawn,  called  Warwick/ted-, 


*  See  vol.  I.  page  292.  f  See  page  65. 
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which  wheeled  around  us  in  the  form  of  a 
crefcent,  near  two  miles  in  circuit.  It  was  a 
beautiful  fcene,  hung  with  wood  on  every  fide. 

Near  this  place  ftands  Rhinfield-lodge ; 
the  fituation  of  which  is  perhaps  as  pleafing, 
tho  not  fo  grand,  as  that  of  3oldre-wood. 
It  ftands  on  a  fpreading  hill,  incircled  with 
groves  of  oak,  among  which  indeed  greater 
deftruction  hath  been  made,  for  the  fake  of 
the  view,  than  feems  to  have  been  neceflary. 
As  the  ground  falls  on  every  fide  from  the 
hill,  on  which  the  houfe  ftands,  fo  on  every 
fide,  it  foon  begins  to  rife  again,  tho  very 
gently,  expanding  by  degrees  into  a  vaft 
circle  of  foreft-fcenery  of  every  fpecies  —  ex- 
tenfive  woods  —  fkirted  heaths  —  intermixtures 
of  wood  and  lawn  —  and  all  this  landfcape 
exhibited  through  the  various  removes  of 
diftance.  When  we  were  fated  with  thefe 
grand  fcenes,  we  had  them  afterwards  pre- 
fented  more  picturefquely  in  parts,  as  we 
defcended  the  hill  from  the  lodge.  In  this 
descent  we  caught  them  eveiy  where  to 
great  advantage,  through  the  boles,  and 
branches  of  the  {lately  oaks,  which  furrounded 
ijs.  As  the  ground,  which  immediately  in- 
circled 


circled  this  hill  at  the  bottom,  is  fwampy, 
and  watered  with  rivulets,  the  fituation  is 
fometimes  in  the  winter,  rather  uncomfortable. 
When  the  rains  are  abundant,  the  waters  ftag- 
nate  fo  much  around  the  hill,  that  it  is  almoil 
completely  infulated. 


The  next  fcene  we  vifited  was  a  foreft- 
lawn  of  grand  dimenfions,  It  feemed  not 
lefs  than  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference ; 
bounded  on  eveiy  fide,  at  leaft  in  appearance, 
with  woods,  fome  of  which  were  on  a  level 
with  it,  and  others  on  grounds  elevated  above 
it.  Among  thefe  latter  were  the  woods  of 
Brokenhurft,  adorned  with  the  fpire  of  the 
church  fhooting  above  them. The  pecu- 
liarity of  this  lawn  is,  that  it's  vaft  area  is 
a  perfect  flat  —  a  form,  which  tho  lefs  beau^ 
tiful  than  a  playing  furface,  exceeds  it  in  finv 
plicity,  and  grandeur.  A  fmall  fat  is  trivial. 
It  is  a  mere  bowling-green.  It  has  neither 
beauty  in  it's  parts  to  fet  it  off:  nor  greatnefs 
in  the  whole  >  to  make  it  interefting.  A  fmall 
piece  of  ground  therefore  mould  always  be 
varied.  But  an  extenjive  flat  like  this  we  are 
now  examining,  gives  one  grand,  uniform 

idea. 
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idea,  which  fills  the  imagination.  The  grandeil 
idea  of  this  kind,  is  that  of  the  ocean  j  the 
greatnefs  of  which  confifts  in  •  it's  being  a 
continued  flat.  But  the  ocean  prefents  gran- 
deur, without  beauty.  In  a  view  of  this 
kind  at  land,  the  idea  of  beauty  is,  more  or 
lefs,  imprefTed  by  the  character  of  the  fcenery 
around  it.  I  remember  being  exceedingly 
ftruck  with  the  grandeur  of  an  immenfe 
fcene  of  this  kind,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland, 
called  Broiigb-mar/b* .  It  is  infinitely  larger 
indeed  than  this,  and  is  invironed,  not  with 
woods,  which  would  lofe  their  effect  round 
fo  vaft  an  area ;  but  with  mountains.  Romney- 
marjh  in  Kent,  is  a  fcene  alfo  of  the  fame  kind  j 
but  it's  area  is  cut  in  pieces,  and  deformed  by 
parallel  lines,  hedges,  and  canals.  On  the 
land-fide  indeed  it  is  well  bounded  :  but  towards 
the  fea  it  boafts  little.  Wherever  the  fea  ap- 
pears in  conjunction  with  a  level  furface,  the 
effect  is  bad :  it  joins  one  flat  to  another,  and 
produces  confufion. 

The  extenfive  foreft-lawn,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  thefe  remarks,  is  known  by  the  name 


*  See  observations  on  the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  &c.  vol.  II. 
page  109. 
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of  Ober-green.  It  is  chiefly  paflurage,  patched 
here  and  there  with  heath;  and  is  efleemed 
one  of  the  beft  feeding  grounds,  both  for  deer, 
and  cattle  in  the  foreft. 

Ober-green  was  the  laft  of  thofe  beautiful 
lawns,  with  which  our  ride  through  this 
part  of  the  foreft  was  inlivened ;  and  I 
imagine  few  counties  in  England  could  fur- 
nifh  fo  many  pleafmg  woodland-fcenes  in  fo 
fmall  a  compafs.  He  who  delights  in  fuch 
fcenery  will  find  it  in  much  greater  perfection 
in  the  wildnefs  of  a  foreft,  than  among  the 
moft  admired  improvements  of  art.  He  will 
find  it  grander,  more  varied,  and  every  where 
more  replete  with  thofe  wild,  in  chanting 
paflages,  which  the  hand  of  art  cannot  give. 
What  are  the  lawns  of  Hagley*,  or  any  other 
place  celebrated  for  this  fpecies  of  artificial 
landfcape,  but  paltry  imitations  of  the  genuine 
works  of  nature  ? 

Hinchelfey-wood-f-,  which  we  left  on  the 
right  in  the  morning,  now  again  Ikirted  our 
right,  as  we  traverfed  Ober-green.  Here  it  was 
as  great  an  ornament,  as  it  was  on  the  other 


*  The    late    lord   Lyttleton's    in  Worcefterfhire,    now  lord 
Weftcote's. 

f  See  page  104. 
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fide,  at  Longjlade-bottom.  That  vaft  bog,  which 
we  had  feen  in  the  morning  winding  fo  beauti- 
fully round  Hinchelfey-wood,  now  prefented  it's 
deceitful  furface  direftly  in  our  way.  An  inex- 
perienced traveller  might  have  ventured  to  pafs 
it  without  fcruple.  But  our  fteps  were  better 
guided.  We  were  carefully  led  through  the 
fkirts  of  the  wood  to  a  place  where  a  mole  is 
thrown  acrofs  this  vaft  bog,  with  two  or  three 
wooden  bridges  to  tranfmit  the  moifture. 

Having  pafled  this  obftruftion,  we  rofe 
Blackamfley-hill,  from  whence,  as  in  a  table  of 
contents,  we  had  a  view  of  all  the  country, 
the  woods,  and  the  lawns  we  had  pafTed,  ex- 
tending at  leaft  nine,  or  ten  miles  in  length. 

From  Blackamfley-hill,  we  came  to  Set- 
ley-wood,  near  which  we  met  again  the 
great  road,  we  had  left  in  the  morning.  But 
inftead  of  continuing  it,  we  crofled  it  at 
a  gate  oppofite  to  a  gravel-pit,  as  we  leave 
Brokenhurft  j  and  entered  a  wild  heath  called 
Burnt-hill,  where  fome  beautiful  woody  fcenes 

immediately  opened. On  the  left  along 

the  declivities,  hung  inclofures  of  cultivated 
meadow-land,  and  likewife  of  rough  grounds, 
both  equally  adorned  with  wood  5  and  as 
thefe  two  fpecies  of  landfcape  were  here  con- 
tiguous, 


tiguous,  and  exactly  fimilar,  excepting  only 
the  article  of  Cultivation,  they  afforded  a 
good  opportunity  of  illuftrating  the  doctrine 
of  gradation;  one  of  thofe  great  principles 
in  landfcape,  which  contributes  more  than 
any  other,  towards  the  production  of  effett. 

The  force  of  gradation   is  mofl  fhewn 

in  the  management  of  light  and  colours : 
but  it  is  fhewn  alfo  in  the  union  of  objefts. 
Abruptnefs,  it  is  true,  and  Jirong  oppojitions, 
are  often  great  fources  of  picturefque  beauty  ; 
when  properly,  and  fparingly  introduced.  In 
profufion,  they  are  affected.  But  the  great 
principle  of  gradation  has  umverfal  influence , 
and  enters  more  or  lefs  into  every  compofition. 

The  inftance  we  faw  of  it  here  reflected 

the  union  of  objeffis. 

On  examining  a  piece  of  natural  ground, 
we  fee,  at  a  fmgle  glance,  how  gradually, 
and  beautifully  nature  commonly  unites  one 
part  with  another  —  the  tree  with  the  fhrub 
—  the  fhrub  with  the  brake  —  that  again  with 
the  weed  —  and  laflly,  thefe  lowefl  decora- 
tions with  the  level  ground;  which  is  here 
and  there,  ftill  farther  foftened  into  them 
by  patches  of  more  luxuriant  herbage*.  But 

*  See  vol.  I.  page  229. 
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in  the  cultivated  field,  however  beautiful  in 
it's  kind,  you  fee  no  tranfition,  no  connection, 
no  gradation  among  contiguous  parts.  Even 
if  the  hedges  introduce  no  formality  of  lineal 
boundary,  yet  the  fmooth  uniform  furface, 
whether  of  grafs,  or  of  corn,  joins  abruptly 
with  the  wood.  This  in  a  pifturefque  light 
is  difpleafing. 

But  you  admire  the  artificial  lawn,  bounded 
only  with  wood  ?  You  then  talk  of  con- 
trajl^  rather  than  gradation^  as  a  fource  .of 
beauty  ? 

We  do :  and  fcenes  of  this  kind  are  often 
beautiful.  But  one  of  their  great  beauties 
arifes  ftill  from  gradation.  When  we  talk  of 
contraft,  we  do  not  mean  fimple  oppofoion. 
Two  contiguous  ftripes  of  black,  and  white 
produce  no  effect.  Strong  oppojitions  we  fome- 
times  allow,  but  they  muft  only  appear  in 
tranfient  touches :  gradation  enters  into  the 
idea  even  in  contrajl.  It  is  true,  in  the  arti- 
ficial lawn  we  commonly  require  neatnefs ; 
fo  that  the  rude  connections  of  nature  are  ex- 
cluded; but  ftill  a  lawn,  bounded  with  re- 
gular wood,  gives  us  little  pleafure.  It  is 
the  planter's  care  to  obtain  what  gradation 
he  can,  by  bringing  fome  of  his  clumps 
%  forward, 
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forward,  and  by  planting  his  fmaller  trees  in 
front;  thus  connecting  his  lawn  with  his 
woods.  Yet  with  all  his  art  he  can  never 
do  it  in  fo  nobly  wild,  and  pifturefque  a 
manner,  as  nature  in  her  moil  beautiful 
works. 

The  two  different  kinds  of  hanging  grounds, 
bounded  with  woods,  which  occafioned  thefe 
remarks,  occupied  our  left.  In  front  was  an 
extended  fkirting  of  woody  fcenery,  which 
opening  itfelf  more  and  more,  as  we  proceeded, 
fpread  into  a  noble  fkreen.  This  fcenery  con- 
fifted  of  thofe  vaft  woods,  which  ftretch  from 
Heathy-Dilton,  to  Boldre-church. 

Thefe  woods  hang  over  the  pleafing  mea- 
dows about  Roydon,  and  along  all  the  valley 
to  Brokenhurft.  It  is  a  landfcape  indeed  of 
the  cultured  kind,  and  therefore  little  accom- 
modated to  the  pencil ;  but  of  it's  kind  it  is 
very  interefting.  Through  this  valley,  con- 
fifting  of  hanging  meadows,  varioufly  bounded, 
and  adorned  with  wood,  the  river  of  Lyming- 
ton,  while  it  is  yet  rural,  and  only  a  foreft- 
ftream,  forms  many  a  devious  curve.  But 
this  pleafing  fcenery  can  only  be  traverfed 
by  the  foot-paflenger,  or  the  angler,  with  his 
rod.  Even  on  horfe-back  you  cannot  pafs  the 

many 


many  wooden  bridges  made  of  fingle  planks, 
which  are  thrown  athwart  the  feveral  windings 
of  the  ftream. 

Leaving  thefe  fcenes  behind  us,  we  entered 
the  lanes  of  Roydon,  broad,  winding,  and 
adorned  in  one  part  with  an  open  grove,  in 
others,  with  an  intermixture  of  beech,  and 
oak ;  which  ftretching  acrofs,  form  a  canopy 
above  the  head*  Thefe  lanes  open  upon  a 
heath,  called  Sandy-down,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  enjoy  the  befl  air  in  it's  neighbourhood. 
Here  the  woods,  which  had  before  fkreened 
our  front,  now  winding  round,  appear  with 
equal  magnificence  on  the  left.  The  fummit 
is  crowned  with  Boldre-church,  which  dif- 
covering  only  it's  imbattled  tower  among  the 
trees,  takes  the  form  of  a  lofty  caftle. 

Having  croffed  the  river  near  the  ruins  of 
Haywood-houfe,  once  a  manfion  of  confide- 
rable  note,  we  mounted  the  hill  to  the  church, 
from  whence  we  had  beautiful  views,  on  the 
north  to  the  foreft,  and  on  the  fouth,  to- 
wards the  white  cliffs  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 

which  are  fet  off  by  intermediate  woods. 

Indeed  all  the  churches  of  the  foreft  are  loftily 
feated.  For  when  the  whole  country  was 
covered  with  woods,  and  before  roads  were 

cut 


cut  through  them ;  it  was  neceffary  to  place 
the  church  in  a  lofty  fituation,  that  the  in- 
habitants might  the  more  eafily  find  their  way 
to  it,  through  the  devious  paths  of  the  foreft. 
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SECTION    VII. 


Remarks  on  the  middle  parts  of  New-foreft,   between  the 
rivers  of  Lymington,  and  Beaulieu. 


our  courfe  firft  towards  Beaulieu, 
we  pafTed  the  plantations  of  fir  Harry  Burrard 
at  Walhampton,  which  extend  round  his  houfe, 
and  are  compofed  chiefly  of  fir.  His  gardens 
command  extenfive  views  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
and  the  intervening  channel  :  but  they  are 
views,  which  may  rather  be  called  amujlng^ 
than  piflurefque.  They  are  too  extenfive  for 
the  ufe  of  .the  pencil.  The  diftant  coaft  ex- 
hibits too  long  a  curtain  ;  the  hills  are  too 
fmooth  j  and  the  water-line  is  too  parallel  with 
the  coaft  of  Hampshire.  The  only  way  to 
obtain  that  fpecies  of  beauty,  which  we  call 
pifturcfque,  from  fo  lengthened  a  view  of  diftant 
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coaft,  is  to  break  it,  here  and  there,  with 
plantations,  fometimes  immediately  on  the 
fore-ground,  and  fometimes  in  the  fecond 
diftance.  And  indeed  in  many  parts  of  the 
gardens,  where  fuch  portions  are  intercepted 

by  the  woods,  good  pictures  are  obtained. • 

After  all  however  we  muft  allow,  that  nine 
perfons  in  ten  would  be  better  pleafed  with 
thefe  extended  views  in  their  prefent  amufmg 
flate^  than  if  they  had  been  more  generally 
broken  in  a  form  to  pleafe  the  pi&ttrcfqut 
eye.  Few  people  can  diftinguifh  between  the 
ideas  of  beautiful,  and  pifturefque  :  but  every 
eye  is  pleafed  with  an  amufmg  view. 

To  thefe  flickered  recefTes,  which  extend 
even  to  my  garden-gate,  I  am  fo  much  in- 
debted, through  the  indulgence  of  their  be- 
nevolent owner,  for  the  quiet  pleafures  of 
many  a  ftudious  hour,  that  I  fhould  gladly 
enter  more  minutely  into  a  defcription  of 
them;  did  not  my  fubjecl,  which  holds 
me  clofely  to  the  wild  fcenes  of  nature, 
forbid.  Yet  there  is  one  fcene,  which  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning :  it  is  fo  nearly 
allied  to  nature,  that  it  is  clofely  allied  alfo 
to  my  fubjecl.  The  fcene  I  mean>  is  a  fmall 
lake,  containing  about  a  dozen  acres,  which 
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has  been  formed  out  of  a  fwamp.  It  is 
wooded  on  both  fides ;  and  the  view  of 
the  whole  together  is  very  pleafmg,  when 
you  ftand  in  the  open  part,  towards  Portmere- 
common,  from  whence  the  head,  which  con- 
fines the  water,  is  concealed  j  and  the  woods 
on  each  fide,  are  united  at  the  bottom,  with 
thofe  of  the  garden.  The  walks,  on  both 
fides,  are  well  managed}  and  contain  many 
little  pleafing  recefles,  and  openings  to  the 
water. 

Sir  John  D'Oyly,  and  Mr.  Robbins,  whofe 
houfes  we  pafs  in  fucceffion,  have  the  fame 
views  towards  the  ifle  of  Wight,  and  the 
channel,  which  are  prefented  from  the  gar- 
dens at  Walhampton  j  but  they  are  feen  under 
different  circumftances. 

Sir  John  D'Oyly's  capital  view  is  from  a 
circular  room  at  the  top  of  his  houfe,  which 
commands  a  veiy  great  extent  both  of  fea, 
and  land.  On  the  land-fide  the  diverfified 
woods  of  the  foreft  appear  flretching  far  and 
wide  around  his  houfe,  with  all  the  inter- 
vening cultivation  —  houfes  —  cottages  —  and 
farms.  On  the  other  fide,  the  fight  extends 
along  the  channel  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  in 
both  directions  —  to  the  weft,  as  far  as  the 
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openfea;  and  to  the  eaft,  as  far  as  Spithcad, 
where  every  motion  of  the  (hips,  which  happen 
to  be  ftationed  there,  may  be  obferved.  His 
lawn  has  lately  been  new-modelled,  and  is  now 
only  in  a  ftate  of  improvement ;  fo  that  it's 
effect  cannot  yet  be  feen. 

At  Pilewell  Mr.  Robbins's  views  towards 
the  fea,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  from 
D'Oyly-parkj  only  feen  from  a  lower  ftand. 
Mr.  Robbins's  lawn  is  a  very  extenfive  one. 
It  is  flat  indeed  j  but  fo  much  quiet  fpace 
forms  a  contraft  with  the  bufy  fcene  of  navi- 
gation, which  is  fpread  beyond  it.  Still  how- 
ever thefe  views  are  of  the  amujing  kind.  I 
fhould  advife  the  pifturefque  eye  therefore  to 
feek  the  fcenery  of  the  ifland,  as  he  will 
find  it  more  broken,  in  many  parts  of  the 
walk,  which  circles  the  lawn.  The  beft  view 
of  the  whole  together  is  from  the  drejfing-room 
windows. 


About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  B added  y 
we  pafs  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  frefh-water, 
above  three  miles  in  circumference,  known 
by  the  name  of  Souley-pond.  In  an  inland- 
country  it  would  have  been  thought  a  con- 

fiderable 
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fiderablc  lake:  but  it's  clofe  neighbourhood 
to  the  fea  dimmimes  the  idea.  It  is  not  indeed 
fkreened  by  fuch  noble  limits,  as  dignify  the 
lakes  of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland ;  rocks, 
mountains,  and  craggy  promontories  j  yet  it 
is  marked  by  an  elegant  irregular  line  j  it's 
banks  arife  in  gentle  fwells  from  the  water ; 
in  fome  places  the  Ikirts  of  Beaulieu  woods 
run  down  to  it's  edge;  and  in  others  low 
points  of  level  land  ihoot  into  it,  which  are 
always  beautiful,  efpecially  when  adorned  with 
groups  of  figures,  or  of  cattle.  On  the  whole 
it  is  a  pleafmg  fcene.  It  produces  great  plenty  of 
fiih  ;  and  often  affords  a  rummer-day's  amufc- 
ment  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood. 


From  Souley-pond  the  road  leads  towards 
the  banks  of  Beaulieu-river,  which  are  rather 
high  in  this  part,  and  much  wooded ;  fo 
that  of  courfe  the  water  is  fkreened  from  the 
eye.  The  road  however  is  very  beautiful, 
pafling  through  woody  lanes,  and  open  groves : 
and  the  woods  of  Beaulieu  are  the  more  beau- 
tiful, as  they  are  almoft  univerfally  left 
untouched.  You  fcarce  fee  a  maimed  tree 
among  them. 

K  4  About 
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About  two  miles  from  Souley,  a  ftrange 
ruin  attracts  the  eye,  on  the  left.  It  appears 
like  the  two  ends  of  a  barn,  the  roof  of  which 
has  fallen  in.  But  the  curiofity  of  it  is,  it's 
amazing  fize.  From  one  gavel-end  to  the 
other  it  extends  eighty-one  paces.  The  name 
it  is  known  by,  is  St.  Leonard's;  and  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  barn 
belonging  to  the  monks  of  Beaulieu,  who 
placed  here  a  little  eftablifhment  of  their  fra- 
ternity, to  gather  the  fruits  of  the  country 
in  thefe  parts.  The  veftiges  of  different  build- 
ings, and  the  walls  of  a  fmall  chapel,  ftill 

remain. In  a  picturefque  light  this  ruin 

is  of  no  confequence.  We  walked  round  it, 
and  tried  it  in  every  mode  of  perfpeclive,  if 
poflible  to  make  a  drawing  from  it,  but  the 
two  vaft  gavel-ends  would  enter  into  no  kind 
of  compofition. 

Large  barns  were  the  common  appendages 
of  abbeys  j  and  the  veftiges  of  fome  of  them 
ftill  remain.  There  is  a  grand  building  of 
this  kind  at  Battle-abbey  in  Suflex;  tho  I 
fhould  think  it  is  more  ornamented,  than  was 
requifite  for  a  barn.  There  is  another  very 
large  one  at  Cerne  in  Dorfetfhire.  But  the 
nobleft  edifice,  I  believe,  in  England,  under 

the 


the  denomination  of  a  barn,  is  to  be  feen 
at  Choulfey  in  Berkshire,  about  two  miles 
from  Wallingford.  This  barn  is  ftill  larger 
than  that  we  are  now  furveying.  It  is  fome- 
what  above  a  hundred  yards  in  length;  and 
eighteen  yards  broad.  It  contains  four  threfh- 
ing-floors ;  and  is  fuppofed  to  have  belonged 
to  the  rich  abbey  of  Reading.  Tho  carrying 
upon  it  the  date  ''of  1 1 o  i ,  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition ;  and  flill  performs  the  functions  of  a 
bam.  Mighty  caftles,  and  churches  in  three 
or  four  centuries  have  given  way  to  time :  but 
here  is  a  barn,  which  has  continued  doing 
it's  offices  to  fociety,  through  the  fpace  of 
feven  hundred  years. 

From  the  ruins  of  St.  Leonard's,  the  fame 
woody  road  brought  us  foon  to  Buckler's-hard, 
a  beautiful  femi-circular  valley,  or  rather  a  dip 
of  the  bank  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  which 

forms  before  it  one  of  its  grander!  fweeps. 

In  this  pleafing  retreat  the  laft  duke  of  the 
Montague  family,  proprietor  of  all  this  part 
of  the  country,  propoied  to  build  a  town, 
which  was  to  bear  his  name.  He  was  at 
that  time  proprietor  alfo  of  the  ifland  of 
St.  Lucia  in  the  weft-Indies ;  and  as  he 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  on  the  river,  of  the 
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abbey  of  Beaulieu,  which  were  great,  and  would 
have  enabled  him  to  inveft  his  colony  with 
many  immunities,  he  expected  to  derive  much 
advantage  from  a  fugar-trade  j  as  liigars  might 
thus  be  imported,  and  from  the  plenty  of  fuel, 
refined  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  here,  than  any 
where  elfe.  And  indeed  the  fcheme  had 
the  approbation  of  many  men  of  founder 
judgment,  than  the  duke's.  The  limits  of 
a  town  were  accordingly  planned  —  the  ftreets 
were  marked  out  —  and  the  building-grounds 
adjufted.  But  at  the  peace  of  1748,  St.  Lucia 
was  declared  a  neutral  ifland,  by  which  the 
duke's  property  in  it  was  loft  -,  and  foon  after, 
his  only  fon  dying,  he  dropped  all  farther 
intention  with  regard  to  his  new  town. 

Buckler's  hard  was  however  deftined  to  re- 
ceive a  town,  tho  of  a  different  kind.  The 
fituation  was  commodious  for  fhip-building, 
as  well  as  fugar-boiling ;  and  was  taken  for 
that  purpofe,  by  Mr.  Adams,  who  made  large 
contracts  with  government  for  building  (hips 
of  war.  Several  very  fine  frigates  have  been 
built  here,  and  fome  mips  of  more  force*. 

The 


*  The  following  is    a    lift    of    the    (hips    of   war,    and    their 
number  of  guns,  which  have  been  built  at  Buckler's  hard. 

The 


The  great  number  of  workmen,  whom  this 
bufmefs  brought  together,  have  given  birth  by 
degrees  to  a  populous  village. 


From  this  bufy  fcene,  we  purfued  our  way 
to  Beaulieu-abbey ;  which  is  about  two  miles 
beyond  it.  The  road  is  ftill  clofe,  and  beau- 
tifully wooded.  Within  half  a  mile  of  it  you 
look  down  from  the  higher  grounds,  into  the 
circular  valley,  in  which  the  ruins  of  the 
abbey  fland. 

The  valley  itfelf  is  extenfive ;  and  confifls  of 
great  variety  of  ground  ;  and  the  whole  fcene, 
but  efpecially  the  hills,  which  furround  it,  are 
woody.  Through  the  middle  of  it  runs  the 
river,  which,  about  two  miles  above  Beaulieu, 
is  a  mere  foreft-ftream,  and  has  no  confe- 
quence,  but  what  it  receives  from  the  beautiful 


The  Illuftrious  of  feventy-four  guns.  The  Vigilant  —  Aga- 
memnon—  Indefatigable — and  Europe;  all  of  fixty-four.  The 
Greenwich,  and  Hannibal  of  fifty.  The  Woolwich  —  Romulus 
—  Gladiator — and  Sheernefs  of  forty-four.  The  Beaulieu  of 
thirty-fix.  The  Thames  —  Thetis — and  Heroine  of  thirty-two. 
The  Coventry  —  Levant  —  Triton  —  Greyhound  —  Sibyl  —  and 
Brilliant  of  twenty-eight.  The  Surprife  —  Fowey  —  and  Mer- 
maid of  twenty-four.  The  Kennington  of  twenty  —  and  the 
Scorpion  floop. 

fcenes, 


fcenes,  through  which  it  wanders.  Under  the 
walls  of  the  abbey  it  meets  the  tide,  which 
immediately  gives  it  form,  and  dignity.  Here 
a  bridge  is  thrown  over  it ;  on  each  fide  of 
which,  it  fpreads  into  a  lake,  when  the  tide 
flows,  fhaping  it's  ample  fweeps  around  rich 
wooded  fhores.  Both  thefe  grand  bafons 
might  eafily  be  kept  constantly  full,  if  a  head 
were  conftructed,  as  I  have  heard  it  might  be, 
acrofs  the  river,  at  the  fecond  reach  below  the 
abbey.  The  tide,  in  all  probability  would 
not  obilruc~h  a  work  of  this  kind ;  as  it  flows 
here  with  little  force,  fcarce  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  and  hour. 

The  precincts  of  the  abbey,  which  flands  on 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  river,  are,  in  circum- 
ference about  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  boun- 
dary-wall is  intire  in  feveral  parts ;  and  vifible 
almoft  in  all.  The  area,  within  the  boundaiy, 
is  nearly  flat ;  and  might  eafily  be  made  a  veiy 
beautiful  fcene.  Along  the  banks  of  the  river 
the  ground  is  a  little  varied,  where  a  pleafant 
walk  has  been  laid  out,  which  is  now  pictu- 
refquely  marked  by  the  ruins  of  time.  The 
bank  is  here  fomewhat  higher  than  the  river ; 
and  was  formerly,  in  this  part,  the  foundation 
of  the  boundary-wall  of  the  abbey  j  which, 

when 
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When  the  wall  was  intire,  compleatly  hid  the 
river,  and  all  it's  beautiful  appendages  from 
the  walk.  Time  has  now  reftored  them. 
Tho  the  wall  yet  holds  out  in  fome  places,  it 
has  in  general  failed.  Large  portions  of  it  are 
gone ;  and  in  other  parts  there  are  chafms, 
and  fractures,  through  which  the  river,  and 
the  furrounding  woods  appear  often  to  great 
advantage  from  the  walk.  Old  oaks  likewife, 
coeval  with  the  abbey  itfelf,  are  fcattered  pro- 
f  ufely  around  the  ruins  of  the  wall ;  fometimes 
lupporting  it,  and  fometimes  fupported  by  it*. 
They  are  every  where  beautiful  appendages ; 
and  in  many  places  unite  with  the  ruins 
into  the  moft  pleafing  fore-grounds ;  while  the 
river,  fpread  here  into  a  lake,  and  the  woods 
beyond  it,  form  a  diftance. 

Great  part  of  the  area  between  this  beautiful 
walk,  and  the  abbey,  is  occupied  by  an  open 
grove ;  part  of  which  is  beautiful,  and  -part 
deformed.  The  reafon  of  the  difference  is, 
that  one  part  is  planted  carelefly  by  the  hand 
of  nature ;  the  other  regularly  by  that  of  art. 

Of  the  buildings  of  the  abbey  confi- 
derable  parts  remain ;  enough  to  fliew,  that 
it  has  formerly  been  conftructed  in  a  rich 


*  See  an  account  of  one  of  thefe  old  oaks,  vol.  i.  page  176. 
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Gothic     ftile :      tho     it's     dimenfions     were 
never  large.     The  parts  ftill  in  being  of  moft 
confequence,    are  what    is    fuppofed    to    have 
been    the    refectory,    and    the    abbot's    lodge. 
The  refectory  is  now  turned    into   a  parifh- 
church,    and  forms   a   handfome   aile,    which 
is  worth  looking  into.     The  abbot's  lodge  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  palace,    and  was 
fitted  up  by  the  predecefTor  of  the  laft  duke  of 
Montague,  as  a  manfion ;  tho  he  made  little 
addition  to  it.     The  old  hall  ftill  remains,  and 
fome    of    the    other  apartments.      What    he 
added,  is  ill-done;  and  what  he  endeavoured 
to  improve,  is  ill-managed.     He  did  nothing 
indeed  that  adorns  this  beautiful  fcene ;  many 
things  which  deform  it;    and  fome  things  fo 
ftrangely  abfurd,  that  no  genius  but  his  own, 
could  have  conceived   them.      Inftead   of  in- 
viting fome  man   of    tafle   to    affift   him    in 
making  Beaulieu-abbey  one  of  the  moft  pleafing 
fcenes  in  England,  which  it  might  have  been 
made;    he   employed   an   engineer,    by   whole 
help  he    drew    a  ditch  around    it;    filled   it 
with  water :  threw  two  or  three  draw-bridges 
over  it ;    fecured  all   the  avenues ;  and  thus, 
by  a  wonderful   ftroke  of  art,    converted   an 
abbey  into  a  caftle.      This  atchievement  was 
performed  about   the  time  of  a  French  war, 

and 
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and  a  rebellion ;  when  the  duke  had  been 
railing  a  regiment,  and  his  ideas  had  taken  a 
military  turn.  It  is  said  too,  that  he  made 
this  ftrange  metamorphofis  under  an  appre- 
henfion,  left  fome  adventrous  French  privateer, 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  full-tide,  might  fail 
up  the  river,  and  endeavour  to  carry  him  off. — 
Men  of  tafte  cannot  enough  lament,  that  a 
fituation,  fo  well  adapted  to  receive  the  beauties 
of  art,  fhould  have  fallen  fo  unhappily  into 
fuch  wretched  hands  -,  and  that  more  money 
had  been  fpent  in  deforming  it,  than  might 
have  made  it  a  fcene  of  uncommon  beauty. 

Of  the  other  parts  of  the  abbey  little  re- 
mains. There  is  a  court  about  fixty  or  feventy 
feet  fquare,  formerly  perhaps  a  cloifter,  which 
is  now  converted  into  a  garden.  In  the  inner 
walls  remain  feveral  arches,  now  clofed,  two 
or  three  of  which  are  of  beautiful  Gothic. 
Near  this  court  alfo  Hands  a  fmall  room,  roughly 
arched.  The  arches  are  of  ftone,  centering. 
in  a  point  at  the  top :  but  it  does  not  eafily 
appear  for  what  purpofe  fo  fmall  an  apart- 
ment was  intended.  The  kitchen  is  ftill  very 
intire ;  as  this  edifice  often  is  among  the  ruins  of 
abbeys.  It  was  a  ftructure  commonly  of  great 
ftrength. 

But 
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But  tho  the  fituation  of  Beaulieu-abbey  is 
very  pleafmg  j  and  perhaps  more  adapted  to 
the  old  monkifh  idea,  than  could  eafily  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  yet  if  a 
noble  family-manfion  mould  be  intended,  a 
much  grander  fituation  might  be  chofen  in 
many  parts  of  this  beautiful  country ;  parti- 
cularly on  the  high  grounds,  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Buckler's-hard,  nearly  about  the  point, 
where  the  road  from  thence  unites  with  that 
from  Lymington.  This  fituation  commands  a 
grand  fweep  over  the  river,  together  with  it's 
efhiary  —  the  woods  on  both  fides  of  it,  which 
are  rich,  and  ample  in  a  high  degree  —  and  in 
the  diftance  the  channel,  and  the  high  grounds 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  Cowes-point  to  the 
Needles. 

The  privileges  of  the  manor  of  Beaulieu, 
which  were  granted  by  king  John,  were  very 
extenfive ;  and  are  ftill  preferved.  No  debtor 
can  be  arrefted  within  it's  precincts,  unlefs 
the  lord's  leave  be  obtained.  The  lords  of 
Beaulieu  alfo  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Cinque- 
ports  ;  and  the  fame  exemption  from  duties ; 
which  was  the  duke  of  Montague's  principal 
reafon,  as  was  obferved  *,  for  building  a  town 

*  See  page  137. 
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at  Buckler's-hard.  They  hunt  alfo,  and 
deftroy  the  king's  deer,  if  they  ftray  within 
the  purlieus  of  the  abbey.  On  the  day  we 
were  at  Beaulieu,  we  found  the  hedges 
in  feveral  places  befet  with  armed  men.  There 
were  not  fewer  than  twenty,  or  thirty.  It  ap- 
peared as  if  fome  invafion  was  expecled.  On 
inquiry  we  were  informed,  a  flag  had  been 
feen  that  morning  in  the  manor ;  and  all  the  vil- 
lage of  Beaulieu  was  in  arms  to  prevent  his  e£- 
cape  back  into  the  foreft.  The  fortunate  man, 
who  fhot  him,  had  a  gratuity  from  the  lord. 

Beaulieu-manor  is  an  extenfive  fcene,  being 
not  lefs  than  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  confifts  chiefly  of  woodlands  ;  and 
befides  the  deer,  which  accidentally  ftray  into 
it  from  the  foreft,  contains  a  great  number 
of  deer  in  it's  own  domains.  Among  thefe 
rough  grounds  are  intermixed  many  valuable 
farms,  and  the  whole  yields  annually  about 
£4000. 


As  we  leave  Beaulieu-abbey,  along  the 
Lyndhurft  road,  we  fkirt  the  upper  lake, 
which  is  formed  by  the  tide  above  the  bridge. 
It  is  a  beautiful  fheet  of  water,  about  a  mile 
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in  circumference,  furrounded,  on  every  fide 
with  woods,  which  in  many  parts  fall  into 
it  from  the  rifing  grounds.  As  the  view 
opens,  we  look  full  up  the  lake.  On  the 
right  the  abbey  appears  among  the  woods 
to  great  advantage.  On  the  left,  a  winding 
road  runs  along  it's  margin;  except  where 
in  fome  parts  it  is  intercepted  by  clumps  of 
trees.  In  front,  the  woods  recede  a  little 
from  the  water,  and  leave  a  fpace  of  flat 
meadow,  which  has  a  good  effe6l  in  contraft 
with  the  rifing  grounds,  and  woods  on  each 

fide. The  whole  fcene  is  pleafmg.     Soon 

after  we  leave  the  lake,  the  river  dwindles 
into  a  fluggim,  little,  bull-ruih  ftream.  The 
meadows  however  through  which  it  winds, 
are  adorned  with  wood,  and  ftill  continue 
beautiful. 


At  a  place  called  the  Fighting-cocks^  well 
known  to  the  lurking  poacher,  the  manor 
of  Beaulieu  ends ;  and  we  entered  the  wild 
fcenes  of  the  foreft.  Deep  woods  received 
us.  Through  thefe  we  rode  near  two  miles, 
rifing  gently  from  the  river  j  and  emerged 
into  an  open  fcene,  called  Cufoerly-heath  — 

one 
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one  of  thofe  beautiful  woody-fkirted  lawns, 
of  which  we  had  feen  fo  many  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  the  foreftj  and  yet  the  features  of 

this  were  different  from  them  all. We 

flood  on  a  rough  knoll,  decorated  with  a  few 
full-grown  oaks,  defcending  in  front  into 
a  lawn,  which  appeared  to  ftretch  about  a 
mile  in  front ;  and  a  league  on  each  fide* 
It  was  fkirted  in  every  part  with  woods, 
fhooting  out,  and  retiring  in  fkreens  on  each 
fide  j  and  folding  over  each  other.  The  whole 
was  a  pleafmg  piece  of  forefr~perfpe<5live, 
and  the  lawn  one  of  the  moft  pi£turefque 
compofitions  we  had  met  with,  in  this  mode 
of  landfcape. 

Soon  after  we  left  Culverly-heath,  we  en- 
tered another  fcene  of  the  fame  kind  — •  larger, 
but  lefs  varied.  In  Culverly-heath  the  ma- 
terials of  landfcape  were  brought  together  in 
fo  perfect  a  manner,  as  to  produce  a  pic- 
turefque  whole.  Here,  through  an  awkward-- 
nefs  in  the  compofition,  there  was  but  an 
indifferent  whole,  tho  many  of  the  parts  in 
themfelves  were  beautiful. 

From  this  heath  we  entered  a  large  wood, 
called  Denny.  It  has  once  been  a  noble 
fcene,  but  it  is  now  ftripped  of  it's  princi- 
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pal  honours,  and  confifls  chiefly  of  beech, 
with  a  few  decrepid  oaks  flraggling  among 
them.  Every  where  we  faw  noble  Jiools, 
as  they  call  the  flumps  of  fuch  trees  as  have 
been  cut  down;  and  we  could  form  an 
idea  of  their  grandeur,  by  the  refpe6lful 
fpace  they  have  formerly  occupied.  None  of 
the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  feem  to  have 
approached  within  a  confiderable  diflance  of 
them. 

In  this  wood,  which  makes  a  part  of 
Denny-walk,  the  lodge  belonging  to  it,  is 
feated.  Here  we  left  the  Lyndhurfl  road, 
which  we  had  thus  far  purfued  from  Beaulieu ; 
and  turning  to  the  left,  directed  our  courfe 
•  to  Whitley-ridge-lodge.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  place  we  found  fome  beautiful  fcenes. 

One  of  them  has  peculiar  merit. It  is  a 

fmall  forefl-lawn,  containing  about  feven  or 
eight  acres  fomewhat  circular,  and  fkirted 
with  oaks,  thickets,  and  open  groves ;  but 
they  are  difpofed  in  fo  happy  a  manner,  and 
fo  much  broken  by  clumps  flanding  out  from 
the  other  woods,  that  all  the  regularity  of 
it's  form  is  removed.  This  lawn  is  the 
favourite  haunt  of  deer  in  fummer-evenincrs ; 

O      ' 

and  their  conflant  feeding  upon  it,  has  given 

the 
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the  fineft  texture  to  it's  turf.  It  is  rough 
enough  to  ihew  it's  alliance  with  the  foreft ; 
but,  like  fome  of  nature's  faireft  forms,  it 
has  fo  polifhed  an  appearance,  that  with  the 
fmalleft  improvement  it  might  accompany  the 
moil  cultivated  fcene. 


From  hence  we  continued  our  rout  through 
woods,  like  thofe  of  Denny,  as  far  as  Lady- 
crofs-lodge.  Thefe  ravaged  parts  of  the  foreft, 
tho  they  ftill  afford  many  pleafing  fcenes, 
yet  deprived  of  their  nobleft  trees,  are  de- 
prived alfo  of  their  principal  beauty.  Tho 
inferior  wood,  as  we  had  frequent  opportunity 
to  obferve,  might  produce  diftant  fcenery, 
yet  when  we  enter  the  internal  parts  of  a 
foreft,  we  wifh  for  objects  of  grandeur.  In 
foreft-glades  efpecially,  where  the  fcenes  are 
fmall,  large  trees  on  the  foreground  are  almoft 
necefTary, 


From  the  woods  of  Lady-crofs,  we  entered 
the  weftern  fide  of  that  vaft  heath,  which 
occupies  all  the  middle  ground  between  the 

rivers  of  Lymington,  and  Beaulieu. It  is 
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not  a  fcenc,  like  that  of  Culverly,  and  others, 
in  which  the  woods  and  open  country  bear 
a  proportion  to  each  other ;  it  is  diffufe, 
and  unadorned.  The  circumambient  woods 
are  too  inconfiderable ;  and  yet  it  is  every 
where  furrounded  with  them.  Thofe  of 
Heathy-Dilton  occupied  the  right  j  and  in- 
troduced, as  we  Ikirted  this  fide  of  the  heath, 
fome  little  fcenery  :  but  all  the  other  parts 
were  naked.  In  front  indeed  ranged  a 
meagre  fkirting  of  wood;  beyond  which  the 
high  grounds  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  formed  a 
diftance. 

As  we  proceeded  farther  on  this  heath, 
Norley-wood  arofe  at  fome  diftance  on  the 
left.  Towards  this,  acrofs  the  heath,  we 
bent  our  courfe,  as  we  were  told  it  afforded 
fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  internal  fcenery 

pf  any  part  of  the  foreft. Norley-wood 

ftretches  about  two  miles  in  length ;  and 
taking  a  femi-circular  turn,  forms  fome  heathy 
grounds,  which  hang  to  the  fouth,  into  a 

bay. As  a  diftant    object    however,    it's 

woods  poflefs  only  common  beauties,  To 
fee  it's  oaks  in  their  glory,  we  muft  enter 
it's  recefles.  Their  forms  are  remarkably 
picturefque;  and  their  combinations  are  as 

pleafmg 


pleafmg  as  their  forms.  Thefe  combinations 
are  greatly  aflifted  by  a  profufion  of  holly, 
and  other  humble  plants,  which  are  interfperfed 

among  the  trees. This  delightful  fcenery 

alfo  is  happily  opened.  Several  roads  winding 
in  different  directions,  through  the  wood,  form 
a  variety  of  little  recefTes.  Sometimes  we 
were  prefented  with  a  longer  reach ;  fome- 
times  with  a  iudden  turn :  and  the  beauty 
generally  arofe  from  feeing  little  removed 
clumps  of  wood,  in  Waterlo's  flile,  varioufly 
rifing  behind  one  or  two  (lately  trees  on  the 
fore-ground,  whofe  dark  branches  gave  effect 
to  the  inlightened  foliage  within.  Other  va-? 
rieties  are  introduced  by  the  interfetfions  of 
rqads ;  and  others  by  the  grafs  running  among 
full-grown  trees,  or  bumes  of  under- wood  -, 

Where  frequent  tufts  of  holly,  box,  or  thorn, 
Steal  on  the  greenfwerd  ;  but  admit  fair  fpace, 
For  many  a  mofly  ma?e  to  wind  between. 

In  fhort,  we  found  inftances  here,  in  great 
perfection,  of  every  mode  of  fcenery,  which 
I  have  already  defcribed  in  the  internal  parts 
of  a  forefl  *. 


*  See  vol.  i.   page   221. 
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There  is  alfo  a  circumftance  connected 
with  this  wood,  which  is  rarely  found  in 
thofe  woods,  which  occupy  the  middle  regions 
of  the  foreft  j  and  that  is  a  hamlet  of  thofe 
little  trefpafling  cottages  fcattered  about  it, 
which  have  already  been  mentioned*.  They 
commonly  ftand  detached,  and  one  or  other 
of  them  meets  the  eye  in  various  parts,  and 
adds  much  to  the  fcene.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained, how  far  fuch  circumftances  aiFecl 
both  natural,  and  artificial  landfcape -f-. 

In  a  few  years  however,  all  the  beautiful 
fcenery  of  Norley-wood  will  vanim.  It's 
deftruction  has  long  been  expected  j  and  was 
lately  determined.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1781,  a  band  of  wood-cutters-  entered 
it,  with  orders  from  the  furveyor  of  the 
fqreft  to  cut  a  hundred  of  the  beft  trees,  which 
he  had  preYiqufly  marked^  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy.  Thefe  trees  were  fet  apart  for  building 
fhips  of  the  firft  and  fecond  rates.  The  next 
year  another  fall  of  the  fame  kind  of  timber 
was  ordered :  and  in  three  or  four  years,  when 
all  the  noble  trees  are  gone,  the  refufe  will 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  226.  f  Ibid. 
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be  deftined  to  {hips  of  inferior  fize,  frigates, 
(loops,  and  cutters.  During  feven  years  it  is 
fuppofed  this  wood  will  yield  a  confiderable 
fupply  to  the  yards  of  Portfmouth.  At  prefent 
however  a  refpite  is  given  it;  and  the  de- 
predations, which  have  been  made,  have  not 
yet  greatly  injured  it's  beauty.  In  fome  parts 
they  may  have  improved  it*,  by  feveral  open- 
ings, which  the  wood-cutters  have  made; 
tho  the  fcenes  of  Norley-wood  admit  improve- 
ments of  this  kind,  lefs  than  almoft  any  other 
fcenes  in  the  foreft ;  as  they  naturally  abound 
in  openings,  and  recefles.  If  a  few  more 
attacks  however  be  made  upon  it,  it's  glory 
will  be  extinft;  and  Norley-wood  like  other 
ravaged  woods,  will  fuggeft  only  the  remem- 
brance of  a  fcene. 

And  yet  the  various  appendages  of  wood- 
cutting —  piles  of  bark,  and  fcattered  boughs, 
and  timber-wains,  are  not  unpleafing  objects-)-. 
The  deep,  hollow  tone  alfo  of  the  wood-man's 
axe,  or  of  axes  refponfive  to  each  other,  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  wood,  are  notes  in  full 
harmony  with  the  fcene,  tho  their  mufic  is  a 
knell. 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  276.  f  See  vol.  i.  page  277. 
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The  fallen  tree  alfo,  lying  with  it's  white, 
peeled  branches  on  the  ground,  is  not  only 
beautiful  in  itfelf ;  but  if  it  be  not  fcattered 
in  too  great  profufion  (for  white  is  an  unac- 
commodating hue)  it  forms  an  agreeable  con- 
trail with  the  living  trees.  But  when  we  fee 
it  deprived  of  it's  beautiful  ramification,  fquared, 
and  fawn  in  lengths,  as  it  fometimes  continues 
long  to  lie  about  the  foreft,  it  becomes  an 
object  of  deformity ;  and  we  lament  what  it 
once  was,  without  receiving  any  equivalent 
from  it's  prefent  ftate. 

It  may  here  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the 
king's  timber  is  much  more  pifturefque,  than 
fuch  timber,  as  is  bought,  and  cut  by  the  mer- 
chant. He,  with  cautious,  and  difceming  eye, 
Hands  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree,  while  it  is  yet 
alive :  and  having  examined  every  twitting 
limb,  and  deftined  every  part  to  it's  proper 
fervice,  lops  them  off,  one  by  one;  and  then 
fells  the  tree,  a  deformed  and  mutilated  trunk. 
The  royal  wood-cutter  is  lefs  nice.  He  fells 
the  tree  as  it  grows  ;  and  leaves  the  dock-men 
to  afcertain  the  ufes  of  it's  feveral  parts.  Two 
or  three  of  the  main  limbs  are  generally  reft, 
and  fplintered  in  the  fall ;  but  that  is  not  his 
concern :  in  the  mean  time,  the  ruin  of  the 

whole, 
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whole,  with  all  it's  fpreading  parts  about   it, 
retains  ftill  a  degree  of  picturefque  beauty. 

Nobody  fells  a  tree  with  a  better  grace,  than 
Virgil.  You  fee  it  fhaking  at  every  ftroke  of 
the  axe : 


i.  —  Summis  antiquam  in  montibus  ornum 

Cum  ferro  accifam,  crebrifque  bipennibus  inftant 
Eruere  agricolae  certatim  ;  ilia  ufque  minatur, 
Et  tremefa&a  comam  concuflb  vertice  nutat : 
Vulneribus  donee  paulatim  evifta,  fupremvm 
Congemuit,  traxitque  jugis  avulfa  ruinam. 
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SECTION    VIII. 

A  voyage  up  Beaulieu-river. 

1  HE  river  Avon  is  the  boundary  of  the 
foreft  on  the  weft ;  and  the  bay  of  South- 
ampton on  the  eaft.  Neither  of  thefe  rivers 
therefore  properly  belongs  to  the  foreft.  The 
only  rivers,  which  may  juftly  be  called  foreft- 
rivers,  are  thofe  of  Lymington,  and  Beaulieu. 
The  former  of  thefe  we  have  already  exa- 
mined in  various  parts  j  the  latter  only  about 
the  abbey  of  Beaulieu.  We  determined  there-> 
fore  to  inveftigate  the  whole  in  a  voyage. 

We  took  boat  in  Lymington-river ;  which 
at  low-water  winds  beautifully,  before  it  enter 
the  fea*.  It's  banks  indeed  are  mud,  but  of 
the  beft  fpecies ;  for  they  are  covered,  like 
the  other  mud  lands  of  this  country,  with 


*  See  page  96. 
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fea-grafs,  which  gives  them  the  air  of  mea- 
dows when  the  tide  retires.  The  returning 
water  over-runs  all  the  boundaries  of  the 
river,  and  makes  it  neceflary,  for  the  ufe  of 
vefiels  of  any  burthen,  to  mark  it's  channel 

with  flakes. The  mouth  of  the  river  is 

diftinguifhed  by  a  larger  poft,  known  among 
fifhermen,  by  the  name  of  Jack  in  the  bajket+ 
It  ftands  about  three  miles  from  Lymington- 
harbour. 

At  this  boundary  we  entered  the  channel, 
which  divides  the  coafl  of  Hampjhire  from  the 
ijle  of  Wight.  The  former,  which  ftretches 
along  the  left,  appears  as  a  fiat  woody  diftance, 
juft  raifed  above  the  edge  of  the  water ;  and 
unmarked  by  any  object  of  confequence. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  country, 
can  point  out,  here  and  there,  a  houfe,  which 
they  know,  juft  feen  among  the  trees. 

On  the  right,  the  ifle  of  Wight  makes  a 
better  appearance;  and  yet  not  a  piclurefque 
one.  It  confifts  of  a  double  ridge  of  high 
lands ;  which,  in  almoft  every  part,  are  ill- 
fhaped,  and  in  fome  parts  the  upper,  and 
lower  grounds  follow  each  other  in  a  difa- 
greeable  parallel.  Indeed  we  feldom  fee  a 
continuation  of  high  grounds,  through  a  fpace 

of 
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of  near  ten  miles,  forming  fo  unpleafant  a 
delineation.  At  leaft  it  will  feem  fuch  to  any 
eye  familiar  with  a  mountainous  country. 

The  water-line  of  the  ifland  appears  to 
more  advantage.  Among  many  fmaller  in- 
dentations of  the  coaft,  the  bays  of  Totland, 
and  Newtown  are  confiderable.  Totland- 
bay  is  formed  by  the  weftern  point  of  the 
ifland,  called  the  Needle-cliffs •,  on  one  fide; 
and  on  the  other  by  that  promontory,  which 
(hoots  out  oppofite  to  Hurft-caftle,  ufually 
called  Sconce-point.  It  is  a  rude,  wild  fcene  -t 
tho  the  cliffs  themfelves  are  rather  of  the 
tame  fpecies  ;  without  any  of  thofe  large  parts, 
and  projections,  which  give  a  rocky  coaft  it's 
moft  pi6hirefque  form.  Newtown -bay  affords 
an  opening  of  a  different  kind.  It  is  a 
femi-circular  fweep  into  a  country  highly 
cultivated ;  which  at  a  proper  diftance,  when 
the  fever^l  objects  of  cultivation  are  maffed 
together,  has  a  good  effect. 


As  we  approached  the  mouth  of  Beaulieu^ 
river,  it's  opening  promifed  little.  The  eaflern 
fide  forms  a  low,  lineal,  difagreeable  (nore, 
The  weflern  fide  is  flill  more  difagreeable. 

It 


It  confifts  of  a  flat  tongue  of  land,  called 
Needfore-point  *,  which  runs  out  a  confiderable 
way  $  and  at  low- water  unites  with  the  mud- 
lands.  When  the  tide  flows,  it  is  in  part 
covered  with  water.  We  found  it  in  this 
latter  fituation ;  and  our  boat  made  a  fhort 
pufh  over  it,  inftead  of  going  round  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river. 

It  is  fomewhat  remarkable,  that  there  is 
one  of  thefe  fpits  of  land,  near  the  mouth  of 
each  of  thefe  foreft-rivers ;  and  alfo  at  the 
mouth  of  Southampton-bay.  Hurft-caftle, 
formerly  intended  to  guard  the  paflage  through 
the  Needles,  occupies  one  near  the  mouth  of 
Lymington-river ;  and  Calfhot-caftle  another, 
at  the  entrance  of  Southampton-bay.  On 
Needfore-point,  which  is  the  middle  one, 

a   fortrefs  was  thought  unneceflary. But 

tho  thefe  fpits  of  land  are  remarkable,  they 
are  eafily  accounted  for.  The  united  force 
of  wind  and  tide  from  the  fouth-weft,  and 


*  Needfore,  that  is,  Needs-fhore,  but  the^&  was  not  ufed 
in  Saxon  orthography.  Hence  Needfore,  Stanfore,  and  other 
terminations  of  that  kind  on  this  coaft  ;  and  Windfor,  Hedfor, 
&c.  on  the  Thames. 
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weft,  fo  much  greater  and  more  continued, 
than  from  any  other  quarter,  is  the  natural, 
and  obvious  caufe.  The  fame  thing  happens 
at  the  entrance  of  Portfmouth-harbour.  Spit- 
head  is  the  barrier  of  it's  channel,  which 
runs  clofe  along  the  eaftern  fhore  under 
South-fea-caftle,  and  Portfmouth-wall,  much 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  channel  of  Beaulieu, 
or  rather  Exbury-haven,  runs  clofe  under  the 
fhore  from  Leap.  Wherever  there  is  a  low, 
or  gravelly  coaft,  undefended,  on  the  fouthern 
fide  of  our  ifland,  it  gives  way  to  the  fury 
of  the  Atlantic  winds  and  tides.  The  rocks 
of  Purbeck  protect  the  gravelly  coaft  about 
Pool,  and  Chrift-church.  To  the  eaft  of 
thefe  places  there  have  certainly  been  depre- 
dations. Wight  defends  Portfmouth,  and  the 
fhores  eaftward  as  far  as  Arundel;  which 
would  probably  go  to  fea,  if  they  were  equally 
unprotected  from  the  weft,  as  from  the  eaft. 


We  had  now  entered  Beaulieu-river,  which 
appears  to  be  about  half  a  mile  broad.  For 
fome  time  Needfore-point  on  the  left,  con- 
tinued a  low,  winding  fhore;  clofing  us  in 
behind;  tedious,  and  unvaried.  But,  on  the 
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other  fide,  the  grounds  foon  began  to  form  a 
beautiful  bank. 

As  the  reach  opened,  the  ikreens  improved. 
The  high  grounds  about  Exbury  formed  them- 
felves  into  a  prominence  covered  with  wood ; 
through  which  Exbury  chapel  juft  appeared. 
The  other  fide-fkreen  was  compofed  of  ancient 
woods,  where  the  axe  feemed  never  to  have 
entered.  The  river  ftill  continued  as  wide 
as  at  the  entrance ;  ftretching  in  front  into  an 
ample  bay,  confined  by  woods  ;  but  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  was-  foftened  by  it's  length, 
into  a  fecond-diftance. 

By  degrees  we  began  to  wind  round  Exbury- 
point ;  which  ftill  continued  a  principal  feature 
in  the  view.  But  tho  it  had  greatly  changed 
it's  appearance ;  the  woods  and  meadows,  and 
rough  grounds  were  ftill  agreeably  intermixed. 
On  the  other  fide,  the  woods  had  taken  a  fweep 
with  the  river;  and  were  thrown  into  good 
perfpective.  They  mantled  down  almoft  to  the 
water ;  which  was  bordered  only  by  a  narrow 
edging  of  meadow.  Here  the  river  affording 
eafy  accefs  to  the  herds  of  the  neighbouring 
paftures,  they  retired  to  the  water  for  refrelri- 
ment  during  the  fultiy  hours  of  a  fummer-noon. 
While  they  cooled  themfelves  in  the  river, 

the 


the  woods  behind  flickered  them  from  the 
fun ;  and  formed  a  good  back-ground  to  their 

feveral  piclurefque  groups. The  front  of 

this  grand  reach  maintained  long  the  fame 
appearance,  confirming  chiefly  of  woody  grounds 
foftened  by  diftance.  Nor  did  the  fide-fkreens 
vary  much.  Continued  woods  flill  rofe  on  the 
left  j  and  on  the  right  a  portion  of  rough  paf- 
turage,  adorned,  here,  and  there,  with  {ingle 
trees  fcattered  about  it. 

We  now  came  in  fight  of  Buckler's-hard  * 
on  the  left,  where  the  large  timber-yards, 
houfes,  and  mips  on  the  flocks,  made  a  violent 
chafm  in  the  landfcape.  A  quantity  of  timber 
fcattered  about  a  yard,  makes  a  very  unpic- 
turefque  appearance.  It  affords  a  variety  of 
parts  without  a  whole.  And  yet  in  a  timber- 
yard,  there  are  fheds  and  other  circum (lances, 
which  are  not  wholly  void  of  picturefque  images. 
In  a  fhip  on  the  flocks,  through  every  flage  as 
it  advances,  there  is  a  degree  of  beauty,  which 
confifls  chiefly  in  the  variety  of  it's  fweeping 
lines. 


*  See   an  account  of  Buckler's-hard,  page  137.     The  word 
Hard  fignifies  only  a  firm  landing-place  made  upon  the  mud. 
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At  Buckler's-hard  the  reach  of  the  rivev 
is  veiy  interefting.  On  the  right  are  the 
woods  of  Beaulieu,  winding  round,  with  great 
richnefs,  into  a  front-fkreen.  On  the  left, 
where  wood  before  abounded,  the  grounds 
now  run  more  into  pafturage ;  tho  far  from 
being  deflitute  of  furniture.  One  decoration 
they  have,  which  is  not  unpleafmg.  Where 
the  meadows  fall  down  to  the  water,,  they 
are  fecured  from  the  tide,  by  low,  flaked 
banks,  which  follow  the  winding  banks  of 
the  river.  If  they  had  run  in  a  flraight  line, 
they  would  have  been  a  great  deformity ; 
but  as  they  wind,  inftead  of  being  ofFenfive 
objects,  they  give  a  fort  of  rough,  irregular 
termination  to  the  line  of  the  river.  If  we 
painted  the  fcene,  we  fhould  have  no  objection 
to  introduce  them ;  both  for  the  reafon  given, 
and  alfo  for  the  fake  of  the  reflections  they 

form  in  the  water. They  have  fometimes 

alfo  the   beauty  of  contrail,  when  the  other 
parts  of  the  bank  are  without  them. 

From  Buckler's-hard  the  river  takes-  a 
iweep  to  the  right.  The  woods  likewife,  on 
that  fide,  follow  it's  courfe ;  and  fpreading 
in  great  luxuriance,  to  the  water's  edge,  throw 
a  gloom  over  half  the  river.  A  noble  bay 
3  land 


land-locked  with  wood,  begins  foon  to  open. 

As   this  fcene  removes,    the  woods  take 

a  different  form,    fliaping  themfelves  into  re- 
moved   fkreens,    following    each    other. 

Another  reach  brought  us  within  fight  of 
Beaulieu  —  the  bridge  and  the  abbey  form- 
ing the  centre  of  the  view:  the  river,  in 
the  mean  time,  lofmg  very  little  of  it's  gran- 
deur, from  the  firft  reach  to  the  laft. 


Thus  we  rimmed  our  voyage  up  the  river 
of  Beaulieu ;  which  in  a  courfe  of  near  three 
leagues  from  the  fea,  forms  about  five,  or 

fix  grand  fweeps. The  fimple  idea  it  pre- 

fents  throughout,  is  that  of  a  winding  tide- 
river  flowing  up  a  woody ',  uninhabited  country  j 
which  is  a  fingular  character  for  an  Englifh 
river  to  afiume.  Here  and  there  we  fee  a 
houfe,  and  a  few  fpots  of  cultivation ;  but  fo 
little,  that  it  makes  no  impreflion  on  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  fcene.  The  piclurefque 
eye,  ufed  to  landfcape,  eafUy  carries  on  the 

general  idea  undiflurbed. The  bufy  fcene 

of  (hip-building  at  Buckler 's-hard,  rather  aided, 
than  injured  the  idea:  for  as  no  one  would 
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expect  a  fcene  of  this  kind  in  fo  retired 
a  place ;  it  feemed  as  if  the  adventurers,  who 
had  failed  up  the  river,  had  landed  here  either 
to  refit  their  fhips,  or  to  build  others  for  the 
purpofe  of  purfuing  their  difcoveries. 

Miratur  nemus  infuetum  fulgentia  longe 
Scuta  virum  fluvio,  piftafque  innare  carinas. 

The  idea  of  a  wild  country,  in  a  natural 
ftate,  however  picturefque,  is  to  the  generality 
of  people  but  an  unpleafmg  one.  There  are 
few,  who  do  not  prefer  the  bufy  fcenes  of 
cultivation  to  the  grander!:  of  nature's  rough 
productions.  In  general  indeed,  when  we 
meet  with  a  defcription  of  a  pleafmg  country, 
we  hear  of  hay-cocks,  or  waving  corn-fields, 
or  labourers  at  their  plough,  or  other  cir- 
cumftances  and  objects,  which  the  picturefque 
eye  always  wifhes  to  exclude.  The  cafe  is, 
the  fpeclator  fympathifes  in  the  joys  of  a 
country,  which  arife  from  the  profpect  of 
plenty;  and  aflbciating  thefe  ideas  with  the 
country  itfelf,  he  calls  it  piSiurefque  j  by 
which  he  means  only  that  it  pleafes  him. 

Thus    too   in    the  grand,    and   fublime 

fcenes  of  nature,  if  there  be  any  mixture   of 

horror 


horror  in  them  (which  often  adds  greatly 
to  the  pi&urtfque  effect.)  the  aifociated  ideas 
of  unhappinefs  cloud  the  fcene,  and  make  it 
difplcafing. 

I  mean  not,  when  a  perfon  is  among  objects, 
which  in  their  remote  confequences  give 
delight;  or  in  the  midft  of  fcenes,  which 
are  connected  with  diftrefs ;  that  he  fhould 
not  feel  the  natural  impreffions  they  make 
—  all  I  mean  is,  to  inveftigate  the  fonrces 
of  beauty  j  to  limit  the  different  modes  of 
pleafure,  and  pain ;  to  feparate  caufes,  and 
effects-,  and  to  evince  that  a  fcene,  tho  it 
abound  with  circumftances  of  horror ;  may  be 
very  pifturefque  j  while  another  may  be  intirely 
the  reverfe -,  tho  replete  with  incidents,  that 
produce  joy  and  happinefs. 

I  have  an  inftance  at  hand  to  my  purpofe. 
One  of  our  voyagers*  to  the  northern  feas,  in 

failing  up  a  river,  thus  defcribes  the  fcene. 

"  The  country,  fays  he,  on  each  fide,  was 
very  romantic ;  but  unvaried ;  the  river  run- 
ning between  mountains  of  the  rnoft  craggy 
and  barren  afpecl ;  where  there  was  nothing 


*  Capt,  King  who  fuccceded  capt.  Cook,  p.  207. 
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to  diverfify  the  fcene  -,  but  now  and  then  the 
fight  of  a  bear,  or  flights  of  wild-fowl.  So 
uninterefting  a  paflage  leaves  me  nothing  far- 
ther to  add." 

It  is  hardly  poflible,  in  fo  few  words,  to 
prefent  more  pifturefque  ideas  of  the  horrid, 
and  favage  kind.  We  have  a  river  running 
up  a  country,  broken  on  both  fides  with  wild, 
romantic  rocks  j  which,  we  know  nature  never 
conftrucls  in  a  uniform  manner.  We  naturally 
therefore  conclude,  they  ran  out,  in  fome  parts, 
into  vaft  diagonal  jftrata ;  on  the  ledges  of  which 
a  group  of  bears  might  appear,  howling  at  the 
boat.  In  other  parts,  the  rocks  would  form 
lofty  promontories,  hanging  over  the  river,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  flights  of  fcreaming  fea- 
fowl.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  picture  j  but 
copied  with  exaclnefs  from  captain  King's 
fketch.  —  And  yet  he  has  no  conception,  that  a 
fcene  fo  favage  could  prefent  any  other  ideas, 
than  fuch  as  were  difgufting.  He  calls  it  an 
unvaried  fcene ;  by  which  expreflion  he  meant 
nothing,  I  am ,  perfuaded,  but  that  the  rocks 
were  neither  intermixed  with  villages,  nor  with 
fcenes  of  cultivation.  The  rocks  in  themfelves, 
no  doubt,  were  greatly  varied.  Wood  might 
probably  be  wanting  j  but  in  a  fcene  of  pic- 

turefque 
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turefque  horror^  wood  is  by  no  means  a  neceffary 
appendage.  It  is  rather  indeed  an  improper 
one.  Flourifhing  wood  at  leaft  is  out  of 
place :  the  fcene  might  perhaps  admit,  here 
and  there,  a  fcathed,  and  ragged  pine. 

Ideas  of  beauty  too  are  as  often  miftaken, 
as  ideas  of  horror.  Major  Rennell,  in  his  ac- 
count of  India,  tells  us,  that  "  In  Hin- 
"  dooftan  the  hills,  and  eminences  being  al- 
"  ways  covered  with  wood,  that  beautiful 
"  fwelling  of  the  ground,  fo  juftly  admired 
"  in  European  landfcape,  is  loft;  and  the 
"  fancy  is  prefented  at  beft  with  nothing 
<£  beyond  a  wild  fcene,  which  can  only  be 
"  reli ilied  by  being  contrafted  with  a  foft, 
"  and  beautiful  one."  That  there  might  be 
great  famenefs,  and  of  courfe  little  beauty, 
in  the  wooded  hills  of  Hindooftan,  I  don't 
difpute.  All  I  mean  to  combat,  is  the  ma- 
jor's pofition,  that  a  wild  fcene  can  have  no 
inherent  beauty;  but  that  it's  beauty  at  all 
times  muft  arife  from  contrail. 


Beyond  3eaulieu  our  boat  could  not  pafs. 
Thus  far  only  the  tide  flows  with  any  force. 

At 


At  Beaulieu  therefore  we  waited  till  the  tide 
turned,  when  we  again  embarked. 


The  views  in  afcending  and  defcending  a 
river,  vary  confiderably  through  it's  feveral 
reaches.  Yet  the  difference,  tho  obfervable 
enough,  cannot  eafily  be  defcribed.  Language 
wants  colours  to  paint  fuch  nice  diftinciions. 
We  fhall  therefore  fall  down  the  river  with  a 
quicker  fail,  than  we  afcended.  And  yet  we 
muft  not  leave  it's  retrofpeft-views  entirely 
unobferved. 

The  bay  formed  by  the  circling  woods  in 
the  fecond  reach  as  we  defcend,  is  veiy  beau^ 
tiful.  I  know  not  whether  it's  form  is  not 
more  pleafmg,  than  we  thought  it  in  the 
morning. 

The  next  reach  lofes  in  beauty.  A  long 
ftretch  of  low  land  fweeping  acrofs  the  river, 
like  a  mole,  which  was  lefs  obfervable  before, 
now  greatly  interrupts  the  beauty  of  the 
view. 

The  fucceeding  bay,  where  the  woods  of 
Exbury  open  in  front,  is  very  grand,  and 
extenfive. 

From 


From  Buckler's-hard,  nothing  can  unite 
more  happily  than  the  rough  uncultivated 
grounds  of  Exbury  on  the  left,  with  the  long 
fucceflion  of  Beaulieu- woods  on  the  right. 

After  this,  the  river  foon  becomes  an 
eftuary.  When  we  entered  it,  as  we  looked 
up  the  ftream,  we  had  immediately  the  idea, 
of  a  river  winding  into  a  woodland-country. 
In  the  fame  manner,  when  we  defcended,  we 
had  as  quickly  an  idea  of  a  river  entering  the 
lea.  For  as  the  woods  in  the  former  cafe, 
become  at  once  the  centre  of  the  view;  fo 
does  the  fea,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  in  the 
latter.  The  laft  reach  therefore  of  the  river 
continues  long  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  mixed 
fcenery.  Exbury-point,  and  the  woody 
grounds  about  it,  flill  preferve  the  idea  of  the 
beautiful  woodland-fcenes  we  had  left :  while 
Needfore-point,  tho  it  wind  quite  around, 
and  (hut  us  within  a  land-locked  bay,  is  yet 
fo  low,  that  the  fea,  and  the  ifland  appear 
beyond  it. 


On  opening  the  mouth  of  the  river,  our 
boat-men  attempted  to  carry  us  acrofs  the 
mud-lands,  as  they  had  done  in  the  morning ; 

but 
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but  as  the  tide  was  too  far  fpent,  they  found 
it  dangerous,  and  defifted  :  for  if  a  boat  fhould 
only  touch  the  ground,  the  delay  of  a  few 
minutes  might  endanger  her  flicking,  till  the 
return  of  the  tide ;  fo  rapidly  do  the  waters 
retreat. 


As  the  tide  was  leaving  the  mud-lands, 
flights  of  fea-gulls  hovered  round,  watching, 
on  that  event,  to  pick  up  the  little  wreck  that 
remained.  Sea- fowl  are  the  common  appen- 
dages of  all  eftuaries.  Indeed  few  matters  in 
landfcape  omit  them. 

. ./Eneas  ingentem  ex  aequore  *  lucum 


Profpicit.     Hunc  inter  fluvio  Tiberinus  amasno, 
Vorticibus  rapidis,  et  multa  flavus  arena, 
In  mare  prorumpit.     V  arise  circumque,  fupraque, 
Affuetae  ripis  volucres,.  et  fluminis  alveo 
^Ethera  mulcebant  cantu,  lucoque  volabant. 

Again 

Ceu  quondam  nivei  liquida  inter  nubjla  cygni, 
Cum  fefe  e  paftu  refenint,  et  longa  canoros 

Dant  per  colla  modos,  fonat  amnis 

And  again 


— Pifcofo  amne  Padufae 

Dant  fonitum  rauci  per  ftagna  loquacia  cygni. 

*  tineas  did  not  fee  the  grove  ex  tquore,  from  his  Jhip  —  but 
he  faw  it  rifing  ex  aquore  from  the  ••water's  edge. 

On 


Ort  fuch  claffical  authority  we  admire 
the  flights  of  fea-gulls,  as  a  proper  ornament 
in  a  fcene  like  this^  It  was  amufmg  to  ob- 
ferve,  how  quickly  they  difcovered  the  re- 
linquifhed  fhore,  long  before  it  was  difcoverable 
by  us ;  and  to  fee  them  running  in  appearance 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  For  tho  the  tide 
had  in  thofe  parts  left  the  land ;  yet  the  mud 
from  it's  perfect  flatnefs  long  retained  it's 
glazed,  and  watry  appearance. — The  cormorant 
alfo  fat  watching  the  ebbing  tide:  but  he 
feemed  bent  on  matters  of  greater  importance. 
He  did  not,  like  the  idle  gull,  wheel  round 
the  air;  nor  pace  about  the  ebbing  fhore, 
mixing  bufmefs  and  amufement  together. 
With  eager  attention  he  took  his  ftand  on 
fome  folitary  poft,  fet  up  to  point  the 
channel  of  the  river ;  and  from  that  eminence 
obferved  from  the  dimpling  of  the  waters, 
where  fome  poor,  wandering  fifli  had  gotten 
itfelf  entangled  in  the  {hallows,  whom  he 
marked  for  certain  definition. 

But  thefe  are  not  the  only  birds,  which- 
inliven  a  voyage  up  Beaulieu-river.  In  the 
lines  I  have  juft  quoted  from  Virgil's  de- 
fcription  of  /Eneas's  entrance  into  the  Tyber 
(the  whole  of  which  might  ferve  with  very- 
little 
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little  alteration  for  a  defcription  alfb  of  Beau- 
lieu-river)  two  kinds  of  birds  are  introduced ; 

thofe,    which  difport    themfelves   in  flu- 

minis  alveo ;  and  thofe,  which  tzthera  mulcebant 
canfu,  lucoque  volabant.  With  the  actions  of 
the  former  of  thefe  we  have  already  been 
entertained:  but  we  have  not  yet  liftened  to 
the  mufic  of  the  latter.  I  have  been  told 
it  is  extraordinary ;  and  that  all  thefe  woods, 
on  both  fides  of  the  river  (fo  extenfive  are 
they,  and  unmolefted)  are  filled  with  fuch 
innumerable  flights  of  finging  birds,  that  to 
fail  up  the  river  in  a  morning,  or  an  evening 
in  the  fpring,  affords,  in  Virgil's  language, 
an  truium  concerting  hardly  any  where  elfe  to  be 
found.  The  nightingale,  the  thrufh,  the 
blackbird,  and  the  linnet  are  the  chief  per- 
formers in  the  concert.  Some  of  thefe  you 
hear  continually  burfting  out  either  at  hand, 
or  from  a  diftance :  while  the  various  little 
chirpers  of  the  woods  join  the  chorus :  and 
tho  alone  their  untuneable  voices  might  be 
harfh ;  yet  all  together  (one  foftening  the 
difcordancy  of  another)  they  make  a  kind 
of  melody ;  or  at  leaft  an  agreeable  contraft  to 
fuch  of  the  band,  as  are  better  fkilled  in  their 
bufmefs. 

I  cannot 
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I  cannot  leave  this  river-fcene,  without 
obferving,  that  altho  it  is  pi<5lurefque  in  a 
high  degree  3  yet  it  exhibits  fuch  a  fpecimen 
of  the  pifturefque  (if  I  may  fpeak  in  terms 
feemingly  contradictory )  as  is  not  well  cal- 
culated to  make  a  picture.  The  whole  is 
a  fucceflion  of  thofe  fofter,  namelefs  beauties ; 
which  highly  pleafe ;  but  cannot  eafily  be 
defcribed.  Various  beautiful  accompaniments  are 
exhibited ;  but  firiking  objetts  are  wanting. 
If  every  reach  had  been  adorned  with  a  caftle, 
or  a  pifturefque  rock,  fuch  as  capt.  King's 
uninterejling  river  would  have  afforded,  each 
fucccffive  fcene  would  have  been  more  pic- 
turefquely  marked ;  tho  the  character  of  the 
river,  on  the  whole,  might  have  been  in-< 
jured.  But  now  the  whole  plays  upon  the 
eye  in  the  fame  pleafmg,  tho  unvaried, 
colours.  A  ftrong  and  peculiar  character 
belongs  to  the  river  in  general:  but  the 
parts,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf,  are  loft 
in  the  whole.  They  are  eveiy  where  beautiful, 
but  no  where  cbarafteriftic. 
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"SECTION    IX. 


An  excurfion  along  the  eaftern  fide  of  Beaulieu  -river—  the 
coaft  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Wight  —  the  weftem 
fide  of  Southampton-bay  —  and  thence  by  Dibden 
again  to  Beaulieu. 


Beaulieu  we  crofTed  the  bridge;  and 
turning  fhoit  to  the  right,  had  a  better  view 
of  the  firft  reach  of  the  river  from  the  land, 
than  we  had  before  in  our  voyage,  from  the 
water.  The  river  itfelf  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  lake,  (for  it  was  then  high- 
water,)  and  made  a  magnificent  fweep  round  a 
point  of  wooded  land*  :  while  the  woods,  on 


*  This  point  is  no  longer  wooded.  The  trees  were  fingularly 
pifturefque  ;  overhanging  the  water,  which  had  in  fome  degree 
undermined  the  bank,  and  laid  their  roots  bare.  They  flourifhed 
neverthelefs ;  and  yet  their  pecuniary  value  was  fo  fmall,  that  if 
their  noble  owners  had  had  any  information  of  their  pifturefque 
value,  they  would  probably  have  fuffered  them  to  ftand. 

VOL.  ij.  N  the 
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the  oppofite  fide,  following  it's  courfe,  on  an 
elevated  bank,  were  as  rich  as  a  picturefque 
imagination  could  conceive  them.  The  fore- 
ground indeed  was  not  equal  to  a  fcene,  which 
'was  in  every  other  refpecl:  fo  compleat. 

From  hence  we  afcended  a  clofe  lane  cut 
through  Beaulieu-manor  j  and  inriched  on  both 
fides,  but  efpecially  on  the  left,  with  foreft- 
fcenery.  At  Hilltop-gate  the  lane  opens  into 
that  extenfive  heath,  which  occupies  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  peninfula,  between  the  river 
of  Beaulieu,  and  the  bay  of  Southampton.  As 
this  peninfula  fhoots  into  length,  rather  than 
breadth,  the  heathy  grounds  follow  it's  form; 
and  extend  feveral  miles  in  one  direction ;  tho 
feldom  above  two,  in  the  other.  The  banks 
of  both  rivers  are  woody ;  and  thefe  woods  ap- 
peared, as  we  entered  the  heath,  to  fkirt  it's  ex- 
tremities. Through  thefe  extremities,  contain- 
ing the  mofl  beautiful  parts  of  the  country,  we 
meant  to  travel.  At  Hilltop  therefore,  inftead 
of  crofling  the  heath,  we  turned  fhort  into  a 
road  on  the  right,  which  led  us  along  the  fkirts 
of  the  woods,  under  the  ihade  of  which  we 
travelled  about  a  mile.  Sometimes  thefe  woods 
ihot  like  promontories  into  the  heath,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  ride  round  them  •>  but  oftener 

our 


our  road  threading  the  clumps,  and  fmgle  trees, 
which  ftood  forward,  carried  us  among  them. 
The  richnefs,  and  clofenefs  of  the  foreft- 
fcenery  on  one  fide,  contrafted  with  the 
plainnefs,  and  fimplicity  of  the  heath  on  the 
other,  fkirted  with  diftant  wood,  and  feen 
through  the  openings  of  the  clumps,  were 
pleafmg. 

From  this  heath  we  were  received  by  lanes 
—  but  fuch  lanes,  as  a  foreft  only  can  produce ; 
in  which  oak,  and  afh,  full-grown,  and  plant- 
ed irregularly  by  the  hand  of  nature,  ftood 
out  in  various  groups,  and  added  a  new  fore- 
ground, every  ftep  we  took,  to  a  variety  of 
little  openings  into  woods,  copfes,  and  pleafmg 
recefles. 

While  we  were  admiring  thefe  clofe  land- 
fcapes,  the  woods,  on  the  right  fuddenly 
giving  way,  we  were  prefented  with  a  view  of 
the  river — Buckler's-hard  beyond  it — the  men 
of  war  building  in  the  dock  there  —  and  the 
woody  grounds  which  rife  in  the  offfkip. 
This  exhibition  was  rather  formally  introduced 
like  a  vifta.  The  woods  feemed  to  have  been 
opened  on  purpofe :  but  formality  is  a  fault, 
which  we  feldom  find  in  nature;  and  which 
in  the  fcene  before  us,  fhe  will  probably  cor- 
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rec"t  in  a  few  years,   by  the  growth  of  fome 
intervening  trees. 

A  fhort  mile  farther  brought  us  to  the  feat  of 
colonel  Mitford,  among  the  woods  of  Exbury, 
The  houfe  is  no  object :  but  the  fcenery  con- 
fids  of  a  more  beautiful  profufion  of  wood, 
water,  and  varied  grounds,  than  is  commonly 
to  be  met  with.  Here  we  propofed  to  fpend 
the  evening;  but  not  finding  colonel  Mitford 
at  home,  we  took  a  ramble  into  his  woods, 
till  fupper,  where  we  expected  to  meet  him. 

The  richnefs  of  the  fcenes  had  led  us  imper- 
ceptibly from  one  to  another.  We  had  every 
where  inftances  of  the  beauty  of  trees  as  indi- 
viduals —  as  uniting  in  groups  —  and  fpreading 
into  woods  -y  for  all  here  is  pure  nature  :  and  as 
they  were  beginning  now  to  put  on  their  au- 
tumnal attire,  we  were  entertained  with  the 
beauties  of  colouring^  as  well  as  of  form. 
Among  thefe  unknown  woods  our  way  at 
length  became  perplexed ;  and  the  fun  was 
now  fet.  Having  no  time  therefore  to  lofe, 
we  inquired  at  a  lonely  cottage,  which  we 
found  in  a  fheltered  glade.  Nothing  could 
indicate  peace  and  happinefs  more,  than  this 
little  fequeftered  fpot ;  and  we  expected  to  find 
a  neat,  peaceful,  contented  family  within. 

But 


But  we  found  that  a  happy  fcene  will  not 
always  make  happy  inhabitants.  At  the  door 
flood  two,  or  three  fqualid  children  with 
eager,  famifhed  countenances  flaring  through 
matted  hair.  On  entering  the  hovel,  it  was 
ib  dark,  that  we  could  at  firfl  fee  nothing. 
By  degrees  a  fcene  of  mifery  opened.  We  faw 
other  ragged  children  within  j  and  were  foon 
flruck  with  a  female  figure,  groveling  at  full 
length  by  the  fide  of  a  few  embers,  upon  the 
hearth.  Her  arms  were  naked  to  her  fhoul- 
ders  j  and  her  rags  fcarcely  covered  her  body. 
On  our  fpeaking  to  her,  fhe  uttered  in  return 
a  mixture  of  obfcenity,  and  imprecations.  We 
had  never  feen  fo  deplorable  a  maniac. 

We  had  not  obferved,  when  we  entered, 
what  now  flruck  us,  a  man  fitting  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  hovel,  with  his  arms  folded,  and 
a  look  of  dejeclion,  as  if  lofl  in  defpair.  We 
afked  him,  Who  that  wretched  perfon  was  ? 
She  is  my  wife,  faid  he,  with  a  compofed 
melancholy  j  and  the  mother  of  thefe  children. 
He  feemed  to  be  a  man  of  great  fenfibilityj 
and  it  flruck  us,  what  diflrefs  he  mull  feel, 
every  evening,  after  his  labour,  when,  inflead 
of  finding  a  little  domeflic  comfort,  he  met 
the  mifery,  and  horror  of  fuch  a  houfe  —  the 
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total  neglect  of  his  little  affairs  —  his  family 
without  any  overfeer,  brought  up  in  idlenefs, 
and  dirt  —  and  his  wife,  for  whom  he  had  no 
means  of  providing  either  afliftance,  or  cure, 
lying  fo  wretched  an  object  always  before  him. 

We  left  him  ftrongly  imprefTed  with  his 

calamity ;  which  appeared  to  be  a  more  fevere 
vifitation,  than  the  hand  of  heaven  commonly 
inflicts. 

On  relating  our  adventure  at  fupper,  we  were 
informed,  that  the  man,  whofe  appearance  of 
fenfibility  had  affected  us  fo  much,  was  one  of 
the  moil  hardened,  mifchievous  fellows  in  the 
country  —  that  he  had  been  detected  in  fheep- 
ftealing —  that  he  had  killed  a  neighbour's 
horfe  in  an  act  of  revenge  —  and  that  it  was 
fuppofed,  he  had  given  his  wife,  who  was 
infamous  likewife,  a  blow  in  a  quarrel,  which 
had  occafioned  her  malady.  —  Through  fuch 
ftrange  fatality  do  mankind  become  themfelves 
the  minifters  of  thofe  diftrefles,  which  Pro- 
vidence would  never  have  inflicted  upon 
them. 


The  next  morning  we  took  a  particular  view 
of  the  beautiful  fcenery  around  us ;  of  which, 

the 


the  evening  before,  we  had  only  obtained  a 
general  idea. 

The  woods  of  Exbury,  which  are  extenlive, 
are  chiefly  oak — the  fpontaneous  growth  of  the 
country :  but  Mr.  Mitford  found  many  of  the 
bare,  and  barren  fpots  about  his  houfe  planted 
by  his  father,  and  grandfather,  with  fir-groves 
of  various  kinds  j  tho  generally,  according  to 
the  fafhion  of  the  times,  in  formal  rows. 

On  a  deliberate  view  of  his  grounds,  he 
formed  a  general  plan,  refulting  from  the 
various  fcencs  they  exhibited. The  boun- 
dary of  his  eftate  presents  a  feries  of  views 
of  three  very  different  characters.  Towards 
the  weft,  he  has  a  variety  of  grand  river-views ; 
formed  by  the  Ex,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  Beaulieu-river,  winding,  as  we  had 
feen  it  in  our  voyage,  through  the  woods 
of  Beaulieu,  and  Exbury  in  it's  approach  to 

the  fea. The  fouthern  part  of  his  boundary 

overlooks,  what  was  anciently  called,  the 
Solent-fea;  but  now  the  channel  of  the  ifle 
of  Wight;  which  at  it's  two  extremities 
difcovers  the  open  fea,  through  the  eaftern 
paflage  by  S  pithead  ;  and  through  the  weftern, 

by  the  Needles. On  the  eaft,  and  north, 

his  boundary- views  take  a  new  form.  We 
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leave  the  fhore,  and  wind  into  a  woodland 
country ;  which  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fea,  affumes  fo  new  a  character,  that 
we  might  eafily  conceive  it  to  be  as  many 
miles  from  it.  In  thefe  woody  fcenes,  inter- 
mixed with  open  grounds,  we  continue  about 
four  miles;  till  winding  round,  we  return 
to  thofe  rifing  grounds  on  the  weft,  from 
whence  we  firft  had  the  views  of  the  river. 

This  boundary- circuit  carries  us  through 
the  fpace  of  about  eight  miles.  Mr.  Mitford 
has  done  little,  befides  marking  it  out  by  cut- 
ting through  the  woods,  as  he  ihould  wifh 
to  lead  it.  To  compleat  his  plan  would  be 
very  expeniive ;  tho  an  expence  equal  to  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  fcene  in  good  hands, 
would  make  this  one  of  the  moft  varied,  and 
picturefque  wood-land-rides  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land. 

Within  this  boundary-circuit,  Mr.  Mitford 

has  marked  out  an  interior  one,  circling  a  mile 

«j> 

round  his  houfe.  As  the  object  of  the  larger 
circuit,  is  to  ihew,  as  much  as  poffible,  the 
extent  of  his  views ;  the  object  of  this  in- 
terior one  is  to  break  thofe  diftant  views 
into  parts  —  to  form  thofe  parts  into  the  moft 
beautiful  fcenes  -,  and  to  exhibit  them  with 

woody 


woody  fore-grounds  to  the  beft  advantage. 
From  many  parts  of  this  interior  fcenery  the 
ifle  of  Wight  makes  it's  moil  pi6lurefque 
appearance.  In  various  views  of  it  from  the 
Hampfhire  coaft,  we  have  feen  it  fpread  in 
too  lengthened  a  curtain,  and  it's  hills  too 
fmooth,  and  tame.  Both  thefe  inconveniences 
are  here,  in  a  degree,  obviated.  Seldom  more 
than  a  fmall  part  of  the  ifland  is  feen  at 
once  j  and  this  part  being  about  the  centre, 
is  the  loftier!,  and  the  rougheft.  Here  rile 
two  confiderable  hills,  Gatefclift,  and  Wraxhill; 
and  one  of  them  affords  a  circumftance  of 
great  beauty.  Carifbrook-caftle,  feated  on  an 
eminence,  is  feen  veiy  advantageoufly  againfl 
Gatefcliff,  when  the  fun  fhines  either  on  the 
caflle,  or  on  the  mountain  ;  while  the  other  is 
in  fhadow. 

In  laying  out  this  inner  circle,  Mr.  Mitford 
had  his  greatefl  difficulties  to  contend  with : 
for  here  he  had  all  his  grandfather's  formal 
groves  to  encounter :  and  it  was  no  eafy  matter 
to  break  their  formalities ;  to  make  judicious 
inroads  through  them;  and  unite  them  in 
one  plan.  He  often  lamented  —  what  other 
improvers  have  lamented  before  him  —  the 
injudicious  fufferance  of  the  growth  of  trees. 

Next 


(     i86_) 

Next  to  the  cutting  down  of  trees  improperly, 
the  greateft  mifchief  is  to  let  them  grow 
together  till  they  ruin  each  other.  He  had 
fuffered  his  woodward  only  to  ufe  his  difcre- 
tion  in  the  diftant  woods.  In  the  groves, 
about  his  houfe,  he  allowed  no  marking- 
hammer,  but  his  own.  The  confequence 
was,  he  was  fo  little  on  the  fpot,  that  many 
of  his  beft  trees  were  injured  j  his  firs  efpe- 
cially,  which  will  not  long  bear  ftraitened 
quarters.  —  Thefe  two  circuits  round  his  houfe, 
Mr.  Mitford  has  joined  by  three  crofs  walks. 

In  taking  thefe  circuits  we  could  not  help 
remarking  the  comparative  virtue  of  tafle, 
and  expence.  The  former,  with  very  little 
of  the  latter,  will  always  produce  fomething 
pleafing :  while  the  utmofl  efforts  of  the 
latter,  unaided  by  the  former,  are  ineffectual. 
The  larger  the  proportion  of  mifguided  ex- 
pence  ;  the  wider  will  the  deformity  fpread : 
whereas  every  touch  in  the  hand  of  tafle,  has 
fo  far  it's  effecl:. 

It  is  the  fame  precifely  in  working  on  the 
fcenes  of  nature,  as  on  paper,  or  canvafs.  Set 
two  artifts  at  work.  Give  one  of  them  a  bit 
of  black-lead,  and  a  fcrap  of  paper.  Eveiy 
touch  he  makes,  perhaps  deferves  to  be 

treafured 


treafured  in  a  cabinet.  Give  the  other  the 
coftlieft  materials.  All  is  a  wafte  of  time, 
of  labour,  and  expence.  Add  colours  —  they 
only  make  his  deformities  more  glaring. 

True  tafte,  in  the  firfl  place,  whether  in 
nature,  or  on  canvafs,  makes  not  a  fingle  ftroke, 
till  the  general  defign  is  laid  out,  with  which, 
in  fome  part  or  other,  every  effort  coincides. 
The  artift  may  work  at  his  picture  in  this 
part  or  the  other ;  but  if  his  defign,  and 
compofition  are  fixed,  every  effort  is  gradually 
growing  into  a  whole.  Whereas  he  who 
works  without  tafte,  feldom  has  any  idea  of 
a  whole.  He  tacks  one  part  to  another,  as 
his  mifguided  fancy  fuggefts :  or,  if  he  has 
any  plan,  it  is  fomething  as  unnatural,  as 
the  parts  which  compofe  it,  are  abfurd. 
The  deeper  his  pocket  therefore,  and  the 
wider  his  fcale,  his  errors  are  more  ap- 
parent. 

To  an  injudicious  perfon,  or  one  who 
delights  in  temples,  and  Chinefe  bridges,  very 
little  would  appear  executed  in  the  fcenes  I 
have  defcribed  at  Exbury.  There  is  fcarce 
a  gravel-walk  made :  no  pavilion  raifed :  nor 
even  a  white-feat  fixed.  And  yet  in  fa6l, 
more  is  done,  than  if  all  thefe  decorations, 

and 


and  a  hundred  more,  had  been  added,  un- 
accompanied with  what  has  been  done.  The 
greateft  difficulty  of  all  is  furmounted  —  that 
of  laying  out  a  judicious  plan.  The  reft, 
tho  the  moft  oftenfible,  becaufe  the  moft 
expenfive,  is  only  a  little  mechanical  fmifh- 
ing. 


From  thefe  pleafmg  fcenes  we  purfued  our 
journey  through  part  of  the  beautiful  ride  we 
have  juft  defcribed,  to  Leap,  along  lanes  clofe 
on  the  left,  but  opening  to  the  right  in  various 
places,  to  the  river,  which  affumes  a  mag- 
nifkent  form.  Needfore-point  makes  here 
an  appearance  very  different  from  what  it 
made  when  we  navigated  the  mouth  of  Beau- 
lieu-river  *.  It  appears  now  from  the  higher 
grounds,  when  the  tide  is  low,  to  run  at 
leaft  a  league  into  the  fea ;  flat,  unadorned, 
and  fkirted  with  drifted  fand  5  making  a 
fmgular  feature  in  all  thefe  views :  and  the 
more  fo,  as  every  part  of  the  ground  in  it's 
neighbourhood  is  woody,  bold,  and  promi- 
nent. This  peninfula,  of  which  Needfore- 

*  See  page  159. 
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point  is  the  termination,  belongs  to  the 
manor  of  Beaulieu.  It  contains  fome  good 
land;  confifting  chiefly  of  pafturage;  and 
the  whole  of  it  is  let  out  in  a  fmgle 
farm. 


At  Leap  v/e  met  the  fea,  where  the  coaft 
of  the  ifle  of  Wight  makes  nearly  the  fame  un- 
picturefque  appearance,  which  it  does  from  the 
other  fhores  of  the  foreft.  It  extends  into 
length,  and  exhibits  neither  grandeur,  nor 
variety.  When  it  is  feen,  as  we  faw  it  from 
Mr.  Micford's,  broken  into  parts,  as  it  fliould 
always  be,  when  feen  to  picturefque  advan- 
tage*, it  afforded  feveral  beautiful  diftances. 
But  here,  when  fo  large  a  range  of  coaft  was 
difplayed  at  once,  it  loft  it's  pi6lurefque  form. 

Near    Leap    however  we  had    one  very 

beautiful  coaft- view.  A  rifmg  copfeon  the  left, 
adorned  with  a  road  winding  through  it,  makes 
a  good  fore-ground.  From  thence  a  promon- 
tory, in  the  fecond  diftance,  with  an  eafy, 
(weeping  more,  (hoots  into  the  fea ;  and  is  opr 
pofed  on  the  oppofite  fide,  by  a  point  of  the 


*  See  page  132, 
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ifland,  leaving  a  proper  proportion  of  water  to 
occupy  the  middle  fpace. 

Leap  is  one  of  the  port-towns  of  the  foreft  : 
and  as  it  lies  oppofite  to  Cowes,  it  is  the 
common  place  of  embarkation,  in  thefe  parts, 
to  the  ifland. 

In  this  place,  it  is  fuppofed,  the  Dauphin, 
after  his  fruitlefs  expedition  to  England, 
embarked  privately,  on  the  death  of  John, 
for  France  j  burning  the  country  behind  him, 
as  he  fled.  His  embarkation  from  fo  obfcure 
a  part,  fhews  in  a  ftrong  light,  how  much  his 
hopes  were  humbled. 

To  this  little  port  alfo,  the  unfortunate 
Charles  was  brought  from  Tichfield-houfe,  in 
his  way  to  Carifbroke-caftle,  through  the  ill- 
ftarred  guidance  of  Amburnham.  Here  he  was 
feated  in  an  open  boat ;  and  from  thefe  fhores 
bad  a  laft  farewell  to  all  his  hopes  in  England. 

The  village  of  Leap  confifts  only  of  half  a 
dozen  houfes :  and  flickers  perhaps  as  many 
fifhing  boats.  All  the  coaft  indeed  from  St. 
Helen's  to  the  Needles,  and  around  the  ifland 
is  in  peaceable  times,  a  fcene  of  fifhing.  In  the 
whiting-feafon  efpecially,  fleets  of  twenty  or 
thirty  boats  are  often  feen  lying  on  the  banks  j 
or  ftanding  a  little  out  at  fea. 

Fowling 


Fowling  too  is  praclifed,  on  this  coaft,  as 
much  as  timing.  Numerous  flocks  of  wild- 
fowl frequent  it,  in  the  winter  j  widgeons, 
geefe,  and  ducks  :  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
feafon  efpecially,  as  they  bear  a  price  in  the 
country,  they  of  courfe  attract  the  notice  of 
the  fowler.  As  the  coaft  between  Hampfhire 
and  the  ifle  of  Wight  is  a  particular  fpecies  of 
coaft,  confifting,  when  the  tide  ebbs,  of  vaft 
muddy  flats,  covered  with  green  fea-weed,  it 
gives  the  fowler  an  opportunity  of  practifing 
arts  perhaps  practifed  no  where  elfe. 

Fowling  and  fiihing,  indeed  on  this  coaft, 
are  commonly  the  employments  of  the  fame 
perfon.  He  who  in  fummer,  with  his  line, 
or  his  net,  plies  the  fhores,  when  they  are 
overflowed  by  the  tide;  in  winter,  with  his 
gun,  as  evening  draws  on,  runs  up,  in  his 
boat,  among  the  little  creeks,  and  crannies, 
which  the  tide  leaves  in  the  mud-lands ;  and 
there  lies  in  patient  expectation  of  his  prey. 

Sea-fowl  commonly  feed  by  night,  when  in 
all  their  multitudes  they  come  down  to  graze 
on  the  favannahs  of  the  fliore.  As  the  fono- 
rous  cloud  advances,  (for  their  noife  in  the  air 
refembles  a  pack  of  hounds  in  full  cry)  the 
attentive  fowler  liftens,  which  way  they  bend 

their 


their  courfe.  Perhaps  he  has  the  mortification 
to  hear  them  alight  at  too  great  a  diftance  for 
his  gun  (tho  of  the  longeft  barrel)  to  reach 
them.  And  if  he  cannot  edge  his  boat  a  little 
round  fome  winding  creek,  which  it  is  not 
always  in  his  power  to  do,  he  defpairs  of 

fuccefs  that  night. Perhaps  however  he  is 

more  fortunate,  and  has  the  fatisfaction  to 
hear  the  airy  noife  approach  nearer  j  till  at 
length,  the  hoft  fettles  on  fome  plain,  on  the 
edge  of  which  his  little  boat  lies  moored.  He 
now,  as  filently  as  poflible,  primes  both  his 
pieces  anew,  (for  he  is  generally  double-armed) 
and  liftens  with  all  his  attention.  Jt  is  fo  dark 
that  he  can  take  no  aim  :  for  if  he  could  fee  the 
birds,  they  alfo  could  fee  him  j  and  being  fiiy, 
and  timorous  in  a  great  degree,  would  feek 
fome  other  pafture.  Though  they  march  with 
mufic,  they  feed  in  filence.  Some  indiftinct 
noifes  however,  if  the  night  be  ftill,  ifTue  from 
fo  large  a  hoft.  He  directs  his  piece  therefore, 
as  well  as  he  can,  towards  the  found ;  gives 
his  fire  at  a  venture ;  and  inftantly  catching 
up  his  other  gun,  gives  a  fecond  difcharge, 
where  he  fuppofes  the  flock  to  rife  on  the 

wing. His  gains   for  the  night  are  now 

decided ;  and  he  has  only  to  gather  his  harveft. 

•He 


He  immediately  puts  on  his  mud-pattens  *, 
ignorant  yet  of  his  fuccefs,  and  goes  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  happy  if  he  have  a  little 
jftar-light,  in  queft  of  his  booty,  picking  up 

perhaps  a  dozen,  and  perhaps  not  one. So 

hardly  does  the  poor  fowler  earn  a  few  (hil- 
lings ;  expofed,  in  an  open  boat,  during  a 
folitary  winter-night,  to  the  weather  as  it 
comes,  rain,  hail,  or  mow,  on  a  bleak  coaft, 
a  league  perhaps  from  the  beach,  and  often  in 
danger,  without  great  care,  of  being  fixed  in 
the  mud ;  where  he  would  become  an  inevi- 
table prey  to  the  returning  tide.  I  have  heard 
one  of  thefe  poor  fellows  fay,  he  never  takes  a 
dog  with  him  on  thefe  expeditions,  becaufe  no 
dog  could  bear  the  cold,  which  he  is  obliged 

to  fuffen After  all,  perhaps  others  enjoy 

more  from  his  labours,  than  he  himfelf  does ; 
for  it  often  happens,  that  the  tide,  next  day, 
throws,  on  different  parts  of  the  more,  many 
of  the  birds,  which  he  had  killed,  but  could 
not  find  in  the  night. 

This  hazardous  occupation  once  led  an  un- 
happy fowler  into  a  cafe  of  flill  geater  diftrefs. 


*  Mud-pattens  are  flat  pieces  of  board,  which  the  fowler  tie* 
to  his  feet,  that  he  may  not  fink  in  the  mud. 
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In  the  day  time  too  it  happened,  which  (hews 
(till  more  the  danger  of  fuch  expeditions  in  the 

night. Mounted  on  his  mud-pattens,  he 

was  traverfing  one  of  thefe  mudland-plains  in 
queft  of  ducks ;  and  being  intent  only  on  his 
game,  he  fuddenly  found  the  waters,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  with  uncommon  ra- 
pidity by  fome  peculiar  circumftance  of  tide, 
and  current,  had  made  an  alarming  progrefs 
around  him.  Incumbered  as  his  feet  were,  he 
could  not  exert  much  expedition  ;  but  to  what- 
ever part  he  ran>  he  found  himfelf  cdmpleatly 
inverted  by  the  tide.  In  this  uncomfortable 
fituation,  a  thought  {truck  him,  as  the  only 
hope  of  fafety.  He  retired  to  that  part  of 
the  plain,  which  feemed  the  higheft  from  it's 
being  yet  uncovered  by  water;  and  (hiking 
the  barrel  of  his  gun,  (which  for  the  purpofe 
of  (hooting  wild-fowl  was  very  long)  deep  into 
the  mud,  he  refolved  to  hold  fad  by  it,  as  a 
fuppoit,  as  well  as  a  fecurity  againft  the  waves ; 
and  to  wait  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  A  com- 
mon tide,  he  had  reafon  to  believe,  would 
not,  in  that  place,  have  reached  above  his 
middle:  but  as  this  was  a  fpring-tide,  and 
brought  forward  with  a  ftrong  weiterly  wind, 
he  durft  hardly  expect  fo  favourable  a  con- 

clufion. 
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clufion. In  the  midft  of  his  reafoning  on 

the  fubjecl,  the  water  making  a  rapid  advance, 
had  now  reached  him.  It  covered  the  ground, 
on  which  he  flood  —  it  rippled  over  his  feet  — 
it  gained  his  knees  —  his  waift  —  button  after 
button  was  fwallowed  up  —  till  at  length  it 
advanced  over  his  very  fhoulders.  With  a 
palpitating  heart,  he  gave  himfelf  up  for  loft. 
Still  however  he  held  fail  by  his  anchor.  His 
eye  was  eagerly  in  fearch  of  fome  boat,  which 
might  accidentally  take  it's  courfe  that  way : 
but  none  appeared.  A  folitary  head,  floating 
on  the  water,  and  that  fometimes  covered  by 
a  wave,  was  no  object  to  be  defcried  from  the 
more,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a  league:  nor 
could  he  exert  any  founds  of  diftrefs,  that  could 

be  heard  fo  far. While  he  was  thus  making 

up  his  mind,  as  the  exigence  would  allow,  to 
the  terrors  of  certain  deftruction,  his  attention 
was  called  to  a  new  objecl: .  He  thought  he 
faw  the  uppermoft  button  of  his  coat  begin  to 
appear.  No  mariner,  floating  on  a  wreck, 
could  behold  a  cape  at  fea,  with  greater  tranf- 
port,  than  he  did  the  uppermoft  button  of  his 
coat.  But  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  was 
fuch,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  fo  flow,  that  it 
was  yet  fome  time  before  he  durft  venture  to 

o  2  aflure 
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allure  himfelf,  that  the  button  was  fairly  above 
the  level  of  the  flood.  At  length  however  a 
fecond  button  appearing  at  intervals,  his 
fenfations  may  rather  be  conceived,  than 
defcribed ;  and  his  joy  gave  him  fpirits  and 
refolution,  to  fupport  his  uneafy  fituation  four 
or  five  hours  longer,  till  the  waters  had  fully 
retired. 


A  little  beyond  Leap  we  were  interrupted 
by  a  creek,  which  runs  confiderably  into  the 
land,  and  when  the  tide  flows  high,  forms  a 
large  piece  of  water.  At  all  times  it  is  an 
extenfive  marfh.  It's  borders  are  edged  with 
rufhes,  and  fedges,  which  grow  profufely  alfo 
on  various,  little  rough  iflands  on  it's  fur- 
face.  Here  the  wild-duck,  and  the  widgeon 
find  many  a  delightful  cover  j  amidft  which 
they  breed,  and  real*  their  young,  in  great 
abundance. 


Near  this  part  of  the  coaft  fhmds  Lutterel's 
tower ;  built  as  the  ftation  of  a  view :  but 
as  it  is  intended  for  a  habitable  houfe  like- 
wife,  the  offices,  which  it  could  not  contain, 

are 
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are  conftrufted  of  canvas  around  it.  It  is 
finifhed  in  the  higheft  ftile  of  expence;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  oddnefs,  and  fingu- 
larity  of  the  conception,  and  contrivance, 
it  is  not  intirely  deftitute  of  fome  kind 
pf  tafte.  But  the  building  is  fo  whimfical, 
and  the  end  fo  inadequate  to  the  expence, 
that  we  confidered  it  on  the  whole,  as  a 
glaring  contraft  to  thofe  pleafmg  fcenes,  we 
had  juft  examined  at  Exbury ;  in  which  true 
tafte  had  furnifhed  us  with  a  delightful  en^ 
tertainment  at  a  trifling  expence  *. 

The  view,  which  this  tower  commands 
over  the  circumjacent  country,  is  very  exten- 
five;  but  it's  fea-vtew  is  moft  admired, 
ftretching  from  the  bay  of  Southampton  to 
Portfmouth  —  from  thence  to  St.  Helen's  — 
and  on  the  other  fide,  all  along  the  range 
of  Wight,  and  beyond  the  Needles  to  the 
ocean.  The  whole  together  forms  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  bay;  of  which 
Spithead,  and  St.  Helen's,  (where  there  is 
commonly  a  fleet  at  anchor)  make  the  central 
part. 


*  Sec  page  1 86. 
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But  this  view,  like  the  other  extenfiue  views 
we  have  feen,  is  by  no  means  piflurefque. 
It  might  have  been  fuppofed,  that  the  ifle 
of  Wight  (on  furveying  it's  appearance  in  a 
map)  would  have  made  fuch  an  angle  at 
Cowes-point,  which  is  nearly  oppofite  to  this 
tower,  as  would  have  thrown  the  eaftern 
part  of  the  iiland  into  better  perfpeftive,  than 
the  weftern  affumcs  from  any  part  of  the 
Hampfhire  coaft.  And  fo  indeed  in  fome 
degree  it  does.  But  the  eye  is  at  too  great 
a  diftance  to  get  much  advantage  from  this 
circumftance.  If  the  fpeftator  were  carried 
nearer  Cowes,  the  coaft  towards  St.  Helen's 
might  then  fall  away  in  good  perfpeftive. 
But  at  this  diftance  all  is  fea ;  the  coaft  is  a 
mere  thread  j  and  the  whole  view  together  is 
without  proportion. 

And  yet  it  is  not  merely  the  difproportion 
between  land  and  water,  which  difqualifies 
a  view  of  this  kind  in  a  picturefque  light. 
A  pifturefque  view  may  confift  intirely  of 

•water. Nor  is  it  diftance,  which  difqua- 

lifies  it.  The  moft  remote  diftances  are 
happily  introduced  on  canvas.  But  what 
chiefly  difqualifies  it,  is  the  want  of  fore- 
ground to  balance  this  vaft  expanfe  of  diftance. 

Unlefs 


Unlefs  diftances  and  fore-grounds  are  in  fome 
degree,  balanced,  no  compofition  can  be  good. 
Fore-grounds  are  efTential  to  landfcape  :  diftances 
are  not. 

A  picturefque  view,  as  was  obferved,  may 
confift  chiefly,  indeed  intirely,  of  water :  but 
then,   it  is    fuppofed,    that,    as    there    cannot 
be    a    natural   fore-ground,    an    artificial  one 
muft  be  obtained  < —  a  group  of  (hips  —  a  few 
boats  with  figures  —  a  light-houfe  —  or  fome- 
thing,  that  will  make  a  balance  between  near 
and  diftant  objects.     Such  were  the  fea-pieces 
of  Vandervelt  j  in  which  veiiels  of  fome  kind 
were  always  introduced  to  make  an  artificial 
fore-ground.     We  fometimes  indeed  meet  with 
amufmg  views,  fuch  as  that  celebrated  one  at 
Hack-fall   in   Yorkfhire*,    where   there   is  a 
gradual  proportion   among    the    different  parts 
of  the  retiring  landfcape :    we  can  fcarce  di£- 
tinguifh   where    the    fore-grounds    end,    and 
\vhere  the  diflance  begins :  yet  ftill  there  are 
objects   nearer  the    eye,    which,    in    a   degree 
fet  off  the  retiring   parts,    tho  they  may  not 
be  dccifively  feparated  from  them,    nor   fully 


*  See  Observations  on  the  lakes,  and  mountains  of  Cumber- 
land, vol.  ii.  page  191* 
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proportioned  to  them.  But  the  moil  advanced 
parts  of  water  cannot  in  any  degree  form  a  fore- 
ground, if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expreflion.  It 
wants,  on  it's  neareft  parts,  that  variety  of 
objects,  which  receiving  ftrong  impreflions  of 
light,  and  fhade,  are  neceflary  to  give  it  con- 
fequence,  and  ftrength.  It  turns,  all  into 
diftance.  Such  is  the  view  before  us  over  the 
channel,  and  along  the  fhores  of  Wight.  To 
the  imagination  it  is  the  fimple  idea  of  gran,, 
deur:  tp  the  eyey  a  mere  exhibition  of  dif- 
tance, 

Befides,  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  natural 
proportion  and  balance  between  the  fore^ 
ground^  and  the  of  skip ;  but  a  fore-ground 
here  could  not  even  artificially  be  obtained, 
becaufe  of  the  loftinefs  of  the  point.  Take 
the  fame  'view  from  the  lower  ft  and -y  from  the 
level  of  the  fea  for  inftance,  or  a  little  higher, 
where  you  may  ftation  a  group  of  fhips,  the 
mails  and  fails  of  which  may  rife  above  the 
horizon  j  and  by  thus  giving  the  view  a 
proper,  and  proportioned  fore-ground,  you 
may  turn  it  into  one  of  Vandervelt's  com- 
pofitions,  and  give  it  pifturefque  beauty. 

But  tho  the  view  before  us  is  not  pic-, 
turefque;  it  is  certainly,  as  we  obferved  of 

thofe 
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thofe  other  views  over  the  ifland*,  iri  a  great 
degree,  amufing.  The  whole  area,  conftantly 
overfpread  with  vefTels  of  various  kinds,  is 
a  perpetual  moving  fcene :  while  the  naked 
eye  difcovers,  in  the  diftance,  a  thoufand 
objects  j  and  through  a  telefcope  a  thoufand 
more,  Tho  the  telefcopic  pleafures  of  the  eye 
are  very  little  allied  to  the  pi<5lurefque  idea; 
yet  ftill  they  add  to  the  amufement  of  the 

fcene. The    cliff,    on   which   this   tower 

ftands,  is  about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high ;  and  is 

formed  into  a  terrace,  which  runs  a  confiderable 

« 

way  along  the  beach. 


About  a  mile  from  this  whimfical  building 
ftands  Calfhot-caftle ;  fituated  like  the  caflle 
of  Hurft-f-,  on  a  tongue  of  land  mooting; 
into  the  fea.  Calmot  is  another  of  thofe 
ancient  coanvcaflles,  which  Henry  VIII.  built, 
out  of  the  fpoils  of  abbeys.  It  was  origi- 
nally intended  as  a  fafeguard  to  the  bay  of 

Southampton. The  views  here  are  of  the 

fame    nature    as    thofe    at    Lutterel's    tower. 


*  See  page  132.  f  See  page  89. 
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They  have  a  lefs  extenfive  range  to  the  weft ; 
but  this  is  compenfated  by  a  full  view  up 
Southampton-bay.  And  they  are  the  more 
picturefque,  as  they  are  taken  from  a  lower 
point. 


Near  Fawley,  which  is  among  the  larger 
villages  of  the  coaft,  ftands  Cadland,  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Drummond ;  an  edifice  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind  from  that  we  had  juft  been  fur- 
veying.  Tho  quite  plain,  it  is  one  of  the 
moft  elegant,  and  feems  to  be  one  of  the  moft 
comfortable  houfes,  in  the  country. 

It  {lands  on  a  gentle  eminence  on  the  banks 
of  Southampton-bay,  with  a  great  variety  of 
ground  playing  beautifully  around  it ;  which 
is  every  where  adorned,  and  in  fome  places 
profuiely  covered,  with  ancient  wood.  The 
whole  country  indeed  was  fo  well  wooded, 
that  no  addition  of  wood  was  any  where  ne- 
cefiary ;  in  many  parts  it  was  redundant. 
This  abundance  of  old  timber  gives  the  houfe, 
tho  lately  built,  fo  much  the  air  and  dignity 
of  an  ancient  manfion,  that  Mr.  Brown,  the 
ingenious  improver  of  it,  ufed  to  fay,  "  It 
was  the  oldefl  new  place  he  knew  in  England." 

The 


The  clumps  particularly  he  has  managed  with 
great  judgment.  We  obferved  fome  combi^ 
nations  of  afli,  and  other  trees,  which  were 
equal  to  any  we  had  ever  feen.  They  adorned 
the  natural  fcene,  before  it  was  improved  ;  and 
were  juft  fuch  as  the  pi6lurefque  eye  would 
wifh  to  introduce  in  artificial  landfcape.  We 
regretted,  that  the  great  ftorm  in  february  1781 
had  blown  down  nineteen  of  thefe  ornamental 
trees.  There  feemed  however  no  deficiency; 
tho  I  doubt  not,  if  we  had  known  the  fituation 
of  thofe  which  had  fallen,  we  fhould  have 
found  they  had  rilled  their  ftation  with  great 
propriety,  .  The  park  includes  a  circuit  of 
about  five  miles, 

Befides  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  themfelves 
around  the  houfe;  they  command  all  the 
pleafing  distances  in  their  neighbourhood — • 
Southampton -bay  —  Netly-abbey — Calfhot- 
caftle —  Spithead  —  the  channel  —  the  ifle  of 
Wight — St.  Helen's  —  Cowes,  and  all  the 
other  confpicuous  parts  of  the  ifland.  And 
as  many  of  thefc  views  are  feen  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  grand,  woody  fore-grounds,  they 
have  often  an  admirable  effect. 

The  only  thing  that  appeared  affected  about 

this    elegant    manfion,    is   the   parade,   which 

4  accompanies 
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accompanies  fome  of  the  appendant  buildings. 
At  the  fmall  diftance  of  half  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  houfe,  Hands  a  moft  fplendid 
farm.  The  ftables,  the  cow-lheds,  the  pi- 
geon-houfe,  the  granaries,  the  barns,  are  all 
fuperb.  In  another  direction  the  fame  honour, 
tho  in  an  inferior  degree,  is  paid  to  poultry, 
This  is  too  much,  and  tends  only  to  leflen 
the  dignity  of  the  principal  manfion. 

As  the  horfe  is  fo  nearly  connected  with 
his  mailer,  and  contributes  fo  much  to  his 
ftate,  and  convenience,  we  allow  fo  noble  an 
afTociate  to  lodge  under  a  roof  proportioned 
to  his  mailer's,  magnificence.  As  he  is  expec- 
ted alfo  to  be  ready  at  a  call,  and  may  properly 
be  the  object  of  attention  to  perfons  of  any 
rank,  we  allow  his  magnificent  lodging  to 
ftand  near  the  manfion,  to  which  it  appertains. 
At  the  fame  time,  if  the  ftables  be  expenfive, 
they  mould  contribute  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  whole,  by  making  one  of  the  wings,  or 
fome  other  proper  appendage,  of  the  pile. 

But  for  the  cow-fheds,  and  pig-fties,  they 
have  no  title  to  fuch  notice.  Let  them  be 
convenient,  and  neat ;  but  let  them  be  fimple, 
and  unadorned.  Let  them  ftand  in  fome  fe- 
queftered  place  3  where  they  may  not  prefume 

to 
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to  vie  with  the  manfion  they  depend  on ;  but 
keep  a  refpectful  diftance.  Herds  of  cattle 
are  beautiful,  in  a  high  degree,  in  their  proper 
place,  among  lawns  and  woods ;  but  pent  up, 
as  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  yards,  amidft  filth 
and  litter,  they  are  no  objects  of  beauty. 
Neither  fhould  their  habitations  be  confidered 
as  fuch.  Ornaments  here  ferve  only  to  call 
the  attention  to  a  nuifance. 


From  Cadland  we  proceeded  to  Hithc 
through  a  variety  of  fuch  beautiful  countiy, 
that  we  almoft  thought  the  houfe  we  had  juft 
feen,  might  have  been  better  ftationed  elfe- 
where.  In  a  variety  of  pleafmg  fituations  it  is 
difficult  to  felect  the  beft.  Something  may 
excel  in  each;  and  the  eye,  divided  in  it's 
choice,  is  unwilling  to  relinquifh  any  thing. 
As  we  cannot  however  poflefs  every  beauty, 
and  every  convenience  at  once,  we  muft  forego 
that  idea ;  and  endeavour  to  make  fuch  a 
fele<5lion,  as  will  include  the  moil;  tho  per- 
haps fome  ftriking  beauty,  which  we  obferve 
in  other  fituations,  is  loft.  This  probably 
is  the  cafe  of  the  elegant  manfion  we  have 

been 
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been    furveying.      No    fituation   perhaps,    on 
the  whole,  could  have  excelled  it. 

The  pleafing  landfcape  we  met  with  between 
Cadland  'and  Hithe,  was  of  a  fimilar  kind 
to  what  we  had  already  admired  —  great  pro- 
fufion  of  full-grown  oak,  adorning  great 
variety  of  playing  ground.  But  what  parti- 
cularly recommended  thefe  fcenes,  were  feveral 
dips,  running  down  to  Southampton-bay; 
wooded  on  each  fide,  with  a  rich  country 
beyond  the  water.  They  were  of  the  fame 
kind,  with  thofe  we  admired  between  Chrift- 
church,  and  Lymington* ;  but  much  richer, 
and  more  beautiful.  Two  of  the  moft  finking 
of  thefe  fcenes,  were  from  Stobland-common, 
and  near  Butt's-afh-farm. 


At  Hithe,  the  whole  bay  of  Southampton 
opened  in  one  view  before  us  j  but  the  fcene 
it  offers,  is  far  from  being  piclurefque.  The 
oppofite  fhore  is  long,  and  tedious;  and  the 
lines  of  the  bay  run  parallel :  for  tho  in  fact 
there  are  two  or  three  bold  openings  in  it, 


*  See  page  8y. 

formed 


formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers  ;  yet,  in  the 
diftance,  which  is  about  a  league,  they  are 
totally  loft. 

Hithe  is  the  ferry-port  to  Southampton; 
which  lies  higher  up  in  a  diagonal  acrofs 
the  bay,  and  upon  a  neck  of  land,  which 
ihoots  into  it.  The  flowing  tide  therefore 
carries  the  boat  quickly  to  Southampton ;  and 
the  ebbing  tide  returns  it  as  expeditioufly  t<? 
Hithe. 


From  Hithe  to  t)ibden,  the  country,  if  pof- 
fible,  improves  in  beauty.  The  many  inequa- 
lities of  the  ground  —  the  profufion  of  ftately 
trees — the  flickered  inclofures,  appearing  every 

where,   like  beautiful   wooded   lawns »-the 

catches,  here  and  there,  of  the  bay  —  and  above 
all,  the  broad  green,  winding  lanes,  adorned 
with  groups  of  trees  {landing  out  in  various 
parts  —  exhibit  a  wonderful  variety  of  pleafing 
landfcape.  I  touch  general  features  only;  for 
as  thefe  woodland  fcenes  are  no  where  ftrongly 
marked,  it  is  impofllble  to  give  any  particular 
detail  of  them  by  verbal  defcription.  One 
may  fay  of  them,  as  we  fometimes  fay  of  a 
well-written  hiftory,  which  runs  into  a  va- 
riety 
•  v 
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riety  of  incidents,  interefting,  but  not  im- 
portant, that  no  juft  idea  of  it  can  be  given, 
without  referring  to  the  book  itfelf. 


From    Dibden,     we    continued    our    rout 
northward,  till  we  entered   a  beautiful  forefl 
lawn.      We   had  found  many  of  thefe  fcenes 
in   different  parts,  each  of  which  had  fome- 
thing   peculiar  to  itfelf*.     This  too  had  it's 
peculiar  character.      It  was  about  two   miles 
in  diameter.     To  the  eye  it's  limits  appeared 
circular ;  it's  form  an  eafy  defcent,  on  every 
fide,  to  a  wide   flat  centre.     Yet   it  was  far 
from  a  regular  fcene.     It's  great  beauty  con- 
fitted   chiefly  in  it's  noble  fkreen's  of  foreft- 
wood ;  which  growing  every  where  around  it 
with   great  irregularity,    broke   out   into   the 
fkirts  of  the  area,  not  in  clumps,  which  in  fo 
large  a  fcene  would  have  had  little  effect,  but 
in   corners  of  woods,    adding  variety  to   it's 
limits  >  yet  without  incroaching  on  the   fim- 
plicity,    and   grandeur    of    the   general  idea. 
The  name   of  this    beautiful,    and    extenfive 
foreft-fcene  is  Hound' s-doivn ;    fo  named   pro- 


*  See  page  147. 

bably 
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bably  from  the  fair  advantage  it  gives  the 
hound  in  purfuit.  If  he  can  drive  his  chafej 
from  the  thickets  into  this  open  plain,  it  is 
probable  he  will  there  fecure  him* 

Through  the  middle  of  this  wide  down 
the  Lyndhurft  road  pafTes  to  Southampton. 
The  entrance  into  it,  on  the  Lyndhurft  fide, 
is  beautiful ;  particularly  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  ftones,  where  the  ground  is  finely 
diverfified  with  thofe  woody  promontories  juft 
mentioned.  As  we  approach  the  top  of  the 
hill  towards  Southampton,  the  beauty  of  the 
fcene  is  gone :  the  extremity  is  a  naked, 
barren  boundary.  One  advantage  however 
we  obtain  from  it,  which  is  a  diftance,  in 
foreft-fcenery  the  more  valuable,  as  the  more 
uncommon.  Diftances  are,  at  all  times,  an 
agreeable  part  of  landfcape,  and  unite  with 
every  mode  of  compofition.  Here  it  is  intro- 
duced at  firft  in  it's  fimpleft  mode.  A  plain 
fore-ground,  without  any  ornament,  is  joined 
to  a  removed  diftance,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  middle  ground.  In  a  compofition  of 
this  fimple  kind  it  is  neceflary  to  break 
the  lines  of  the  fore-ground ;  which  may 
eafily  be  done  by  a  tree,  or  group  of  cattle. — 
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As  we  rife  to  the  verge  of  the  eminence, 
the  view  inlarges  itfelf.  The  grounds  im- 
mediately below  the  eye,  are  overfpread  with 
wood,  and  become  a  fecond  diftance ;  beyond 
which  extends  a  remote  one.  Under  a  proper 
light  this  landfcape  is  calculated  to  produce 
a  good  effecl:.  The  parts  are  large  j  and  if 
one  vaft  fhadow  overfpread  the  woods  on 
the  nearer  grounds,  an  inlightened  diftance 
would  form  a  fine  contraft. 

Hound's-down  is  one  of  the  beft  pafture- 
grounds  in  the  foreft,  at  leaft  in  patches : 
and  is  of  courfe  frequented  with  cattle,  which 
are  a  great  addition  to  it's  beauty.  We  rarely 
pafs  it  in  a  fummer-evening  without  feeing 
herds  of  deer  grazing  in  different  parts ;  or 
foreft-mares  with  their  colts. 

One  thing  indeed  disfigures  it ;  it  is  bife6led 
by  the  road.  The  vifta,  which  leads  through 
the  foreft  from  Brokenhurft  to  Lyndhurft,  we 
obferved*,  was  both  great  in  itfelf,  and  ac- 
companied with  various  pleafing  incidents ; 
and  therefore  it  became  both  a  grand,  and  a 


*  See  page  64. 

beautiful 


beautiful  object :  but  a  fimple  ftrait  road,  like 
this,  over  a  plain,  has  a  different  effect. 
Tho  in  fact,  it  is  grander  than  a  winding  road, 
as  being  more  Jimple^  and  confiding  of  fewer 
parts ;  yet  as  it  is  at  beft  only  a  paltry  objefl, 
and  has  not  grandeur  fufficient  to  roufe  the 
imagination  *,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  much  lefs 
pleafmg,  than  a  road  playing  before  us  in  two  or 
three  large  fweeps,  which  would  at  leaft  have 
had  variety  to  recommend  it ,  and  might  eafily 
have  been  contrived,  without  lengthening  the 
journey  acrofs  it,  on  a  trotting  horfe,  above 

two  minutes. But  in  matters  of  this  kind, 

in  which  furveyors  of  high-roads  are  concerned, 
we  expect  beauty  only  by  chance  j  and  when 
we  obtain  it,  it  is  fo  much  gain. 

In  our  way  to  Hound's-down  we  rode  pafl 
a  celebrated  fpot,  called  the  Deer-leap.  Here 
a  ftag  was  once  fhot;  which  in  the  agony 
of  death,  collecting  his  force,  gave  a  bound, 
which  aftonifhed  thofe  who  faw  it.  It  was 
immediately  commemorated  by  two  pofts, 
which  were  fixed  at  the  two  extremities  of 


*  See  this  idea  illuftrated  page  121. 
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thd  leap,  where  they  ftill  remain.  The  fpace 
between  them  is  fomewhat  more  than  eighteen 
yards. 


About  half  a  mile  on  the  right,  as  we 
leave  Hound's-down,  ftands  Ironhill  lodge. 
It  occupies  a  knoll  in  the  middle  of  a  kind  of 
natural,  irregular  vifta.  In  front  the  ground 
continues  rifing  gently  about  two  miles  to 
Lyndhurft.  The  back-front  overlooks  a  wild, 
woody  fcene,  into  which  the  vifta  impercep- 
tibly blends. 


From  Hound's-down  we  returned  to  Beau- 
lieu,  along  the  weftern  fide  of  that  extenfive 
heath,  which,  as  I  obferved  *,  occupies  the 
middle  diftrift  between  the  river  of  Beaulieu, 
and  the  bay  of  Southampton.  In  this  part 
it  confifts  of  great  variety  of  ground,  and  is 
adorned  with  little  patches  of  wood  fcattered 
about  it  j  and  as  it  is,  in  general,  the  highefl 
ground  in  it's  neighbourhood,  it  is  not,  like 

*  See  page  178. 
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mofl  of  the  heaths  we  have  feen,  terminated 
by  a  woody  fkreen,  but  by  diftances  ;  which 
being  commonly  foreft-fcenes,  are  pi&urefque, 
tho  not  extenfive.  Among  thefe  were  fome 
woody  bottoms,  on  the  right,  which  were 
pleafmg. 


p  3 
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SECTION    X. 

A  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  New-foreft. 

HAVING  now  examined  thofe  parts  of  the 
foreft  which  lie  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  in- 
vifible  line  drawn  from  Ringwood  to  Dib- 
den  * ;  we  propofed  next  to  examine  thofe 

parts,  which  lie  on  the  north  fide  of  it  -J-. 

We  directed  our  courfe  firft  to  Lyndhurft. 
This  village  ftands  high ;  and  the  church, 
(landing  ftill  higher,  is  a  land-mark  round 
the  country. 


*  See  page  51.  f  See  page  55. 
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Tho  Lyndhurfl  is  but  a  fmall  place,  it 
may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  foreft.  Here 
the  foreft-courts  are  held;  and  here  ftands 
the  principal  lodge ;  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Kings-bouse,  and  is  the  residence 
of  the  lord- warden ;  tho  it  is  but  an  ordinary 
building.  An  alignment  of  timber  was  lately 
made  to  put  it,  and  fome  other  lodges,  into 
better  repair. 

Behind  the  houfe  lies  a  pleafant  (loping 
field,  containing  about  fix  or  feven  acres, 
which  is  planted  round  with  fhrubs,  circled 
by  a  gravel-walk ;  and  fecured  from  cattle 
by  a  railed  fence.  I  mention  this  mode  of 
inclofure  only  becaufe  I  have  often  thought 
it  a  very  good  one,  efpecially  if  a  field, 
like  this,  confift  of  doping  ground :  for  the 
rails,  which  are  in  many  parts  hid,  appear 
winding  in  others ;  and  the  eye  is  feldom 
offended  —  fometimes  pleafed,  with  purfuing 
them,  and  taking  them  up  again,  after  they 
have  for  a  while  difappeared.  There  is  fome- 
thing  alfo  not  unpleafing  in  the  perfpeclive 
of  winding  rails. I  do  not  however  men- 
tion a  fence  of  this  kind  as  fuitable  to  a 
regal  manfion ;  or  fo  proper  in  many  cafes  as 

a  funk 


a  funk  one :  but  only  as  a  fimple,  unaffected 
manner  of  inclofing  a  field  near  a  plain,  com- 
mon houfe :  and  perhaps  lefs  offenfive,  than 
chains,  wires,  nets,  or  any  of  thofe  flight, 
unnatural  fences,  which  cannot  be  hid,  and 
yet  appear  fo  difproportioned.  I  fhould  wifh 
my  rails  however  to  be  without  ornament ; 
and  either  to  be  left  in  their  natural  colour, 
or  to  be  painted  of  fome  dingy  olive-green 
hue  :  if  they  are  of  a  bright-green,  of  a  white, 
or  of  any  other  glaring  colour,  they  difguft. 
They  are  at  beft  only  difagreeable  conveniences  : 
ornament  makes  them  objects.  But  above  all 
ornaments  we  are  difgufted  with  the  Chinefe. 
That  zig-zag  work,  commonly  called  Chinefe- 
railing,  is  very  offenfive.  Plain,  fimple  pofts, 
with  one,  two,  or  three  rails,  according  to 
the  fort  of  cattle  we  wifh  to  exclude,  make 
the  leafl  difgufting  fence. 

Oppofite  to  the  royal  lodge  ftands  a  large 
fquare  building,  with  a  turret  at  each  corner, 
where  the  king's  horfes,  carriages,  and  flag- 
hounds  are  kept. 


I  do 


I  do  not  find,  that  the  royal  lodge  of 
Lyndhurft  has  ever  been  vifited  by  the  fovereign 
from  the  time  of  Charles  II.  till  the  year 
1789,  when  George  III.  patted  through  the 
foreft  in  his  road  to  Wey mouth.  So  long 
a  time  had  elapfed,  that  all  the  etiquette  of 
receiving  a  royal  vifitor  was  almoft  forgotten. 
When  the  day  however  of  his  arrival  was 
notified,  all  the  keepers,  drefled  in  new  green 
uniforms,  met  him  on  horfeback,  at  his  en- 
trance into  the  foreft.  He  travelled  without 
guards;  and  was  conducted  by  thefe  forefters 
to  Lyndhurft.  When  he  alighted  from  his 
coach,  fir  Charles  Mill  prefented  him  with 
two  white  grey-hounds,  by  which  ceremony 
he  holds  certain  foreft-privileges.  His  majefty, 
and  the  royal  family  (for  the  queen,  and  three 
of  the  princefles  were  with  him)  at  firft  dined 
in  public,  by  throwing  the  windows  open, 
and  admitting  the  crowd  within  the  railed 
lawn :  but  as  the  populace  became  rather 
riotous  in  their  joy,  there  was  a  neceflity  to 
exclude  them.  The  royal  family  however 
walked  abroad  in  the  foreft  every  evening. 
The  king  fpent  his  mornings  in  riding :  and 


as  he  rides  faft,  he  faw  the  greateft  part  of  the 
foreft;  and  feemed  fo  much  pleafed  with  it, 
that  he  continued  at  Lyndhurft  (poorly  as 
he  was  there  accommodated)  from  thurfday 
the  25  of  June,  till  the  tuefday  following. 


Near  Lyndhurft  ftands  CufFnells,  the  feat 
of  Mr.  Rofe.  It  is  not  placed  exa<5lly  as 
might  be  wifhed.  High-ground  rifes  imme- 
diately in  front,  which  is  always  a  circum- 
ftance  to  be  avoided.  But  Mr.  Rofe  has 
happily  managed  an  inconvenience,  which  he 
found,  and  could  not  remove.  He  has  laid 
out  a  very  handfome  approach,  which  winds 
to  the  houfe  under  the  rifing  ground ;  and 
makes  it  of  much  lefs  confequence,  than  when 
the  road  was  carried  abruptly  down  the  flope 
to  the  houfe.  His  chief  improvements  he  has 
thrown  to  the  back-front,  where  a  pleafant 
foreft-fcene  opens ;  along  the  fkiits  of  which 
he  is  leading  a  beautiful  walk  among  various 
combinations  of  old  oak. But  his  improve- 
ments are  yet  incomplete. 


Mr. 


Mr.  Ballard  alfo  has  a  houfe  near  Lynd- 
hurft,  which  ftands  high ;  and  commands 
an  extenfive  view.  The  king  walked  up  to 
it,  and  with  his  glafs  continued  fome  time 
examining  the  diftant  objects ;  and  I  have  been 
informed  that,  at  Mr.  Ballard's  requeft,  the 
king  condefcended  to  give  it  a  new  name  j  and 
called  it  Mount-royal. 


From  Lyndhurft  along  the  Rumfey  road, 
the  foreft  opens  beautifully,  on  the  right, 
upon  a  lawn  fwelling  in  different  parts,  and 
fupported  with  wood  at  various  diftances. 
This  lawn  is  ufed  as  a  race-ground,  where 
the  little  horfes  of  the  foreft,  of  which  there 
is  a  mart  at  Lyndhurft,  are  commonly  brought 
to  try  their  ftrength,  and  agility. 

That  noble  vifta,  which  we  defcribed  after 
we  left  Brokenhurft*,  is  interrupted  by  Lynd- 
hurft j  but  commences  again,  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  town.  Here  however  it  is  of  little 
value.  It  is  but  ill  adorned  with  wood.  The 


*  See  page  64. 

trees, 
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trees,  which  are  rare,  fcathed,  and  meagre, 
are  in  general  not  only  ugly,  but  ill-combined. 
Some  formalities  alfo  give  it  a  bad  effect. 
The  road  rifes  to  the  eye  in  three  regular 
ftages.  The  fummit  too  is  formally  abrupt. 
It  is  a  gaping  chafm,  opening  like  a  wide 
portal,  difcovering  the  naked  horizon,  and 
making,  as  it  were,  a  full  paufe  in  the  land- 
fcape :  we  difcover  it  plainly  to  be  artificial ; 
and  this  hurts  the  eye.  The  effect  is  beautiful 
on  the  other  fide  of  Lyndhurft,  where  the 
chafm  of  the  vifta,  as  you  approach,  is  filled 
with  the  tops  of  retiring  trees,  which  excites 
the  idea  of  fomething  beyond  it;  and  gives 
it  a  more  natural  air. 

The  gaping  chafm  appears  long  the  ftriking 
feature  of  the  view,  as  we  rife  the  hill.  In 
our  approach  to  it  however  the  eye  is,  here 
and  there,  agreeably  drawn  afide ;  particularly 
by  a  foreft-lawn,  which  prefents  itfelf  about 
a  mile,  and  a  half  from  Lyndhurft;  opening 
both  on  the  right  and  left.  It  is  decorated 
irregularly  with  wood  —  rifes  before  the  eye  — 
blends  itfelf  leifurely  with  a  few  fcattered 
trees,  and  clumps,  which  come  forward  from 
the  diftant  woods  to  meet  it  —  and  then  lofes 

itfelf 
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itfelf    imperceptibly    in    the    depths    of    the 
foreft. 


Somewhere  in  this  part,  between  Lyndhurft 
and  Rumfey,  a  charitable  fcheme  was  projected 
in  favour  of  a  body  of  Palatines,  who  took 
refuge  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne  j  and  engaged  the  humane  part  of  the 
nation  in  endeavouring  to  provide  means  for 
their  fupport.  Many  benevolent  projects  were 
formed ;  and  among  others  this  of  fettling 
them  in  New-forefl :  and  the  matter  was 
thought  fo  practicable,  that  it  was  digefted 
into  a  regular  plan  j  and  laid  before  the  lord 
treafurer  Godolphin. 

The  arrangement  was  this.  A  fquare  plot 
of  ground,  containing  four  thoufand  acres, 
was  to  be  marked  out,  and  equally  divided 
into  four  parts,  by  two  roads  running  through 
it,  and  crofling  at  right  angles,  in  the  center. 
Each  of  thefe  four  parts  was  to  be  fubdivided 
into  five,  fo  that  the  whole  plot  might  be  pro- 
portioned into  twenty  farms  j  each  of  two 
hundred  acres.  This  provifion  of  farms  being 
made,  twenty  of  the  beft,  and  moll  refpectable 

Palatine 


Palatine  families  were  to  be  looked  out,  and 
put  in  pofleflion  of  them:  the  reft  were  to 
be  day-labourers.  Each  farmer  was  to  be 
intruded  with  a  capital  of  two  hundred  pounds  j 
to  be  exempted  from  taxes  for  twenty  years; 
and  to  have  an  alignment  of  foreft-timber,  for 
building,  and  repairs. 

This  fcheme,  which  feems  to  have  been 
well-digefted,  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  hinted 
by  the  famous  Daniel  de  Foe:  but  got  no 
farther  than  the  treafurer's  board  —  whether 
the  foil  was  thought  incapable  of  being  impro- 
ved ;  or  whether  it  mifcarried  from  being  the 
production  of  fo  wild  a  genius,  which  made 
it  fufpedled  as  chimerical. 


We  had  now  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  the 
vifta,  which  in  profpecl  had  appeared  fo 
formal.  On  a  clofe  approach,  it's  formality 
wore  off;  and  we  found  ourfelves  furrounded 
by  beautiful  fcenery.  The  fummit  itfelf  is  a 
fine  wooded-knoll,  rifing,  on  the  left,  and 

falling,  on  the  right,   into  open  groves. 

As  we  defcended  the  hill,   on  the  other  fide, 
the  clofe-wooded  fcenery  ftill  continued  beau- 
tiful, 


tiful,    and  we  found    the  grand   vifta  better 
fupported  with  wood. 


In  wooded  fcenes,  like  thefe,  the  plano- 
convex-mirror, which  was  Mr.  Gray's  com- 
panion in  all  his  tours  *,  has  a  pleafmg  effect. 
Diftances  indeed,  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  furface, 
are  loft ;  it  is  chiefly  calculated  for  objects  at 
band"\-,  which  it  fhews  to  more  advantage. 

When  we  examine  nature  at  large,  we  fludy 
compofition,  and  effect.  We  examine  alfo  the 
forms  of  particular  objects.  But  from  the 
fize  of  the  objects  of  nature,  the  eye  cannot 
perform  both  thefe  operations  at  once.  If  it 
be  engaged  in  general  effects,  it  poftpones 
particular  objects  j  and  if  it  be  fixed  on  parti- 
cular objects,  whofe  forms,  and  tints  it  gathers 
up  with  a  palling  glance  from  one  to  another, 
it  is  not  at  leifure  to  obferve  general  effects. 


*  See  Gray's  memoirs,  page  352. 

•J*  Mr.  Gray,  on  viewing  the  ruins  of  an  abbey,  fays,  "  They 
were  the  trueft  objefts  of  his  glafs  he  had  met  with  any  where." 
He  does  not  indeed  aflign  the  reafon  ;  but  if  he  had  confidered 
it,  he  might  have  feen,  it  was,  becaufe  they  prefeuted  a  happy 
difplay  of  prefent  objects.  See  his  memoirs,  page  380. 

But 
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But  in  the  minute  exhibitions  of  the  convex- 
mirror,  compofition^  forms,  and  colours  are 
brought  clofer  together ;  and  the  eye  examines 
the  general  effett,  the  forms  of  the  objefts^  and 
the  beauty  of  the  finfs,  in  one  complex  view. 
As  the  colours  too  are  the  very  colours  of 
nature,  and  equally  well  harmonized,  they 
are  the  more  brilliant,  as  they  are  the  more 
condenfed. 

In  a  chaife  particularly  the  exhibitions  of 
the  convex-mirror  are  amufmg.  We  are 
rapidly  carried  from  one  object  to  another.  A 
fucceflion  of  high-coloured  pictures  is  conti- 
nually gliding  before  the  eye.  They  are  like 
the  vifions  of  the  imagination  •,  or  the  bril- 
liant landfcapes  of  a  dream.  Forms,  and 
colours  in  brightefl  array,  fleet  before  us  j 
and  if  the  tranfient  glance  of  a  good  compo- 
fition  happen  to  unite  with  them,  we  fhould ' 
give  any  price  to  fix  and  appropriate  the 
fcene  *. 


*  "  I  got  to  the  parfonage  a  little  before  fun-fet ;  and  faw 
in  my  glafs,  a  picture,  that  if  I  could  tranfmit  to  you,  and  fix, 
in  all  the  foftnefs  of  it's  living  colours,  would  fairly  fell  for  a 
thoufand  pounds."  Gray's  Memoirs,  page  360. 

VOL.  ii.  Q  After 
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After  all,  perhaps  the  chief  virtue  of  this 
deception  may  confift  in  exhibiting  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  a  new  light.  Thus  when 
we  clofe  one  eye,  and  look  through  the  lid 
of  the  other  half  fhut,  we  fee  only  the  general 
effeft  of  objects  j  and  the  appearance  is  new, 
and  pleating  :  or  when  we  ftoop  to  the  ground, 
and  fee  the  landfcape  around  us  with  an 
inverted  eye,  the  effe6l  is  pleating  for  the 
fame  reafon.  We  are  pleafed  alfo,  when  we 
look  at  objects  through  ftained  glafs.  It  is 
not,  that  any  of  thefe  modes  of  vition  is  fupe- 
rior,  or  even  equal  to  the  eye  in  it's  natural 
ftate  j  it  is  the  novelty  alone  of  the  exhibition, 
that  pleafes If  the  mirror  have  any  pecu- 
liar advantage,  it  confifts  perhaps  in  not  re- 
quiring the  eye  to  alter  it's  focus ;  which  it 
muft  do,  when  it  furveys  the  views-  of  na- 
ture —  the  diftance  requiring  one  focus,  and  the 
fore-ground  another.  This  change  of  the  focus, 
in  theory  at  leaft,  I  doubt  whether  in  practice) 
may  occation  fome  confution.  In  the  mirror 
we  furvey  the  whole  under  one  focus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mirror  has  at  leaft 
one  difadvantage.  Objects  are  not  prefented 
with  that  depth)  that  gradation,  that  rotundity 
of  dljlance^  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  which  na- 

ture 
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ture  exhibits  j  but  are  evidently  affecled  by  the 
two  furfaces  of  the  mirror,  which  give  them 
a  flatnefs,  fomething  like  the  fcenes  of  a  play- 

houfe,  retiring  behind  each  other*  The 

convex-mirror  alfo  diminimes  diftances  beyond 
nature,  for  which  the  painter  mould  always 
make  proper  allowance.  Or,  to  fpeak  more 
properly,  it  inlarges  the  objects  in  the  center, 
and  diminimes  thofe  of  the  extremities.  Thus, 
if  you  look  at  your  face  in  a  Ipeculum  of  this 
kind,  you  will  fee  your  nofe  magnified:  and 
the  retiring  parts  of  your  face  of  courfe  di- 
minifhed. 


About  a  mile  beyond  the  woody  fummit 
we  had  patted,  we  entered  another  forefl-lawn, 
which  tho  very  confined,  has  it's  beauty,  as 
all  thefe  openings  muft  have,  however  con- 
fined, if  furrounded  with  ancient  wood.  But 
about  half  a  mile  farther,  where  the  Rumfey, 
and  Salifbury  roads  divide,  another  forefl-lawn 
of  much  larger  dimenfions,  prefents  itfelf. 
This  is  very  fpacious,  well  hung  with  wood, 
and  (what  in  all  thefe  fcenes  adds  greatly  to 
their  beauty)  adorned  in  various  parts  with 
woody  promontories  mooting  into  it;  and 

clumps, 
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clumps,  and  fmgle  trees  (battered  about  it. 
On  an  eminence  near  this  lawn,  (lands  a  new 
houfe,  belonging  to  Mr.  Gilbert.  It  feems 
to  enjoy  a  good  fituation ;  but  we  did  not  ride 
up  to  it.  —  In  this  part  of  the  foreft  are  a 
few  fcattered  houfes,  known  by  the  name  of 
Cadenham,  remarkable  for  (landing  near  that 
celebrated  oak,  of  which  I  have  given  an  ac- 
count in  the  early  part  of  this  work*. 


Not  far  from  hence  lies  Paultons,  the  feat 

of  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis. Paultons  was  one 

of  the  firft  works  of  Mr.  Brown ;  and  there- 
fore deferves  the  attention  of  the  curious  :  tho 
in  itfelf  indeed  it  is  a  pleafing  fcene.  The 
fituation  of  the  houfe  is  that  of  an  abbey  j  low, 
dickered,  and  fequeftered.  It  is  contained 
within  a  paled  boundary  of  about  five  miles 
in  circumference :  but  the  whole  is  fo  woody, 
that  the  boundary  is  no  where  vifible.  When 
Mr.  Brown  firft  undertook  this  place,  it  was 
full  of  ancient  timber;  and  nothing  was 
wanting,  but  to  open  the  area  judicioufly  into 
ample  lawns,  (kreened  with  wood. 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  169. 

A  poliftied 


A  ,polifhed  fcene,  like  this,  in  the  niidft 
of  a  foreft,  addrefTes  us  with  the  air  of 
novelty ;  and  when  natural,  as  this  is,  cannot 
fail  to  pleafe.  It  will  not  however  bear  a 
comparifon  with  the  wild  fcenes  of  the  foreft. 
We  enter  them  again  with  pleafure ;  and  fpeak 
of  them  as  we  do  of  the  works  of  a  great 
literary  genius,  which  contain  greater  beau- 
ties, tho  perhaps  blended  with  greater  defects, 
than  the  laboured  works  of  a  lefs  exalted,  tho 
more  correct  writer.  Every  thing  in  thefe 
adorned  fcenes,  may  be  perfectly  correct  — 
nothing  may  offend  -,  yet  we  feek  in  vain  for 
thofe  ftrokes  of  genius,  which  roufe  the  imagi- 
nation, and  are  fo  frequently  found  among  the 
wild  fcenes  of  the  foreft.  Some  things  how- 
ever at  Paltons  did  offend ;  particularly  an 
attempt  to  improve  a  little  foreft-ftream  (by 
forming  a  head)  into  a  river.  Attempts  of 
this  kind  feldom  anfwer :  and  the  misfortune 
here  is  the  more  glaring,  as  a  great,  white, 
Chinefe  bridge  ftands  every  where  in  fight  to 
remind  us  of  it.  We  wifh  for  fimple  orna- 
ments on  all  occafions  —  ornaments  which  the 
eye  is  not  obliged  to  notice.  Here  the  ornament 
was  particularly  out  of  place ;  as  it  was  not 

only 
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only  a  fault   itfelf:    but    led  the  eye  to  the 
detection  of  other  faults. 


From  Paultons  we  entered  an  extenfive  tract 
of  rifmg  ground,  which  bounds  the  foreft  on 
the  north,  along  the  borders  of  Wiltfhire ; 
and  ftretches  on  the  left  towards  Fording- 
bridge,  the  river  Avon,  and  the  county  of 
Dorfet.  This  fide  of  the  foreft  however  is 
by  much  the  narroweft.  It's  limits  hardly 
extend  from  eaft  to  weft  above  four  miles  : 
whereas  the  boundary  of  the  foreft,  in  the 
fame  direction  near  the  fea,  extends  at  leaft 
fourteen. 

This  lofty  plain,  as  far  as  we  furveyed  it, 
appeared  little  adorned  with  any  foreft  furniture, 
except  furze,  and  heath.  The  wood  in  no 
part  of  it's  area  bore  a  proportion  to  it's  ex- 
tent. But  it  overlooked  very  grand  views.  In 
a  picturefque  light  therefore  we  confidered  it 
as  a  vaft  theatre,  from  whence  we  might 
view  almoft  all  the  regions  of  the  foreft, 

which  we  had  pafled. Towards  the  north 

indeed,  in  fome  parts,  it  commands  views 
into  Wiltfhire  j  but  the  country  is  cultivated  ; 

and 
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and  not  removed  enough  to  lofe  it's  forma- 
lities. This  part  therefore  may  be  confidered 
only  as  a  foil.  The  grand  opening  is  towards 
the  fouth.  Here  we  found  a  ftation,  which 
commanded  a  very  noble  view.  The  heath, 
making  a  gentle  dip,  prefents  a  vaft  bay, 
which  fpreads  the  whole  foreft,  in  a  manner, 
before  the  eye  as  far  as  the  fea,  in  one  vaft 
expanfe  of  fcenery.  Bramble-hill,  one  of  the 
lodges  of  the  foreft,  ftanding  on  a  knoll,  on  the 
left,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  eye,  occupies 
one  fide  of  the  opening  into  this  immenfe  woody 
diftance,  and  another  prominence,  on  which 
ftand  the  ruins  of  Caftle-Malwood,  occupies 
the  other.  The  ftation  may  eafily  be  found 
by  this  direction.  Between  thefe  two  pro- 
montories, the  eye  is  conducted  from  wood, 
to  wood,  over  lawns  and  heaths,  through 
every  fhade  of  perfpective,  till  all  diftinction 
at  length  is  loft ;  and  the  eye  doubts  whether 
it  is  ftill  roving  over  the  tufted  woods  of 
the  foreft;  or  is  landed  upon  the  diftant 
fhore  of  the  ifle  of  Wight;  or  is  wandering 
among  the  hazy  ftreaks  of  the  horizon.  At 
leaft  it  had  that  dubious  appearance,  when 
we  faw  it.  But  it  is  one  of  the  choice 
recommendations  of  thefe  extenfive  fcenes, 

CL  4  that 
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that  they  are  fubject  to  a  thoufand  varieties 
from  the  different  modifications  of  the  atmof- 
phere  j  and  yet  beautiful  in  all. 


A  vaft  fcene  however,  like  this,  is  un- 
manageable as  we  have  often  obferved,  tho 

it  may  be  highly  picturefque.  But  our 

obfervations  on  this  fubject  may  be  car- 
ried farther,  than  we  have  yet  carried 
them. 

It  is  a  common  afTertion  among  landfcape- 
painters,  that  if  the  picture  be  juflly  painted, 
an  extenfive  diftance  in  miniature  will  have 
the  fame  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  fpectator, 
as  if  it  were  painted  on  the  larger!  fcale.  Stand 
near  a  window,  they  tell  you,  and  the  whole 
may  be  brought  within  the  circumference 
of  a  pane  of  glafs.  If  then  the  fame  land- 
fcape  were  exaftly  painted  on  the  pane  of  glafs, 
it  would  have  the  fame  effect  in  a  picture, 
which  it  has  in  nature. 

This  reafoning,  I  fear,  is  falfe.  It  depends 
intirely  on  the  fuppofition,  that  we  collect:  all 
our  notices  of  external  objects  from  the  eye  j 
agreeably  to  that  conftruction  of  it,  which 
the  anatomift  gives  us.  Whereas,  in  fact, 

the 
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the  eye  is  a  mere  window.  It  is  a  pane  of 
glafs  itfelf,  through  which  the  imagination  is 
imprefled  by  the  notices  it  receives  of  outward 
objects  j  which  notices,  tho  fometimes  true, 
are  often  falfe,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  fize  of  objects  j  and  will  miflead  it,  unleis 
corrected  by  experience.  The  mathematician 
talks  of  the  angle  of  vifion ;  and  demonftrates, 
that  the  fize  of  the  object  in  the  eye  muft  be 
in  exact  proportion  to  that  part  of  the  cone 
of  rays,  which  it  intercepts  :  and  it  is  on 
this  fuppofition,  the  painter  afTerts,  that  an 
extenfive  diflance,  exactly  painted,  tho  in 
miniature,  will  affect  the  fpectator  like  the 
natural  fcene.  But  many  things  are  mathe- 
matically true ;  tho  experimentally  falfe.  Such 
is  the  famous  puzzle  of  Achilles,  and  the 
tortoife.  The  mathematician  demonflrates, 
that  the  tortoife  muft  win  the  race;  tho  not 
one  jockey  at  Newmarket  would  bet  on  his 
fide.  Jufl  fo,  the  imagination  revolts  from 
the  mathematical  account  of  vifion.  If  I  ex- 
amine, for  inftance,  the  height  of  that  tree, 
by  the  fide  of  a  notched  flick,  it  is  fcarce  an 
inch.  But  no  mathematical  proof  can  per- 
fuade  me,  that  I  fee  it  under  tbofe  dimenfans. 

I  am 
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I  am  well  afTured,  that  the  tree,  not  only  ts, 
but  appears  to  me  much  larger. 

If  indeed  my  imagination  could  be  fo  far 
deceived,  as  to  believe  the  landfcape,  which 
is  painted  on  a  pane  of  glafs,  were  really  the 
landfcape  tranfmitted  through  it ;  I  might 
then  fuppofe  it  of  the  dimenfions  of  nature. 
On  no  other  fuppofition  I  can  give  it  credit. 
But  if  a  deceit  of  this  kind  could  not  eafily 
be  pradlifed  on  a  pane  of  g/afs  ;  much  lefs 
could  it  be  praftifed  in  a  picture.  We  could 
never  fo  far  impofe  upon  ourfelves,  as  to  con- 
ceive a  little  object,  of  the  dimenfions  of 
a  foot  by  fix  inches,  hung  againft  a  wall, 
to  be  a  juft  reprefentation  of  a  country,  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  in  extent. 

I  mean  not  to  debate  the  ftruclure  of  the 
eye  with  the  philofopher.  All  I  mean  to 
aflert,  is,  that  the  piclurefque  eye  has  nothing 
to  do  with  tunics,  irifes,  and  retinas.  It  judges 
of  nothing  by  a  focus,  or  a  cone  of  vifual 
rays.  The  imagination,  guided  by  experience, 
prefides  folely  over  vifion,  as  far  at  lead  as 
the  bulk  of  objects  is  concerned  j  and  it  pic- 
tures them,  not  as  painted  on  a  mathematical 
point,  but  as  portrayed  on  an  extended  plain, 

and 
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and  of  their  natural  fize.  How  nature  manages 
this  matter,  is  beyond  the  painter's  power  to 
explain.  The  faft  is  certain :  let  the  philo- 
fopher,  if  he  can,  account  for  it. 

To  bring  the  argument  to  the  point  before 
us :  there  muft  be  real  fpace  to  intereft  the 
imagination ;  and  excite  ideas  of  grandeur.  In 
a  fiffure,  the  imagination  cannot  be  impofed 
upon.  Two  or  three  inches  may  give  us 
the  form  of  the  landfcape  j  the  proportion 
between  the  fore-ground,  and  the  offikip; 
the  hue  of  diftance,  and  it's  general  appear- 
ance :  and  we  may  be  pleafed  with  thefe  things 
even  in  miniature.  But  it  is  impofTible  within 
fuch  fcanty  limits  to  raife  any  of  thofe  feelings, 
which  landfcape  in  it's  full  dimenfions  will 
excite.  Try  the  matter  experimentally :  ex- 
amine fuch  a  landfcape  as  this  vaft,  extended 
foreft-view  before  us,  alternately ;  firft  with 
the  naked  eye,  and  then  with  a  diminifoing 
glafs^  (which  at  leaft  gives  as  juft  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  perfpeftive,  and  keeping  of 
nature,  as  any  artificial  landfcape  can  do)  and 
you  will  be  convinced  how  much  the  idea 
lofes  under  the  latter  experiment.  At  the 
fame  time,  if  fuch  a  diftance  as  this,  exten- 
five  as  it  is,  were  painted  on  a  larger  fcale 

than 
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than  common,  and  properly  accompanied, 
and  balanced  with  fore-ground;  we  'might 
be  tempted  to  forget  it's  under-fize  ;  and  feeing 
fo  large  a  picture,  might  acknowledge  fome- 
thing  like  an  equality  with  nature :  we  might 
overlook  the  deception,  and  in  feme  degree, 
feel  thofe  fublime  ideas  which  nature  itfelf 
excites. 


Befides   this   grand   and  extenfive   diftance, 

which  we  furveved  between  Bramble-hill,  and 

j  * 

the  ruins  of  Caftle-Malwood,  we  found  many 
views  of  the  fame  kind,  as  we  traverfed  the 
high,  and  heathy  grounds  towards  Fritham, 
and  Fording-bridge.  But  the  hills  about 
Boldre-wood,  and  Lyndhurft  occupying  the 
middle  fpace  between  the  northern,  and  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  the  foreft,  and  intercepting  our 
views,  as  we  proceed  in  a  weftern  direction,  I 
know  not,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  view 
we  have  juft  taken,  is  not  one  of  the  moft  ex- 
tenfive, and  moft  amufmg,  which  the  whole 

foreft  exhibits. 1  cannot  therefore  conclude 

a  defcription  of  New-foreft  more  properly,  than 
with  this  grand  exhibition,  which  in  a  manner, 
comprehends  the  whole. 

As 
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As  I  have  more  than  once  however  obferved, 
that  fcenes  of  all  kinds,  and  diftances  the  moft 
of  all,  are  fo  diverfified  by  the  circumftances, 
under  which  they  are  examined,  that  no  fingle 
view  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  them;  I 
wiih,  before  I  fhut  up  thefe  foreft- fcenes,  to 
add  a  fuller  illuftration  of  this  great  truth; 
which  fhould  always  be  in  the  recollection  of 
eveiy  picturefque  obferver  of  nature.  The 
example  I  fhall  felecl:  for  this  purpofe,  (hall 
be  the  fcenery  around  the  parfonage-houfe,  at 
Vicar's-hill ;  not  fo  much  becaufe  it  is  a 
pleafing  fcene  in  itfelf,  as  becaufe  lying  con- 
flantly  before  my  eye,  it  is  the  beft  inflance 
I  can  have :  for  no  one  can  make  remarks  of 
this  kind  on  a  fcene,  which  he  has  not  fre- 
quently examined. 1  muft  firft  defcribe 

the  fcenery,  before   I  remark  the   feveral  cir- 
cumftances, under  which  it  is  often  varied. 

Vicar's-hill  is  a  knoll,  falling  gently,  on 
the  eaft,  to  a  grand  woody  bank,  part  of  the 
wild  grounds  of  fir  Harry  Burrard  —  on  the 
fouth,  towards  the  channel,  and  the  ifle  of 
Wight  —  and  on  the  weft  towards  Lymington- 
river  —  all  which  it  overlooks.  As  it  ftands 

on 


on  the  edge  of  the  foreft,  the  fituation  of 
it  is  nearly  conformable  to  the  wifh  of  the 
poet: 

•  Be  my  retreat 


—  *-**-    ***y     *  *- t-i.  v«*i. 

Between  the  groaning  foreft,  and  the  (horc, 
A  rural,  flickered,  folitary  fcene  *. 

The  two  laft  of  thefe  epithets  indeed  belong 
not  to  it.  It  flands  rather  lofty,  tho  not  high ; 
and  is  fo  far  from  being  folitary,  that  it  enjoys 
a  good  neighbourhood. 

From  this  knoll,    the  views   are   ingrofled 
by  two  houfes,  Mr.  Cleavland's,  and  the  vicar- 
age ;  the  united  plantations  of  which  exclude 
the  profpedt  from  all  other  parts  of  the  hill. 
From  both  thefe  houfes  the  views  are  beau- 
tiful;  but  they  are  of  different  kinds.     Mr. 
Cleavland's  ftanding  on   the  weft  fide  of  the 
knoll,  has  a  view  of  Lymington-river,  which 
forms    one    of    it's    beft    fweeps    below    his 
lawn.     From  hence   the   eye  is  carried  along 
the  river  to  it's  opening  into  the  channel;  of 
which  —  together  with  the  fhores  around  —  the 
ifland  beyond — and  the  town  of  Lymington — 
the  diftant  landfcape   is   formed.     Thefe  dif- 
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tances  are  varied  as  you  view  them  from  the 
upper,  and  lower  parts  of  the  lawn ;  and  in 
general,  as  they  are  circumfcribed  by  the  high 
lands,  which  bound  the  eftuary,  they  are 
much  more  picturefque,  and  in  the  eye  of  a 
painter  more  beautiful,  than  thofe  vaft  exten- 
iive  views  of  the  iiland  and  channel,  which  we 
have  fo  often  before  remarked  from  various 
parts  of  the  coaft. 

As  Mr.  Cleavland's  has  a  better  view  of 
the  water,  the  vicarage  has  a  better  view  of 
the  woods.  A  houfe  built,  where  it  could 
command  both  fcenes,  would  enjoy  a  grand 
fituation.  The  view  however  is  fo  good, 
that  it  will  bear  a  divifion ;  and  yet  each  part 
form  a  whole.  The  vicarage  ftands  in  the 
garden;  clofed  on  every  fide,  but  the  fouth, 
which  is  the  afpecl:  of  the  beft  rooms.  Before 
it  is  fpread  a  fmall  lawn,  proportioned  to  it's 
fize.  At  the  end  of  the  lawn,  which  is  alfo 
the  boundaiy  of  the  foreft,  is  a  funk-fence; 
connecting  it  with  the  meadows  beyond. 
Thefe  meadows  declining  to  the  fouth,  and 
eaft,  form  the  brow  of  Vicar's-hill  in  thofe 
directions;  and  are  Ikreened  by  the  grand 
woody  bank,  above-mentioned,  wheeling  gently 

round, 


round,  which  fhapes  the  lower  part  of  them 
into  a  fort  of  femi-circular  valley.  To  the 
hanging  woods  of  this  very  pifturefque  bank, 
a  clofe,  defcending  walk  from  the  houfe,  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  foreft-boundary, 
unites  the  garden. 

The  woody  bank,  which  is  the  grand 
circumftance  of  the  view,  having  thus  circled 
the  meadows,  falls  away  towards  the  eftuary 
of  the  river  j  and  becomes  one  of  it's  high 
inclofures.  On  the  other  fide  it  is  interfered 
by  rifmg  ground,  on  which  ftands  the  town 
of  Lymington  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile*. 
Over  the  dip,  formed  by  this  interfe6lion, 
rifes,  as  if  fitted  for  the  place,  a  lofty  part  of 
the  ifle  of  Wight  j  from  which  a  ridge  of 
high  land  continues,  palling  over  the  town 
as  a  back-ground.  Below  the  ifland  appears 
a  fmall  catch  of  the  channel :  but  the  inter- 
vening woods  of  the  eaftern  fkreen  have  now 
almoft  intercepted  it ;  interpofmg  one  beau- 
tiful circumftance  in  the  room  of  another. 


*  See  the  fituation  of  Lymington  defcribed,  page  94. 
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Some  of  the  chief  modes  of  incidental 
beauty,  which  vary  thefe  few  parts  of  land- 
fcape,  are  thefe: 

In  a  morning  the  effect  is  often  beautiful, 
when  the  fun  rifing  over  the  trees  of  the  eaftern 
bank,  pours  his  floping  rays  upon  their  tufted 
heads ;  while  all  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
having  not  yet  caught  the  fplendor,  is  dufky, 
and  obfcure*. 

The  effect  ftill  continues  beautiful,  as  the 
fun  afcends.  Some  prominent  part  of  the 
woody-fkreen  always  catches  the  light ;  while 
the  receffes  among  the  trees  ftill  hold  the 
depth  of  the  morning-fhadow. 

The  difpofition  of  the  landfcape  is  as  well 
adapted  to  receive  the  effects  of  an  evening,  as 
of  a  morning-fun*  As  all  the  eaftern  Ikreen 
is  richly,  and  picturefquely  wooded,  the  illu- 
mination of  the  trees  from  the  weft  is  generally 
pleafing;  efpecially  as  the  meadows,  de- 
fcending  to  the  eaft,  and  fouth,  and  of  courfe 
declining  from  the  fummer-fun,  prefent  large 
maffes  of  fhade. 

But   the  effect  of  light  is  beft  feen  in  an 

evenmg-ftorm,    when  it   rifes   from  the  eaft, 

»  • 

*  See  an  effect  of  this  kind  defcribed  more  at  length,  vol.  i. 
page  25 1. 
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behind  the  woody  bank ;  while  the  fun  finking 
in  the  weft,  throws  a  fplendor  upon  the  trees, 
which  feen  to  fuch  advantage  againft  the 
darknefs  of  the  hemifphere,  fhews  the  full 
effect  of  light,  and  (hade. 

In   winter,    the   ifland  is  generally   of  an 
indiftinct,    grey  hue :   but   in  fummer,    when 
the  evening-fun  gets  more  to  the  north,  it's 
declining   ray   ftrikes  the   diftant   cliffs,    and 
broken    grounds    of    the    ifland-fhores,    and 
gives  them   a   great   refplendency.     As   thefe 
broken    grounds    run   behind   the   town,    the 
effect  of  the  chimnies,  and  houfes,  when  feen 
in  fhadow  againft  the  warm  tints  of  the  ifland- 
fhores,  is  often  very  picturefque ;  much  more 
fo,  than  when  the  fun  throws  it's  light  upon 
them.     And  here  we   fee   exemplified  a  truth 
in  landfcape,  that   light   breaks  a  town  into 
parts  —  fhews  it's  poverty  —  and  difftpates  it's 
effect :  whereas  all  the  parts  of  a  town  feen 
'in  fhadow,  are  blended  together,  and   it   be- 
comes one  grand  object.     This   effect  is  beft 
feen  under  a  ftrong  meridian-fun,  in  winter. 
T  fpeak  however  chiefly  of  towns  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  this,    placed  along  the  ridge  of  an 
eminence,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  eye.     In 
remote  dijlance^  a  ray  of  light  thrown  upon  a 

town 
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town    has    often    a    good    effect. Thefe 

fplendid  lights  of  the  evening-fun  upon  the 
cliffs  and  broken  fhores  the  ifland,  appear  firft 
about  the  beginning  of  april ;  but  they  grow 
flronger,  as  the  power  of  the  fun  increafes. 
Various  other  tints  alfo  of  a  bluifh,  purplifh, 
and  ycllowifh  hue,  the  effects  of  evening-funs 
in  fummer,  occafionally  invert  the  ifland. 

But  hazinefs,  and  mifts  are  here,  as  in 
other  places,  great  fources  of  variety.  In 
general,  they  have  a  good  effect ;  but  fome- 
time  a  bad  one.  As  the  remote  part  of  the 
landfcape,  which  confifls  of  the  ifle  of  Wight, 
does  not  immediately  connect  with  the  woods 
on  one  fide,  and  the  town  of  Lymington  on 
the  other,  but  is  feparated  from  them  by  the 
channel,  which  is  about  two,  or  three  leagues 
acrpfs,  it  of  courfe  happens,  that  when  a 
partial  fog  removes  the  iiland  alone  from  the 
fight,  a  violent  chafm  is  left  in  the  land- 
fcape :  there  is  no  gradation  •>  the  rifmg 
grounds,  on  which  Lymington  ftands,  appear 
flaring  againft  a  foggy  fky  without  any  fup- 
port  of  diflance.  Nothing  can  mew  more 
ftrongly  the  ufe  of  diftances,  in  compleating 
the  harmony  of  a  view.  When  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  country  melt  into  each  other,  as 
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in  the  grand  diflance  we  have  juft  been  fur-* 
veying  from  Caftle-Malwood,  a  fog,  or  mift 
can  never  introduce  any  great  mifchief.  It 
comes  gradually  on ;  and  therefore  only  gra- 
dually obfcures.  It  is  the  chafm,  which  occa- 
fions  the  blank.  At  the  fame  time,  notwith- 
standing the  ifland  is  not  gradually  connected 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  land- 
fcape  lofes  in  no  other  modification  of  the 
atmofphere.  If  the  mift  be  more  general,  fo 
as  to  obfcure  not  only  the  ifland,  but  the 
town  alfo,  and  in  proportion  the  nearer  parts 
of  the  view,  the  effect  is  often  beautiful.  The 
woods  of  the  eaftern  bank  being  obfcured, 
the  firs  of  the  lawn  flanding  much  nearer, 
rife  ftrongly  in  oppofition  :  the  eye  is  pleafed 
with  the  contraft ;  while  the  imagination  is 
pleafed  alfo  with  diving  into  the  obfcurity, 
and  forming  it's  own  objects. 

The  line  alfo  which  the  high  grounds  of 
the  ifland  form  upon  the  fky,  is  fometimes 
ftrong,  and  fometimes  faint ;  fometimes  alfo  a 
part  of  it  is  broken,  or  intercepted  by  clouds, 
which  gives  a  contraft  to  the  other  part. 

Again,  the  mift  is  fometimes  fo  light,  that 
it  removes  the  ifland  feveral  leagues  farther 
from  the  eye:  yet  ftill  the  landfcape  par- 

3  taking 
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taking  of  the  general  effett^  preferves  it's  har- 
mony. 

Sometimes  alfo,  after  a  heavy  mower,  when 
all  the  vapours  are  precipitated,  as  the  rain 
goes  off,  and  the  air  becomes  perfectly  dia- 
phanous, like  an  Italian  iky,  the  ifland  will 
advance  many  leagues  towards  the  eye :  every 
part  of  it  will  be  perfectly  confpicuous  j  even 
the  little  divifions  of  property  will  appear 
faintly  fketched  upon  it :  yet  ftill  the  clearnefs 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  landfcape  according 
with  it,  all  will  be  in  place,  and  a  general 
harmony  preferred. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  fummer-efFects.  I  have 
often  however  feen  beautiful  effects  in  winter 
of  a  fimilar  kind ;  efpecially  in  a  morning 
fomewhat  inclining  to  froflj  when  the  rays 
of  the  fun  have  appeared,  as  it  were,  flrug- 
gling  between  the  hazinefs  pf  the  ifland,  the 
fmoke  of  the  town,  and  the  fplendor  of  the 
rifing  fun.  In  one  part  diftinctnefs  has  prer 

vailed ,  in  another,  obfcurity. •  I  have  feen 

^Ifo  fomething  of  the  fame  effect  in  a  winter^ 
noon  -,  only  rendered  perhaps  frill  more  beau- 
tiful by  {breaks  of  ruddy  fun-fet  palling  along 
the  horizon,  and  joining  in  the  conflict. 

R  3  Some. -i 
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Sometimes  alfo  a  winter-fun  produces  effects 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  landfcapes,  which  a 
fummer-fun  cannot  exhibit.  In  a  meridian- 
hour,  for  inftance,  when  the  fummer-fun  rides 
aloft,  it  difpenfes  it's  rays  perpendicularly  over 
various  parts  of  a  landfcape,  on  which  the 
winter-fun  from  the  fame  meridian  throws  a 
horizontal  ray  with  better  effecl.  And  it  may 
often  happen,  that  a  landfcape  may  be  im- 
proved in  many  parts  by  a  winter  fhadow, 
inftead  of  a  fummer  light. 

In  the  year  1783,  when  fuch  uncommon 
fogs  prevailed  over  Europe,  the  appearances  of 
the  ifland  were  often  very  ftrange.  Earth, 
clouds,  and  water,  confounded  together  in  vaft 
combinations,  feemed  often  to  have  exchanged 
places  ;  the  water  would  appear  above  the 
ifland  i  and  the  clouds  below  both.  But 
thefe  appearances  were  fo  uncommon,  that 
they  fcarce  deferve  mention ;  nor  indeed  were 
they  often  in  themfelves  picturefque. 

I  omit  dwelling  on  the  variety,  which  the 
feafons  produce  on  this  landfcape,  as  the  fubject 
has  been  examined  before*;  tho  as  it  is  a 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  265. 
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woody  fcene,  the  effect  is  often  fingulaiiy  beau- 
tiful here,  efpecially  in  autumn. 

If  then  fo  great  a  variety  of  incidents  arife 
from  the  few  circumftances  of  landfcape, 
which  are  found  at  this  place ;  with  what 
variety  may  we  fuppofe  landfcapes  of  a  larger 
fize,  and  compofed  of  more  complicated  parts, 
may  be  attended  ?  particularly,  extenfive  dif- 
tances,  which  are  of  all  others  attended  with 
the  greatefr.  variety  of  incidental  beauty.  Every 
landfcape  indeed  hath  fomething  peculiar  to 
itfelf,  which  difpofes  it  more  or  lefs  to  receive 
the  incidents  of  light,  and  weather  in  fome 
peculiar  manner.  An  open  fea-coaft,  one 
fhould  think  of  fo  fimple  a  conftruction,  as  to 
be  little  liable  to  receive  any  change  j  and  yet 
I  have  flood  upon  a  fea-coaft,  on  a  fun-fhiny 
cloudy  day,  when  the  wind  has  been  rather 
brifk ;  and  have  in  lefs  than  an  hour,  feen  the 
whole  picture  under  a  dozen  different  forms, 
from  the  varying  of  the  lights  in  the  fky,  on 
the  horizon,  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  or 
on  fome  part  of  the  coaft. 

The  conclufions  from  all  thefe  remarks  are, 
that  every  landfcape  is,  in  itfelf,  a  fcene  of 
great  variety  - —  that  there  are  few  landfcapes, 
which  have  not,  at  fome  time  or  other,  their 
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happy  moments  —  that  a  landfcape  of  extent, 
and  beauty  will  take  the  full  period  of  a  year, 
to  fhew  itfelf  in  all  the  forms  it  is  capable  of 
receiving  —  and  that  he  who  does  not  attend  to 
the  variations  of  the  atmofphere,  lofes  half  the 
beauty  of  his  views. 


SEC- 
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SECTION    XL 

Of  the  animals,  which  frequent  the  foreft. 

HAVING  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful fcenes  of  the  foreft,  it  is  laftly  proper  to 
people  them.  No  landfcape  is  complete  with- 
out it's  figures.  I  fhall  make  a  few  obferva- 
tions  therefore  on  fuch  animals,  as  frequent 
the  foreft  ;  which  the  imagination  of  the  reader 
may  fcatter  about,  as  he  pleafcs,  in  the  feveral 
fcenes,  which  have  been  prefented  to  him. 
The  human  inhabitants  of  the  foreft  have 
already  been  mentioned  *. 

*  See  page  40, 
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A  diminutive  breed  of  horfes  runs  wild  in 
New-foreft.  In  general  however  the  horfe  is 
private  property ;  tho  fometimes  with  difficulty 
afcertained.  Numbers  of  people,  who  have 
lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forerr, 
have  a  right  of  commoning  in  it;  and  moft 
of  the  cottagers,  who  border  on  it,  affume 
that  right.  Many  of  them  have  two  or  three 
mares ;  and  fome,  who  make  it  their  bufmefs 
to  breed  colts,  have  droves. 

The  horfe  is  gregarious.  Herds  of  twenty, 
or  thirty  are  often  feen  feeding  together;  in 
fummer  efpecially,  when  they  have  plenty  of 
pafturage,  and  can  live  as  they  pleafe.  In 
winter  they  are  obliged  to  feparate,  and  feek 
their  food,  as  they  can  find  it.  In  general 
indeed  they  are  left,  in  all  feafons,  to  take 
their  chance  in  the  foreft.  Where  there  is 
no  expence,  there  can  be  no  great  lofs;  and 
what  is  faved,  is  fo  much  gained.  In  mariliy 
parts  a  fevere  winter  often  goes  hardly  with 
them.  But  in  dry  grounds,  where  heath  and 
furze  abound,  they  pick  up  a  tolerable  win- 
ter-fubfiftence ;  efpecially  if  they  have  learned 
the  little  arts  of  living,  which  neceffity  teaches. 

Of 
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Of  thefe  arts,  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  is  to 
bruife,  and  ppund  with  their  fore-feet,  the 
prickly  tops  of  furze.  This  operation,  which 
I  have  often  feen  performed,  prepares  the 
rigid  diet  of  a  furze-bufh  in  fome  degree  for 
maftication  ;  and  renders  it  rather  lefs  offenfive 
to  the  palate.  From  obferving  perhaps  this 
inftincl:  in  a  horfe,  furze  is  fometimes  pounded 
in  a  mill,  where  fodder  is  fcarce ;  and  affords 
a  wholefome  nutriment  for  horfes. 

When  fuch  colts,  as  have  long  run  wild, 
are  to  be  caught  for  fale,  their  ideas  of  liberty 
are  fo  unconfined,  from  pafturing  in  fo  wild 
a  range,  that  it  is  matter  of  no  little  difficulty 
to  take  them.  Sometimes  they  are  caught  by 
flight  of  hand,  with  a  rope  and  a  noofe. 
But  if  this  method  fail,  they  are  commonly 
hunted  down  by  horfe-men,  who  relieve 
each  other.  Colt-hunting  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  forefl. The  colts  which  feed 

on  Obergreen,  are  fometimes  taken  by  the 
following  ftratagem.  In  this  part  runs  a 
long  bog,  defcribed  under  the  name  of  Long- 
flade-bottom  j  which  is  crofTed  by  a  mole, 
thrown  over  it  *.  With  this  paffage  the  colt 


*  See  page  124. 
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is  well  acquainted ;  and  on  being  purfued,  is 
eafily  driven  towards  it.  When  he  is  about 
the  middle  of  the  mole,  two  or  three  men 
ftart  up  in  front,  and  oblige  him  to  leap 
into  the  bog,  where  he  is  intangled,  and 
feized. 

At  all  the  neighbouring  fairs,  thefe  horfes 
are  a  principal  commodity,  and  are  bought 
up  for  every  purpofe,  to  which  a  horfe  can 
be  applied.  Diminutive  as  they  are,  you  may 
often  fee  half  a  dozen  of  them  flraining  in 
a  waggon :  and  as  it  is  fafhionable  to  drive 
them  in  light  carriages,  their  price  has  been 
inhanced.  It  is  a  little  fortune  to  a  poor 
cottager,  if  he  happen  to  poflefs  three  or  four 
colts,  that  are  tolerably  handfome,  and  match 
well.  He  may  probably  fell  them  for  ten,  or 
twelve  pounds  a  piece. 

In  point  of  value,  the  New-foreft  horfe 
would  rife  higher,  if  the  fame  care  was  taken 
in  breeding  him,  which  was  formerly  taken  *  ; 
and  which  is  ftill  in  fbme  degree,  taken  in 
the  neighbouring  forefl  of  Bere;  where,  I 
have  heard,  the  keepers  are  ordered  to  deftroy 
all  horfes,  which,  at  three  years  of  age,  are 


See  Manwood  on  foreft-law,  page  29. 
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under  thirteen  hands ;  and  all  mares  under 
twelve. 

There  is  another  evil  likewife,  which  tends 
to  injure  the  foreft-colt ;  and  that  is,  put- 
ting him  to  bufmefs  at  too  early  an  age* 
Tho  a  fmall  horfe  attains  maturity  earlier, 
than  a  large  one;  yet  thefe  horfes,  bred 
chiefly  by  indigent  people,  and  generally  of 
little  value,  are  introduced  proportionably 
fooner  to  labour,  than  abler,  and  better  horfes 
commonly  are. 

The  fame,  and  exploits  are  jftill  remembred 
of  a  little  beautiful,  grey  horfe,  which  had 
been  fuffered  to  run  wild  in  the  foreft,  till 
he  was  eight  years  of  age ;  when  he  had  at- 
tained his  full  ftrength.  His  firft  fenfations, 
on  the  lofs  of  his  liberty,  were  like  thofe  of 
a  wild-bead.  He  flew  at  his  keeper  with 
open  mouth;  or  rearing  on  his  hind-legs, 
darted  his  fore-feet  at  him  with  the  moft 
malicious  fury.  He  fell  however  into  hands, 
that  tamed  him.  He  became  by  degrees 
patient  of  the  bit,  and  at  length  fuffered  a 
rider.  From  this  time  his  life  was  a  fcene 
of  glory.  He  was  well  known  on  every  road 
in  the  county;  was  the  favorite  of  every 
groom;  and  the  conftant  theme  of  every 

oftler. 
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oftler.  But  in  the  chace  his  prowefs  was 
moft  fhewn.  There  he  carried  his  matter, 
with  fo  much  fvviftnefs,  eafe,  and  firmnefs, 
that  he  always  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
company,  more  than  the  game  they  purfued. 
I  have  heard  alfo  of  a  grey  mare,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Powney,  member  for  Windfor,  which 
does  equal  credit  to  the  horfes  of  this  country. 
She  was  purchafed  at  the  age  of  fix  years, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brokenhurft,  wild 
from  the  foreft.  While  me  was  breaking, 
me  fell  lame,  which  difqualified  her  for  ufe. 
She  run  wild  therefore  two  years  longer; 
when  fhe  was  perfectly  found.  From  this 
time  fhe  became  the  favourite  of  her  matter. 
She  was  rather  more  than  thirteen  hands  high ; 
was  finely  made ;  had  a  round  body  ;  a  beau- 
tiful head,  and  neck;  and  limbs  like  thofe 
of  a  deer.  But  her  motions  were  ftill  more 
admirable.  Her  paces,  and  mouth  were  un- 
commonly pleafant ;  and  her  power  of  action 
was  furprifmg.  Nothing  but  a  bred  horfe 
could  lead  her  in  the  chace ;  and  with  a  weight 
proportioned  to  her  ftrength,  neither  hedge, 
nor  ditch  could  oppofe  her.  The  beauty  of 
her  form,  and  the  perfection  of  her  motions 
were  fuch,  that  no  judge  of  a  horfe,  who 

had 
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had  once  feen  her,  ever  forgot  her.  Mr. 
Powney  rode  her,  till  fhe  was  twenty-three, 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age. 

The  New-foreft  horfe  is  often  fuppofed  to 
be    of    Spanifh    extraction;    from    anceilors, 
imagined  to  have    been    fhip-wrecked  on  the 
coafc  of  Hampfliire,  in  the  time  of  the  armada. 
But  I  look  on  this  as  a  fpecies   of  the  ancient 
vaunt,   gems  a  Jove  fummo ;    and    to    deferve 
as  little    attention.      Some    of  them    have   a 
form,  which  would    not    difgrace  fo  noble    a 
lineage.     The    grey  horfe    reprefented  in  the 
annexed    plate,    is  among  the  moil  beautiful. 
But  in  general,  the  croup  of  the  foreft-horfe 
is  low ;  and   his  head  ill-fet  on,  having  what 
the  jockies    call   a  ftiff  jaw.     Of   this   defect 
a   refemblance   is  given    in  the  horfe  on   the 
left,  whofe  head   is    fet  on,    as  thofe    of   the 
foreft-horfes    commonly    are.      Their     claim 
therefore  to  high  lineage  muft  in  general  reft 
more  on  their  good  qualities,    than  on  their 
beauty  —  on  the  hardinefs  of  their  nature  — 
on  their  uncommon  ftrength  —  on  their  agility, 
and    furenefs    of   foot,    which    they  probably 
acquire  by  conftantly  lifting  their  legs  among 
furze. 

But 


But  tho  the  form  of  the  New-foreft  horfe 
is  feldom  beautiful ;  yet  as  the  ornament  of 
a  foreft-fcene,  he  is  very  picturefque.  The 
horfe,  in  his  natural  ftate,  rough  with  all 
his  mane  about  him,  and  his  tail  waving 
in  the  wind,  as  he  feeds,  is  always  beautiful  j 
but  particularly  in  fo  wild  a  fcene  as  this, 
which  he  graces  exceedingly** 


On  this  fubjecl  I  cannot  forbear  digrefling 
a  little,  (and  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  be 
too  faftidious,)  on  the  great  indignity  the 
horfe  fuffers  from  the  mutilation  of  his  tail, 
and  ears.  Within  this  century,  I  believe, 
the  barbarous  cuftom  of  docking  horfes  came 
in  ufe ;  and  hath  pafTed  through  various  mo- 
difications, like  all  other  cuftoms,  which  are 
not  founded  in  nature,  and  truth.  A  few 
years  ago  the  JJjorf  dock  was  the  only  tail  (if 


*  Hogarth,  in  his  analyfis  of  beauty,  (in  which,  among  fome 
refinements,  are  many  excellent  remarks  on  forms)  gives  us  a 
very  pidhirefque  idea  of  the  movements  of  "  a  fine  Arabian  horfe, 
"  unbacked,  and  at  liberty,  in  a  wanton  trot,  prefling  forward ; 
"  and  yet  curvetting  from  fide  to  fide  ;  whilft  his  long  mane,  and 
«  tail  play  about  in  ferpentine  motion."  p.  140. 

it 
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it  may  be  called  fuch)  in  fafhion,  both  in  the 
army,  and  in  carriages.  The  abfurdity  how- 
ever of  this  total  amputation  began  to  appear. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  army  led  the  way. 
They  acknowledged  the  beauty,  and  ufe  of 
the  tail,  as  nature  made  it.  The  Jhort  dock 
every  where  difappeared ;  and  all  dragoon- 
horfes  now  parade  with  long  tails. 

The  nag-tail  however  frill  continued  in  ufe. 
Of  this  there  are  feveral  fpecies,  all  more  or 
lefs  mutilated.  The  moft  unnatural  is  the 
nicked-tail;  fo  named  from  a  cruel  operation 
ufed  in  forming  it.  The  under  finews  of  the 
dock  being  divided,  the  tail  ftarts  upwards, 
direclly  contrary  to  the  pofition,  which  nature 
intended.  The  nag-tail  is  ftill  feen  in  all 
genteel  carriages.  Nor  will  any  perfon  of 
fafhion  ride  a  horfe  without  one.  Even 
the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  who  have  fhewn 
the  moft  fenfe  in  the  affair  of  horfe-tails,  have 
been  fo  mifled,  as  to  introduce  the  nag-tail 
into  the  light-dragoons;  tho  it  would  be  as 
difficult  to  give  a  reafon  now  for  the  nag-tail, 
as  formerly  for  the  Jhort -dock. 

Two  things  are  urged  in  defence  of  this 
cruel  mutilation  —  the  utility,  and  the  beauty 
of  it.  Let  us  briefly  as  poffible,  examine  both. 

VOL.  ii.  s  To 
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To  make  an  animal  ufeful  is  no  doubt,  the 
firft  confideration  :  and  to  make  a  horfe  fo, 
we  muft  necefTarily  make  him  fuffer  fome 
things,  which  are  unnatural^  becaufe  we  take 
him  out  of  a  Jlate  of  nature.  He  muft  be 
fed  with  hay,  and  corn  in  winter,  which 
he  cannot  get  in  his  open  paftures :  for  if 
he  have  exercife  beyond  nature ',  he  muft  have 
fuch  food,  as  will  enable  him  to  bear  it. 
As  it  is  necefTary  likewife  to  make  our  roads 
hard,  and  durable,  it  is  neceflary  alfo  to  give 
the  horfe  an  iron-hoof,  that  he  may  travel 

over    them    without    injuring    his    feet. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  tail, 
which  is  equally  ufeful  in  a  reclaimed  and  in  a 
natural  ftate. 

Yes,  fays  the  advocate  for  docking ;  as  it 
is  neceflary  for  the  horfe  to  travel,  to  hunt, 
and  to  race,  it  is  ufeful  to  lighten  him  of 
every  incumbrance.  And  as  it  is  necefTary 
for  him  to  travel  through  dirty  roads  j  it  is 
ufeful  to  rid  him  of  an  inftrument,  which  is 
continually  collecting  dirt,  and  laming  it  over 
himfelf,  and  his  rider. 

To  eafe  your  horfe  of  every  incumbrance 
in  travelling,  is  certainly  right.  You  mould 
fee  that  his  bridle,  and  faddle,  (which  are 

his 
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his  great  incumbrances)  are  as  eafy  as  poffible: 
and  that  the  weight  he  carries,  or  draws,  be 
proportioned  to  his  ftrength.  But  depend  upon 
it,  he  receives  no  incumbrance  from  nature. 
Jt  is  a  maxim  among  all  true  philofophers, 
that  nature  has  given  nothing  in  vain  :  and 
there  can  be  no  reafonable  doubt,  but  that 
nature  has  given  the  horfe  his  tail  to  balance, 
and  affift  his  motions.  That  this  is  the  cafe, 
feems  plain  from  the  ufe  he  makes  of  it. 
When  the  animal  is  at  reft,  his  tail  is  pendent : 
but  when  he  is  in  violent  action;  he  raifes, 
and  fpreads  it,  as  a  bird  does  in  the  fame 
fituation.  Would  the  fwallow,  or  the  dove 
be  affifted  in  their  flight  by  the  lofs  of  their 
tails  ?  or  the  greyhound  in  his  fpeed  by  dock- 
ing him  ?  For  myfelf,  I  have  no  doubt, 
but  if  the  experiment  were  tried  at  New- 
market, which  I  fuppofe  it  never  was,  the 
horfe  with  his  long  tail,  however  the  literati 
there  might  laugh  at  him,  would  not  in 
the  leaft  be  injured  in  his  fpced ;  and  might 
anfwer  better,  in  all  his  fudden  turns,  to  the 
intention  of  the  rider. 

Befides,   his   tail    probably  aflifts  him  even 
in  his  common    exertions :    and    balances  his 

s  2  body, 
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body,  when  he  trots,  and  prevents  his  ftum- 
bling.  I  heard  a  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
much  in  the  eaft,  remark,  that  the  Turkifh, 
and  Arabian  horfes  rarely  ftumble ;  which  he 
attributed,  and  with  fome  appearance  of  truth, 
to  their  long  tails. 

But  whatever  ufe  the  tail  may  be  to  the 
horfe  in  attion^  it  is  acknowledged  on  all 
hands  to  be  of  infinite  ufe  to  him,  at  reft. 
Whoever  fees  the  horfe  grazing  in  fummer, 
and  obferves  the  conftant  ufe  he  makes  of 
his  long  tail  in  lafhing  the  flies  from  his 
fides,  muft  be  perfuaded,  that  it  is  a  moft 
ufeful  inftrument:  and  muft  be  hurt  to  fee 
him  fidget  a  fhort  dock,  back,  and  forward, 
with  ineffectual  attempts  to  rid  himfelf  of 
fome  plague,  which  he  cannot  reach. 

As  to  the  objection  againft  the  tail,  as  an 
inftrument,  which  is  continually  gathering 
dirt^  and  lafiing  it  around,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  what  I  have  already  obferved,  this 
little  objection  difTolves  itfelf;  efpecially  as 
the  inconvenience  may  with  great  eafe  be 
remedied,  when  the  road  is  dirty,  either  by 
knotting  up  the  tail,  or  by  tying  it  with  a 
leathern-ftrap. 

But 


But  whatever  becomes  of  utility,  the  horfe 
is  certainly  more  beautiful,  we  are  told,  without 
his  tail.  What  a  handfome  figure  he  makes, 
when  he  carries  both  his  ends  well!  This 
is  the  conftant  language  of  horfe-dealers, 
ft  able-keepers,  and  grooms ;  and  fuch  lan- 
guage, tho  originating  in  taftelefs  ignorance, 
and  mere  prejudice,  has  drawn  over  men  of 

fenfe,  and  underftanding. -It  is  inconceive- 

able,  how  delufively  the  eye  fees,  as  well  as 
the  underftanding,  when  it  is  fafcinated,  and 
led  afide  by  fafhion,  and  cuftom.  Aflbciated 
ideas  of  various  kinds  give  truth  a  different 
air.  When  we  fee  a  game-cock  with  all  his 
fprightly  actions,  and  gorgeous  plumes  about 
him,  we  acknowledge  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful birds  in  nature.  But  when  we  fee  him 
armed  with  fteel,  clipped  and  prepared  for 
battle  j  we  cry,  what  a  fcare-crow !  But  a  cock- 
fighter,  with  all  the  ideas  of  the  pit  about 
him,  conceives  him  in  this  latter  ftate,  in  his 
greateft  beauty :  and  if  his  picture  be  drawn, 
he  mull  be  drawn  in  this  ridiculous  manner. 
I  have  often  feen  it. 

s  3  Let 
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Let  jockies,  and  ftable-boys,  and  cock- 
fighters  keep  their  own  abfurd  ideas :  but  let 
not  men,  who  pretend  to  fee,  and  think  for 
themfelves,  adopt  fuch  ridiculous  conceits.  — 
In  arts,  we  judge  by  the  rules  of  art.  In 
nature^  we  have  no  criterion  but  the  forms  of 
nature,  We  criticize  a  building  by  the  rules 
of  architecture :  but  in  judging  of  a  tree,  or  a 
mountain ;  we  judge  by  the  moft  beautiful 
forms  of  each,  which  nature  hath  given  us. 
It  is  thus  in  other  things.  From  nature  alone 
we  have  the  form  of  a  horfe.  Should  we  then 
feek  for  beauty  in  that  object,  in  our  own  wild 
conceptions ;  or  recur  to  the  great  original, 
from  whence  we  had  it  ?  We  may  be  aflured, 
that  nature's  forms  are  always  the  moft  beau- 
tiful j  and  therefore  we  Ihould  endeavour  to 

correct  our  ideas  by  hers. If  however  we 

cannot  give  up  the  point,  let  us  at  leaft  be 
confident.  If  we  admire  a  horfe  without  a 
tail,  or  a  cock  without  feathers,  let  us  not 
laugh  at  the  Chinefe  for  admiring  the  difpro- 
portioned  foot  of  his  miftrefs ;  nor  at  the 
Indian,  for  doting  on  her  black  teeth,  and 
tattooed  cheeks.  For  myfelf,  I  cannot  con^ 
ceive,  why  it  fhould  make  a  horfe  more 

beautiful 
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beautiful  to  take  his  tail  from    him,    than  it 

would  make  a  man  to  clap  a  tail  to  him  *. 

With  regard  indeed  to  the  natural  beauty  of  a 
horfe's  tail,  we  want  little  reafoning  on  the 
fubjetL  In  conjunction  with  his  mane,  it 

gives  him  dignity. It  hides  his  flraddling 

buttocks ;    which  is  a  decency  in  nature,  we 

fhould  Admire,    rather   than   deftroy. It 

forms  a  contrail  among  the  legs.  The  four 
equal  legs  of  every  animal  are  it's  greateft  de^ 
formity ;  and  their  famenefs  of  courfe  gives 
the  painter  the  moft  trouble  in  the  management 
of  them.  In  many  of  her  forms  indeed,  where 
nature  does  not  feem  to  aim  at  beauty,  me 
neglects  this  economy :  but  as  if  fhe  meant 
the  horfe  for  one  of  her  moft  elegant  produc- 
tions, fhe  has  provided  for  him  in  this  refpec"l 
alfo,  by  giving  him  a  graceful  flow  of  hair, 
which  hiding  fometimes  one  leg  and  fome- 
times  another,  introduces  a  pleating  contraft 

among  them  all. The  accidental  motion 

alfo  of  the  tail  gives  it  peculiar  beauty ;  both 
when  the  horfe  moves  it  himfelf  j  and  when  it 
waves  in  the  wind.  The  beauty  of  it  indeed 


*  See  lord  Monboddo  on  that  fubjeft. 

84  to 


to  an  unprejudiced  eye  is  confpicuous  at  once ; 
and  in  all  parade,  and  flate-horfes  it  is  acknow- 
ledged :  tho  even  here  there  is  an  attempt 
made  to  improve  nature  by  art :  the  hair  muft 
be  adorned  with  ribbons ;  and  the  bottom  of 
the  tail  clipped  fquare,  which  adds  heavinefs, 
and  is  certainly  fo  far  a  deformity. 

The  captain  of  an  Englifh  man  of  war  gave 
me  an  account  fometime  ago,  of  his  landing  in 
one  of  the  principal  ftates  of  Barbary,  while  his 
fhip  anchored  in  the  bay.  He  was  received  by 
the  Dey  (I  think,  of  Tripoli)  with  great  civi- 
lity ;  and  among  other  things,  faw  his  ftables. 
They  were  lined  with  a  very  long,  double  row 
of  the  moft  beautiful  Barb,  and  Arabian  horfes. 
He  was  ftruck  with  their  beauty,  to  which 
their  grand  flowing  tails,  combed,  and  oiled 
in  the  niceft  manner,  were  no  little  addition. 
As  he  continued  his  walk  through  the  ftud,  he 
came  to  a  couple  of  horfes  with  nag-tails.  On 
inquiring  into  their  hiftory,  he  found,  they 
were  Englifh  horfes,  which  had  been  prefented 
to  the  Dey.  The  horfes  themfelves  were  fit 
to  appear  any  where  ;  but  the  contraft  of  their 
tails,  he  thought,  in  fuch  company,  made  fo 
very  ftrange,  and  difgraceful  an  appearance, 
that  he  was  afhamed  of  his  countrymen.  The 

cafe 
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cafe  was,  his  eye  having  been  thus  accuftomed 
to  the  beautiful  forms  of  nature,  had  gotten 
rid  of  it's  prejudices ;  and  being  a  rational  man, 
he  faw  the  matter  in  it's  proper  light. 

I  fhall  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  cruel 

mutilation,  with  an  epigram  by  Voltaire. 

That  celebrated  wit  was  in  England  about  the 
time,  when  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  docking 
horfes  was  in  high  fafhion.  He  was  fo 
(hocked  at  it,  that  he  wrote  the  following 
verfes,  which,  it  is  faid,  he  gave  to  lord 
Lyttleton. 

Vous,  fiers  Anglois,  barbares  que  vous  £tes, 
Coupez  la  tfcte  aux  rois,  la  queue  aux  betes : 
Nous,  Frar^ois,  plus  polis  et  plus  aimants  des  loix, 
Laiflant  la  queue  aux  betes,  et  la  tete  aux  rois. 

There  is  more  indignation,  than  wit,  I 
think,  in  thefe  verfes.  Voltaire  feems  to  con- 
fider  docking  a  horfe,  and  killing  a  king,  as 
equal  crimes  j  which  however  is  carrying  the 
matter  fomewhat  farther,  that  the  piclurefque 
eye  wifhes  to  cany  it. 


The  fame  abfurd  notions,    which  have  led 
men  to  cut  off  the  tails  of  horfes,   have  led 

them 
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them  alfo  to  cut  off  their  ears.  I  fpeak  not 
of  low  grooms,  and  jockies ;  we  have  lately 
feen  the  ftuds  of  men  of  the  firft  fafhion, 
mifled  probably  by  grooms,  and  jockies,  pro- 
ducing only  cropt-horfes. 

When  a  fine  horfe  has  wide,  lopping  ears, 
as  he  fometimes  has,  without  fpring,  or 
motion  in  them;  a  man  may  be  tempted  to 
remove  the  deformity.  But  to  cut  a  pair  of 
fine  ears  out  of  the  head  of  a  horfe,  is,  if  pof- 
fible,  a  ftill  greater  abfurdity,  than  to  cut  off 
his  tail.  Nothing  can  be  alledged  in  it's 
defence.  The  ear  neither  retards  motion ; 
nor  flings  dirt. 

Much  of  the  fame  ground  may  be  gone  over 
on  this  fubjecl:,  which  we  went  over  on  the 
laft.  With  regard  to  the  utility  of  the  ear,  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  cropping  it  may  injure 
the  horfe's  hearing :  there  is  certainly  lefs 
concave  furface  to  receive  the  vibrations  of 

the  air. 1  have  heard  it  alfo  averted  with 

great  confidence,  that  this  mutilation  injures 
his  health :  for  when  a  horfe  has  loft  that 
pent-houfe,  which  nature  has  given  him  over 
his  ear,  it  is  reafonable  to  believe  that  wind, 
and  rain  may  get  in,  and  give  him  cold. — 

Hail, 
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Hail,  I  have  been  told,  is  particularly  inju- 
rious to  him. 

But  if  thefe  injuries  are  not  eafily  proved, 
the  injury  he  receives  in  point  of  beauty  may 
ftrenuoufly  be  infifled  on.  Few  of  the  minu- 
ter parts  of  animal-nature  are  more  beautiful, 
than  the  ear  of  a  horfe,  when  it  is  neatly 

formed,  and  well  fet  on. The  contraft  of 

the  lines  is  pleafing;  the  concavity,  and  the 
convexity,  being  generally  feen  together  in 

the  natural  turn  of  the  ear, Nor  is  the 

proportion  of  the  ear  lefs  pleafing.  It  is 
contracted  at  the  infertion,  fwells  in  the 
middle,  and  tapers  to  a  point.  The  ear  of  no 
animal  is  fo  beautifully  proportioned,  That 
of  fome  beafts,  efpecially  of  the  favage  kinds, 
as  the  lion,  and  pard,  is  naturally  rounded, 
and  has  little  form.  The  ears  of  other 
animals,  as  the  fox,  and  cat,  are  pointed, 
fliort,  and  thick.  Thofe  of  the  cow  are  round, 
and  heavy.  The  hare's,  and  afs's  ears  are 
long,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs.  The 
dog,  and  fwine  have  flapping  ears.  The 
fheep,  alone  has  ears,  that  can  compare  with 

the  horfe. The  ear  of  the  horfe  receives 

great    beauty  alfo   from   it's    colour,    as    well 

as  form.     The  ears  of  bay,  and  grey  horfes 

4  are 
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are  generally  tipped  with  black,  which  melts 

into  the  colour  of  the  head. But  the  ear 

of  the  horfe  receives  it's  greateft  beauty  from 
motion.  The  ear  of  no  animal  has  that 
vibrating  power.  The  ears  of  a  fpirited  horfe 
are  continually  in  motion ;  quivering,  and 
darting  their  fliarp  points  towards  every  objecl, 
that  prefents  :  and  the  action  is  ftill  more 
beautiful,  when  the  ears  are  fo  well  fet  on, 
that  the  points  are  drawn  nearly  together. 
Virgil,  who  was  among  the  moft  accurate 
obfervers  of  nature,  takes  notice  of  this  qui- 
vering motion  in  the  ears  of  a  horfe. 


Si  qua  fonum  procul  arma  dedere, 

Stare  loco  nefcit ;  mi  cat  auribus 


The  fame  word,  which  he  ufes  here  to  exprefs 
the  motion  of  a  node's  ears,  he  ufes  elfewhere 
to  exprefs  the  gleaming  of  arms  ;  the  glittering 
of  a  gem ;  and  the  vibrating  motion  of  a 

ferpent's  tongue. But  it  is  not  only  the 

quivering  motion  of  the  horfe's  ears,  that  we 
admire ;  we  admire  them  alfo  as  the  inter- 
preters of  his  paflions ;  particularly  of  fear, 
which  fome  denominate  courage  :  and  of  anger  ^ 
or  malice.  The  former  he  exprefTes  by  dart- 
ing 
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ing  them  forward;    the  latter,  by  laying  them 
back. 

This  digreflion  hath  carried  me  much 
farther,  than  I  intended;  but  the  mutilation 
of  the  tail,  and  ears  of  this  noble  animal  is 
fo  offenfive  to  reafon,  and  common  fenfe,  that 
I  have  been  imperceptibly  led  on  by  my  in- 
dignation. Tho  nothing  I  can  fay  on  the 
fubjecl,  I  am  well  perfuaded,  can  weigh 
againft  the  authority  of  grooms,  and  jockies, 
fo  as  to  make  a  general  reform :  yet  if,  here 
and  there,  a  fmall  party  could  be  raifed  in 
oppofition  to  this  ftrange  cuftom,  it  might 

in  time  perhaps  obtain  falhion  on  its  fide. 

We  commonly  fuppofe,  that  when  mankind 
in  general  agree  in  a  point,  there  is  truth.  I 
believe  no  nation  upon  earth,  except  the 
Englifh,  have  the  cuftom  among  them,  of 
docking,  nicking,  and  cropping  their  horfes. 

The  wifdom  too  of  all  antiquity  decides 

fully  againft  the  practice.  Inftances  perhaps 
might  be  found  in  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Anto- 
nine  column,  and  other  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity,  both  of  the  cropt  ear,  and  of  the 
hogged-mane,  (which  I  take  for  granted  were 
never  praftifed,  except  in  cafes  of  defect,)  but 
I  am  perfuaded,  no  one  inftance  can  be  found, 

in 
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in  all  the  remains  of  Grecian,  or  Roman  anti- 
quity, of  a  Jbort  dock^  or  a  nag-tail. 


Befides    the  horfe,  the  foreft  is  much  fre- 
quented   by   another    animal    of   his    genus, 
inferior    indeed   in   dignity;    but  fuperior    in 
picturefque  beauty;  I  mean  the  afs.     Among 
all  the  tribes  of  animals,    fcarce  one  is  more 
ornamental   in  landfcape.      In   what  his  pic- 
turefque beauty  confifts,    whether   in  his  pe- 
culiar character  —  in  his  ftrong  lines  —  in  his 
colouring  —  in  the  roughnefs  of  his  coat  —  or 
in  the  mixture  of  all  —  would  be  difficult  per- 
haps to   ascertain.     The  obfervation  however 
is  undoubtedly    true ;    and  every  piclurefque 
eye  will  acknowledge  it.     Berghem  bears  full 
teftimony  to  it's  truth.     In   his  pictures  the 
afs  makes  often  the  moft  diftinguimed  figure  : 
and  a  late  excellent  landfcape-painter  *,  I  have 
heard,    generally  kept    this    animal    by  him, 
that   he   might   have    it   always    at    hand    to 
introduce  in  various   attitudes,  into  his    pic- 
tures. 


*  Mr.  Gainfborough. 

One 
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One  reafon  indeed  for  replenishing  the  foreft 
fo  much  with  afles  is  the  propagation  of 
mules ;  of  which  great  numbers  are  bred  in 
many  parts  of  it :  at  leaft  the  breed  was  much 
incouraged  before  the  troubles  of  America, 
whither  feveral  were  every  year,  exported ;  and 
ftill  more  to  the  Weft- India  iflands. 

The  mule  is  by  no  means  fo  picturefque 
an  animal  as  the  afs ;  and  is  rarely  introduced 
in  landfcape ;  chiefly,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  he 
has  not  fo  determined  a  character.  He  is 
neither  a  horfe,  nor  an  afs,  and  yet  has 
a  refemblance  to  both.  To  make  an  object 
truely  picturefque,  it  fhould  be  marked  ftrongly 

with  fome  peculiar  character. Befides,  the 

mule  varies  in  form,  as  much  from  himfelf, 
as  he  does  either  from  the  horfe,  or  the  afs. 
He  follows  his  fire.  A  mule  bred  from  an 
Arabian,  differs  as  much  from  the  offspring 
of  a  forefter,  as  the  two  fires  themfelves. 
Thi-s  alfo  injures  it's  picturefque  character. 

The    mule,    from    which    the    annexed 

drawing  was  taken,  was  a  mule  of  blood. 
The  afs  alfo  varies  from  itfelfj  but  not  fo 
much  as  the  mule.  He  is  here  reprefented 
under  one  of  his  moft  elegant  forms,  that  he 
may  the  more  juftly  be  compared  with  a  mule 

of 


of  the  fame  defcription.  In  the  plate,  in  which 
he  is  reprefented  fmgle,  his  common,  domeftic 
form  is  given. 


With   horned   cattle   of  courfe,    the  foreft, 
like  all  other  large  waftes,  abounds ;  and  this 

is  a  fource  of  great  pifturefque  beauty. 

The  inclofure  prefents  only  a  fmall  number 
at  once,  the  property  of  fome  fmgle  perfon : 
but  in  the  foreft,  the  cattle  of  all  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets,  and  cottages,  pafture  to- 
gether. We  fee  them  often  in  large  herds ; 
and  in  fummer,  the  feafon  of  landfcape,  they 
are  drawn  in  numbers,  to  favorite  fpots,  par- 
ticularly about  pools,  and  rivulets ;  where  a 
choice  may  be  made  among  the  various  combi- 
nations, and  attitudes  they  form,  of  fuch  as  are 

the  moft  beautiful,  and  picturefque. Befides, 

they  appear  in  afore/}  to  much  more  advantage, 
than  they  can  poffibly  do  within  the  formality 
of  hedges. 


But  of  all  animals  with  which  the  foreft 
abounds,  the  flag  is  in  a  peculiar  manner 
adapted  to  it's  fcenes.  The  wildnefs  of  his 

nature 
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nature  harmonizes  with  them;  and  the  beauty 

of  his  form  adorns  them. We  admire  his 

erect  front  ;  his  fpreading  horns,  on  which 
he  fometimes  wears  above  twenty  antlers ; 
his  limbs  finilhed  with  fo  much  elegance  ;  and 
his  ftately,  meafured  pace. 

But  here  perhaps  the  advocate  for  docking 
horfes  will  glory  in  the  fhort  tail  of  the  flag. 
He  has  no  reafon.  There  is  no  doubt,  the 
great  author  of  nature  has  provided  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  flag  in  his  fpeed,  as  well  as 
for  thofe  of  the  horfe.  He  hath  infinite  means 
of  varying  the  modes  of  attaining  the  fame  end. 
The  horns  of  the  flag,  inflead  of  being  an  in- 
cumbrance,  may  aflifl  his  agility:  while  the 
hind  without  horns,  is  undoubtedly  fo  formed, 
as  not  to  need  them.  It  is  true,  the  fhortnefs 
of  the  tail  in  fo  beautiful  an  animal  rather  feems 
a  defec~l :  and  yet  we  fhould  certainly  think  it 
one,  if  the  tail  were  longer.  As  therefore  in 
the  language  of  religion,  the  well-ordered 
mind  acknowledges  every  thing  right  in 
the  works  of  God  —  fo,  in  the  language  of 
painting,  the  piclurefque  eye  acknowledges 
every  thing  beautiful  in  the  works  of  nature. 
Some  obje6ls  indeed  may  pleafe  lefs  than 
others;  and  be  lefs  accommodated  to  the 

VOL,  ii.  T  rules 
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rules  of  .painting.  But  all  objects  are  beft  as 
nature  made  them.  Art  cannot  mend  them. 
Where  art  interferes,  pidhirefque  beauty  va- 
nifhes.  We  drefs  the  polifhed  lawn:  but  we 
only  remove  what  may  there  be  a  deformity, 
tho  elfewhere  a  beauty.  When  we  endeavour 
to  improve  the  objeft  —  when  we  clip  the  holly, 
and  trim  the  box,  we  introduce  deformity. 
We  fometimes  indeed  artfully  remove  a  branch : 
but  it  is  to  open  the  landscape  ;  not  to  improve 
the  tree :  or  if  to  improve  the  tree,  it  is  only 
when  fome  foreign  caufe  has  counteracted  na- 
ture. 

The  flag,  during  his  firft  year  is  called  a 
calf-,  and  does  not  aflume  the  name  of  a  Jlag 
till  his  fifth  5  being  known  in  the  intermediate 
years,  by  certain  tecnical  names,  which  none 
but  forefters  can  remember.  In  his  fixth  year 
he  takes  the  refpectable  title  of  a  hart.  Some 
authors  have  given  it  to  his  fifth ;  but  I 

follow  the  authority  of  Man  wood*. Beiides 

this  title,  he  may  ftill  attain  two  higher  degrees 
of  honour;  thofe  .of  hart-royal,  and  of  a 
hart-royal  proclaimed. 


*  See  Manwood,  page  99* 

If 
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If  he  be  hunted  by  the  king,  and  efcape; 
or  have  his  life  given  him  for  the  fport  he 
has  afforded,  he  becomes  from  thence  forward 

a   hart-royal. If   he    be    hunted    out    of 

the  foreft,  and  there  efcape ;  the  king  hath 
fometimes  honoured  him  with  a  royal  pro- 
clamation; the  purport  of  which  is,  to  for- 
bid any  one  to  moleft  him,  that  he  may 
have  free  liberty  of  returning  to  his  foreft. 
From  that  time  he  becomes  a  hart-royal  pro- 
claimed.   Manwood  mentions  a  fa6l  of  this 

kind,  which  he  found  on  record,  in  the  caflle 
of  Nottingham.  It  is  dated  in  the  time  of 
Richard  the  firft,  who  having  roufed  a  hart 
in  Sherwood-foreft,  purfued  him  as  far  as 
Barnfdale  in  Yorkfhire  ;  where  the  hart  foiled, 
and  efcaped  his  hounds.  The  king  in  grati- 
tude for  the  diverfion  he  had  received,  or- 
dered him  immediately  to  be  proclaimed  at 
Tickill,  and  at  all  the  neighbouring  towns. 

An  affair  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  unlikely,  was 
the  original  of  white-hart-Jiher,  as  it  is  called, 
in  the  foreft  of  Blackmore  in  Dorfetfhire. 
Some  gentlemen,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III., 
having  deftroyed  a  white  hart,  which  had 
given  the  king  much  diverfion  (and  which, 
it  is  probable,  had  been  proclaimed)  the  king 

T  2  laid 


laid  a  heavy  fine  on  their  lands  j  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  which  was  paid  into  the  exchequer 
fo  late  as  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth*.  Hutch- 
ings,  in  his  hiftory  of  Dorfetfhire,  fays  it  is 
paid  to  this  day-f-. 

Inftances  of  favourite  flags,  and  of  the 
warmth,  with  which  mankind  have  efpoufed 
their  caufe,  when  injured,  occur  fo  frequently 
that  Virgil  thought  a  circumftance  of  this  kind 
a  proper  incident  for  the  whole  plot  of  his 
to  turn  on: 


--•   •  quse  prima  malorura 

Caufa  fuit,  belloque  animos  accendit  agreftes, 
Cervus  erat  forma  prasftanti  J  •  •   ' 


In  general,  the  flag  is  a  harmlefs,  inoffenfive 
animal.  At  one  feafon  only,  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  his  feraglio,  he  is  fierce.  You  hear 
him  roaring,  and  bellowing,  at  that  time, 
about  the  foreftj  meditating  revenge  on  his 
rival,  whom  he  meets,  head  to  head,  and  foot 
to  foot.  While  he  is  able  with  his  antlers 
to  pany  the  attack,  he  flands  his  ground ; 


*  See  Camden's  Brit,  page  59. 
j-  Vol.  ii.  page  492, 
I  JEn.  VII.  481. 

and 
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and  if  he  happen  to  be  of  equal  prowefs  with 
his  rival,  the  conflict  is  obftinate.  But  a 
weak  adverfary  foon  feels  the  flrength  of  his 
opponent.  He  cannot  refift  his  pufh.  His 
flanks  give  way ;  and  ,he  is  prefently  driven  off 
the  field,  i 

At  thefe  feafons  of  riot  the  flag  is  faid  to 
be  dangerous.  If  threfore  in  pafling  through 
the  foreft,  you  fee  him  at  a  diftance  in  your 
path,  you  had  better  avoid  him  by  turning 
a  little  to  the  right,  or  left.  If  you  do  not 
approach,  he  will  not  purfue.  I  have  heard 
old  foreflers  however  fay,  they  did  not  re- 
member an  inftance  of  his  ever  doing  vo- 
luntary mifchief  at  any  time ;  and  aflert  that 
he  will  always  avoid  the  pafTenger  if  he 
can. 

But  it  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that  he 
is  highly  dangerous,  when  hard  prefled  by 
the  hounds,  and  driven  to  extremity.  When 
the  chafe  is  well  nigh  over  —  when  that  elaftic 
vigour,  with  which  at  firft  he  bounded  along 
the  plain,  is  changed  into  a  heavy  gallop  — 
when  his  mouth  becomes  black  and  dry  — 
his  tongue  hanging  from  it  —  and  his  eye 
marked  with  horror  and  difmay,  (cruel,  furely, 

T  3  to 


to  turn  fuch  agony  into  fport !)  his  reverence 
for  man  is  gone  :  he  is  driven  to  defpair  j  and 
all  his  powers  are  collected  into  terror  and 
undiflinguifhing  fury. 

Some  years  ago,  a  flag  in  New-foreft, 
prefled  by  the  hunters,  and  jufl  entering  a 
thicket,  was  oppofed  by  a  peafant;  who 
foolifhly,  with  his  arms  extended,  attempted 
to  turn  him.  The  flag  held  his  courfe,  and 
darting  one  of  his  antlers  into  the  man,  carried 
him  off  fome  paces,  flicking  upon  his  horn. 
The  man  was  immediately  conveyed  to 
Lymington,  where  he  lay  dangeroufly  ill  for 
fome  time;  but  at  length  recovered.  I  have 
heard  alfo,  that  when  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
was  lord-warden  of  the  forefl,  his  huntfman 
had  a  horfe  killed  under  him  by  a  flag,  which 
he  crofled  in  the  fame  imprudent  manner. 

We  have  a  beautiful  defcription  in  Shake- 
fpear,  which  I  cannot  forbear  introducing, 
both  for  the  fake  of  the  .picture ;  and  for  the 
knowledge  it  conveys.  The  forrows  of  the 
dying  flag  —  his  fighs ;  his  tears;  and.  the 
unfriendly  return  his  diflrefles  find  from  all  his 
former  companions,  are  circumflances  in  his 
hjilory  well  known  to  the  naturalifl,  the 

forefler, 
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forefter,  and  the  huntfman.  The  melancholy 
Jaques  is  introduced  by  the  poet  repofing  on 
the  ground. 


— u  •         •  '  As  he  lay 

Beneath  an  oak,  whofe  antique  root  projects 
Above  the  brook,  that  brawls  along  the  wood  j 
To  the  fame  place  a  poor  fequeftered  ftag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 

Did  come  to  languifh  

The  wretched  animal  heaved  forth  fuch  groans, 
That  their  difcharge  did  ftretch  his  leathern  coat; 
Almoft  to  burfting  ;  and  the  big  round  drops 
Courfed  one  another  down  his  patient  face. 

•  Anon  a  carelefs  herd. 

Full  of  rich  pafture,  bounding  comes  along, 

And  never  flays  to  greet  him.     Aye,  quoth  Jaques, 

Sweep  on,  ye  fat  and  greafy  citizens  ; 

'Tis  juft  the  fafhion :  wherefore  look  ye  not 

Upon  that  poor,  and  broken  bankrupt  there. 

The  hind  alfo,  in  defence  of  her  calf,  is 
equally  formidable  ;  as  far  as  her  flrength 
allows,  and  her  powers  of  exerting  it.  She 
has  been  known  to  ftrike  a  dog  fo  violently 
with  the  fpring  of  her  fore-feet,  which  are 
her  weapons  of  offence,  as  to  ftrip  his  fkin  from 
his  flefti,  and  lay  his  fide  bare, 

As  it  is  now  many  years  fince  New-foreft 
has  been  a  fcene  of  royal-diverfion,  the  breed 
of  flags  is  generally  diminifhed.  It  is  a  rare 
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thing  now  to  meet  them  in  the  fouthern  parts 
of  it;  tho  within  the  memory  of  man,  they 
were  fo  numerous,  that  I  have  heard  an  old 
forefter  pointing  to  the  fide  of  a  hill,  on 
Beaulieu-heath,  fay,  he  had  feen  them  lying 
there  in  herds,  like  cows,  and  horfes.  There 
are  frill  however  many  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  foreft,  particularly  about  Boldre-wood, 
and  Burley-lodges  -3  but,  in  general,  the  fal- 
low-deer are  more  encouraged. 

The  flag  might  eafily  be  trained,  like  the 
rein -deer  of  Lapland,  •  to  draw  a  carriage, 
if  we  had  not  animals  more  proper  for  the 
purpofe.  The  late  earl  of  Orford  bred  two, 
by  way  of  experiment,  which  by  domeftication 
became  manageable,  were  bitted,  and  drew  a 
light  curricle  with  great  gentlqnefs,  and  expe- 
dition.   The  flag  is  a  native  of  our  ifland ; 

as  indeed  he  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world ;  differing  only  in  a  few  accidental 
varieties. 


The  fallow-deer  is  much  more  limited  bv 

. 

nature  in  the  place  of  his  abode  j  and  in  this 
ifiand  particularly  we  have  him  only  by  im- 
portation. He  is  fuppofed  to  have  but 

two 
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two  varieties,  the  fpotted,  and  the  dark- 
brown.  The  former  is  of  Indian  extraction  *  : 
the  latter  was  brought  from  Denmark  by 
James  I.  They  are  now  indeed  much  inter- 
mixed ;  but  in  general  the  fpotted  race  are 
more  the  inhabitants  of  the  park;  the  brown, 
which  is  the  hardier  fpecies,  occupy  the  foreft. 
The  latter  is  the  more  picturefque  animal. 
The  uniform  fpot  of  the  variegated  deer  is  not 
fo  pleafing,  as  one  fimple  brown-tint,  melting 
by  degrees  into  a  fofter  hue,  which  produces 
a  fort  of  natural  light  and  fhade;  as  indeed 
all  colours  do,  which  blend  gently  into  each 
other. 

Forefl-deer,  tho  pafluring  at  large,  feldom 
flray  far  from  the  walk,  where  they  are  bred : 
and  the  keeper,  who  always  wifhes  to  keep  his 
own  deer  from  travelling  into  the  limits  of  their 
neighbours,  incourages  their  fondnefs  for  home, 
by  feeding  them,  in  winter,  with  holly  and 
other  plants,  which  they  love ;  and  browzing 
them  in  fummer  with  the  fpray  of  am.  When 
he  diftributes  his  dole,  he  commonly  makes  a 
hollowing  noife  to  call  his  difperfed  family 
together.  In  calm  fummer-evenings,  if  you 


*  See  Pennant's  Zool. 
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frequent  any  part  of  the  foreft  near  a  lodge, 
you  will  hear  this  hollowing  noife  refounding 
through  the  woods ;  and  if  you  are  not  apprifed 
of  it,  you  will  be  apt  to  wonder,  each  evening, 
at  it's  periodical  exaftnefs. 

Deer  feed  generally  in  the  night,  or  at  early 
dawn,  and  retire  in  the  day  to  the  ihelter  of 
the  woods.  Their  morning  retreat  is  thus 
piclurefquely  defcribed. 


. The  day  pours  in  a-pace, 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  profpedl  wide  ; 
The  hazy  woods,  the  mountain's  mifty  top, 
Swell  on  the  fight :  while  o'er  the  foreft  glade, 
The  wild  deer  trip  ;  and  often  turning,  gaze 
At  early  paflengers 

Mr.  Pennant  tells  us  *,  that  in  Germany  the 
peafants  frequently  watch  their  corn,  the 
whole  night,  to  preferve  it  from  the  depre- 
dations of  deer.  He  needed  not,  on  this  head, 
to  have  carried  us  fo  far  from  home  :  the  bor- 
derers of  New-forefl  are  equally  fubjecl:  to 
the  depredations  of  thefe  animals  5  and  are  often 
obliged,  when  the  neighbouring  deer  have 
gotten  a  haunt  of  their  corn-lands,  to  burn 
fires  all  night  to  deter  them.  I  heard  a  far- 


*  See  Brit.  Zool. 
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mer  fay,  it  coft  him  five  pounds,  one  fummer, 
to  guard  eight  acres  of  wheat.  It  is  a  remark 
among  forefters,  that  all  the  deer-kind  are 
particularly  offended  by  difagreeable  fmells. 
The  farmer  therefore  commonly  fmears  the 
ropes  with  tar,  which  he  fets  up  as  fences ; 
and  throws  fetid  fubftances  into  his  nightly 
fires,  to  diffeminate  the  odour  in  the  fmoak. 

We  need  not  wonder  if  fuch  depredations 
provoke  a<5ts  of  violence.  Tho  protected  by 
law,  thefe  atrocious  marauders  very  often,  and 
defervedly,  fuffer  death  for  their  offences. 

A  farmer  however,  not  long  ago,  paid  dear 
for  taking  the  admin  iftration  of  juftice  into 
his  own  hands,  on  an  occafion  of  this  kind. 
He  had  frequently  lamented  the  depredations 
on  his  corn ;  and  being  at  all  events  determined 
to  retaliate,  he  narrowly  obferved  his  fields ; 
and  having  found  the  tra6l,  along  which  the 
nightly  plunderer  advanced,  he  took  his  flation 
near  it,  as  evening  drew  on,  with  a  rifled  barrel 

well  loaden. After   much  liftening,   and 

many  little  alarms,  he  at  lalt  heard  the  bufhes 
crackling,  and  giving  way  in  earneft.  He 
now  made  himfelf  fure  of  his  prey ;  and  lying 
clofe,  he  levelled  his  piece,  fo  as  juft  to  take 
the  flag,  as  he  emerged  from  the  thicket. 

The 
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The  night  was  dark ;  but  however  allowed 
him  fufficient  light  to  take  aim  at  fo  large  a 
body.  He  fired  with  effecl  j  and  had  the 
pleafure  to  fee  his  enemy  fall.  But,  on  run- 
ning to  him,  he  was  ftruck  with  finding  he 
had  killed  one  of  the  beft  horfes  of  his  own 
team. 


The  fheep  does  not  frequent  the  foreft  in 
any  abundance.  Here  and  there  you  find  a 
little  flock  on  a  dry  gravelly  hill :  but  in 
general,  the  foreft  abounds  with  fwamps,  and 
marfliy  bottoms,  highly  pernicious  to  the 
fheep  —  the  only  animal  perhaps,  except  one, 
which  purfues  with  the  greateft  avidity,  what 
is  moft  deftruclive  to  it.  It  is  the  lefs  how- 
ever to  be  lamented,  that  the  lawns  of  the 
foreft  are  not  decorated  with  thefe  animals, 
as  they  are  certainly  lefs  adapted  to  a  foreft- 
fcene,  than  deer;  tho  in  themfelves  perhaps, 
more  piclurefque.  The  foreft  is  wild,  and 
they  are  domeftic. 


With  hares  and  rabbits  the  foreft  abounds. 
The  latter  are  the  under-keeper's  perquifite; 

and 
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and  of  courfe  well  looked  "after.  There  are 
many  dry,  fandy  knolls,  where  colonies  of 
thefe  inmates  are  fettled ;  which  are  not  among 
the  leaft  amufing  of  the  minute  inhabitants  of 
the  foreft. 


In  the  fame  clafs  we  rank  the  fquirrel.  He 
is  not  of  confequence  to  be  numbered  among 
the  piclurefque  ornaments  of  a  fcene  :  but  his 
form,  and  manners ;  his  activity,  and  feats  of 
dexterity,  are  very  amufing.  On  extraordinary 
occafions,  when  he  is  agitated  by  love,  or 
anger,  his  mufcles  acquire  tenfold  elafticity. 
He  descends  a  tree  in.  a  rapid  fpiral,  as  quick 
as  thought  —  darts  up  another  in  an  oppofite 
direction  —  flings  himfelf  from  tree  to  tree  with 
amazing  exactnefs  —  and  purfues  his  mate, 
or  his  rival,  among  the  mazy  branches  of  an 
oak,  with  a  velocity  that  eludes  the  fight. 


Pheafants  alfo  greatly  abound  in  many  parts 
of  the  foreft.  In  the  manors  of  Beaulieu, 
Fawley,  and  other  places,  where  they  are 
protected,  they  multiply  beyond  belief.  They 
arc  feen  often  in  flocks  feeding  like  poultry, 

in 
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in  the  fields ;  and  adorning  the  woods,  and 
copfes,  with  their  elegant  fhape  and  glofly 
plumage. 


The  partridge  is  not  fo  fond  of  the  wild 
fcenes  of  the  foreft,  as  the  pheafant.  She  is 
more  the  bird  of  cultivation.  Where  the 
plough  flourifhes,  me  thrives  j  and  feldom 
chufes  to  inhabit  a  country  in  a  ftate  of  nature. 
The  pheafant  has  no  objection  to  a  field  of 
corn ;  but  he  can  procure  his  living  without 
it.  He  can  make  a  hearty  meal  of  the  wild 
berries  of  the  woods  :  or  content  himfelf  with 
a  belly-full  of  acorns.  To  him  therefore  corn 
is  a  luxury  -,  to  the  partridge  it  is  a  necefTary. 
She  is  generally  found  gleaning  the  flubble, 
or  balking  under  a  hedge ;  and  gets  into  many 
a  difficulty,  which  fhe  might  have  avoided  by 
feeding  more  at  large.  Sometimes  indeed  fhe 
is  found  in  the  foreft ;  but  it  is  chiefly  when 
fhe  is  hunted  by  men  and  dogs  from  her  more 
favourite  haunts. 


The    black-cock,    on    the    other   hand,     is 
more  a  forefter,  than  even  the  pheafant.     He 

has 


has  no  connexion  with  man.  He  fcorns 
the  inclofure;  and  all  the  dainties  of  the 
ftubble.  The  wild  foreft  is  his  only  delight ; 
and  there,  his  pleafures  lie  more  in  it's  open, 
than  in  it's  woody  fcenes.  This  bird  was 
formerly  found  in  great  abundance  in  New- 
foreft ;  but  he  is  now  much  fcarcer ;  tho  he 
has  the  honour,  which  no  other  bird  can 
boaft,  of  being  protected  as  royal-game.  To 
this  day  when  the  chief-juftice-in-eyre  grants 
his  warrants  to  kill  game  in  the  foreft,  he  always 
excepts  the  black-cock,  together  with  red,  and 
fallow-deer. 


The  plaintiff  ring-dove  alfo  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  woody  fcenes  of  the  foreft. 
Many  fuppofe  her  a  folitary  bird;  at  leaft, 
that  fhe  flies  only  with  her  mate ;  confound- 
ing her  habits  perhaps  with  thofe  of  the 
turtle-dove ; '  which,  I  believe,  is  folitary : 
but  the  ring-dove  is  certainly  gregarious.  I 
have  often  feen  in  the  foreft  large  flocks  of 
this  fpecies  together,  in  the  winter-months  ; 
fo  well  the  poet  knew  their  nature  by  con- 
trafting  them  with  the  wood-cock : 

While  doves  in  flocks  the  leaflefs  trees  o'er-fhade; 
The  lonely  wood-cock  haunts  the  watry  glade. 

The 
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The  wood-cock  indeed  is  fometimes  feen 
in  the  foreft  :  but  the  rough  lawns  and  heaths, 
he  finds  there,  do  not  entirely  fuit  his  appetite. 
He  is  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  haunts. 
He  muft  have  fome  fweet  woody  glen,  watered 
by  little  oozing  mofTy  rills,  into  which 
he  may  eafily  thruft  his  beak;  and  thefe 
he  cannot  every  where  meet  with  in  the 
foreft. 


The  fnipe,  lefs  delicate  in  her  haunts,  is 
the  frequent  inhabitant  of  the  wildeft  fcenes. 
Any  fwamp,  or  marfhy  fpot  will  pleafe  her; 
and  of  thefe  fhe  finds  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  foreft. 


Plover,  of  different  kinds,  are  common 
alfo  in  it's  heathy  parts.  I  have  fome- 
times feen  large  flocks  of  the  grey  fpecies ; 
and  have  flood  admiring  them,  as  they  in- 
circled  the  air.  In  their  regular  mode  of 
flight,  they  in  fome  degree  refemble  water- 
fowl :  but  they,  are  not  fo  determined  in  their 

courfe ; 
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courfe ;  wheeling  about,  and  forming  various 
evolutions,  which  are  very  amufing.  Some- 
times they  appear  all  (battered,  and  feem  in 
confufion ;  till  clofing  together,  as  if  by  fome 
word  of  command,  they  get  again  into  form"! 


With  regard  to  all  the  fongfters  of  the 
grove,  the  woody  fcenes  of  the  foreft  are  vocal 
with  them.  The  thrufh,  the  black-bird,  the 
linnet,  and  the  nightingale,  abound  on  every 
fpray.  The  nightingale  above  all,  delights  in 
the  wild  fcenes  of  the  foreft.  The  black-bird, 
and  the  thruih  are  often  feen  tripping  over 
the  embellifoed  lawn,  or  flirting  from  the  neat 
trimmed  holly-hedge.  But  the  nightingale  rarely 
frequents  thefe  cultured  fpots.  To  her  they 
afford  little  pleafure.  Her  commoneft  haunts 
are  thofe  of  nature  —  the  brake,  the  copfe,  the 
rough  hedge,  or  the  foreft,  where  fhe  fings 
her  melodious  ftrains  to  woods,  and  folitude ; 
and  would  often 


wafte  her  fweetnefs  on  the  defert  air; 


but  that  her  voice,  fo  varied,  clear,  and  full, 

is  heard  far  and  wide,  when  the  evening  is 

VOL.  ii.  u  (Hi- 
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ftillj    almoft    at    hand,    tho    in   the    diilant 
wood. 


Among  the  birds  of  harmony,  there  are  two, 
which  I  fhall  find  it  difficult  perhaps  to  ef- 
tablifh  in  that  clafs  —  the  jay,  and  the  wood- 
pecker. Their  fcreams,  however  difcordant 
in  themfelves,  or  when  out  of  place,  accord 
admirably  with  the  foreft  j  and  produce  that 
kind  of  local  harmony,  which  one  of  our 
old  poets  *  afcribes  to  the  found  of  a  drum : 
it  may  be  diflbnant  in  pne  place,  tho  mufical 
in  another. 

What  found  is  that,  whofe  concord  makes  ajar  ? 
3Tis  noife  in  peacf  ;  tho  harmony  in  war  .- 
The  drum,  whofe  doubtful  mufic  doth  delight 
The  willing  ear,  and  the  unwilling  fright. 

rrllVWe  take  mufic  however  here  (according 
to  a  very  good  definition  of  it)  in  the  large, 
and  proper  fenfe  of  the  word  —  as  the  art  of 
varioufly  affecting  the  mind  by  the  power  of 
founds  f." 

*  Davenant.  \  Gregory's  comparative  view. 

But 


But  bsfides  the  harmony  arifing  from  the 
agreement  of  thefe  wild  notes  with  the  fcenes 
of  the  foreft;  there  is  another  fource  of  it 
in  the  fympathetic  feelings  of  the  mind. 
Thefe  wild  notes  excite  ideas  of  thofe  pleafing 
foreft-fcenes,  where  we  have  commonly  heard 

them. But  I  {hall  give  my  meaning  in 

better  words,  than  my  own. 

There  is  in  fouls  a  fympathy  with  founds  ; 
And  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  ear  is  pleafed 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial ;  brifk,  or  grave. 
Some  chord  in  unifon  with  what  we  hear, 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies. 
How  foft  the  mufic  of  thofe  village-bells, 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  fweet  ?  now  dying  all  away  j 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  flill, 
Clear,  and  fonorous,  as  the  gale  comes  on. 
With  eafy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells, 
Where  memory  flept ;  wherever  I  have  heard 
A  kindred  melody,  the  fcene  recurs  ; 

And  with  it  all  it's  pleafure *» 

•  / 

But  however  difcordant  the  notes  of  thefe 
birds  may  be  to  the  faflidious  ear ;  their  rich, 
yet  harmonious  plumage^  mull:  at  leaft  recom- 
mend them  as  highly  ornamental  to  every  fcene, 


*  Cowper. 

u  2  which 


which  they  frequent.  The  wood-pecker  par- 
ticularly is  arrayed  in  the  richeft  plumage 
of  any  bird  we  have,  except  the  king-rimer ; 
yet  all  his  fplendid  tints  are  perfectly  har- 
monious. The  jay  alfo  is  beautifully  tinted 
on  his  back,  and  breaft,  with  a  light  purplifh 
hue,  intermixed  with  grey ;  and  his  wing  is 
perhaps  the  moft  admirable  piece  of  work- 
manfhip  in  the  whole  feathered  creation. 


On  the  fame  ground  with  the  jay,  and  the 
wood-pecker,  I  fhould  not  fcruple  alfo  to  in- 
troduce the  kite  —  if  his  manners  did  not  difturb 
the  harmony  of  the  woods,  as  much  as  his 
voice  fupport  it.  Independent  of  his  man- 
ners, he  is  one  of  the  moft  harmonious  ap- 
pendages of  the  foreft;  where  Mr.  Pennant 
makes  him  indigenous*.  He  is  too  fmall 
for  pifturefque  ufe  -,  but  highly  ornamental  to 
the  natural  fcene.  His  motions  are  eafy,  and 
beautiful  in  a  great  degree.  He  does  not 
flap  his  pinions,  like  the  hern,  or  the  mag- 
pie ;  and  labour  through  the  air :  he  fails 


*  Brit.  Zool. 

along, 
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along,  with  fteady  wing,  as   if  he  were  lord 

of  the  element,   on  which  he  rode. But 

what  harmonize  chiefly  with  the  foreft  are 
his  wild  fcreams,  which  ftrike  notes  in  pe- 
culiar unifon  with  thofe  fcenes,  over  which 
he  fails. 


Kites,  that  fwim  fublime 


In  ftill  repeated  circles  fcreaming  loud, 

Have  charms  for  me.  . 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themfelves,  and  harfh, 

Yet  heard  in  fcenes,  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

Pleafe  highly  for  their  fake 

It  is  remarkable,  that  we  feldom  fee  more 
than  two  of  this  fpecies  together,  the  male 
and  the  female.  They  feem  to  divide  the 
foreft  into  provinces.  Each  bird  hath  his 
own;  and,  with  more  than  princely  caution, 
avoids  his  neighbour's.  It  is  his  great  em- 
ployment to  circle  through  the  air,  as  the 
poet  defcribes  him  above,  in  various  evo- 
lutions over  his  own  woody  dominions  -} 
where  with  keen  eye,  and  keen  talons, 
he  ftill  preferves  the  fpirit  of  the  old  foreft- 
law. 


u  3  Very 
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Very  often  the  eagle  himfelf  is  found  in 
the  foreft.  Mountainous,  and  rocky  coun- 
tries are  his  delight.  On  the  ledge  of  fome 
fteep,  prominent  rock  he  builds  his  eyiy,  and 
rears  his  royal  progeny.  But  when  food  be- 
comes fcarce  in  thofe  defolate  regions,  as  it 
fometimes  does,  he  finds  it  convenient  to  make 
an  excurfion  into  the  foreft.  Here  he  hunts 
the  leveret,  and  the  fawn;  and  fcreens  his 
atrocious  deeds  in  the  clofeft  woods.  Where- 
ever  he  is  feen,  the  watchful  forefter  endeavours 
to  keep  him  in  fight,  till  he  bring  him  to  the 
ground.  And  yet  I  have  heard  of  a  pair  of 
eagles,  which  took  polTefTion  of  a  part  of  the 
foreft,  called  King's-wood,  where  they  eluded 
all  the  aits  of  the  keeper,  and  continued  their 
annual  depredations,  for  feveral  years.  Some- 
time ago,  an  eagle  was  killed,  after  three 
difcharges,  near  Afhley-lodge ;  and  was  ex- 
tended, like  the  imperial  aims,  in  the  court- 
room of  the  king's-houfe  at  Lyndhurft. 


Of  all  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the 
foreft  I  fhould  have  thought  it's  fcenes,  in  every 
refpeft,  the  beft  adapted  to  the  rook.  Here 
he  might  build  his  habitation;  and  rear  his 

young, 
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young,  far  from  the  prying  eyes  of  men.  Here 
alfo  he  might  indulge  his  focial  temper  without 
limits ;  and  inlarge  his  aerial  town  from  wood 

to  wood. But  he  has  no  fuch  ideas.     I 

cannot  learn  that  he  ever  thought  of  forming 
a  fettlement  in  the  foreft ;  which  is *  the  more 
extraordinary,  as  he  is  in  fact  a  lover  of  it's 
fcenes :  and  rejoices  in  them  at  all  times,  but 
in  the  breeding-feafon,  when  one  fliould  ima- 
gine, he  flood  moft  in  need  of  their  fhelter. 
At  that  time  he  feems  feduloufly  to  court  the 
faithlefs  habitations  of  men ;  through  what 
propenfity,  or  inftinct  of  nature,  the  naturalift 
is  at  a  lofs  to  determine.  After  his  family 
is  reared,  and  he  has  carried  off  in  fafety 
fuch  of  his  progeny,  as  have  efcaped  the  arts 
of  men,  and  boys,  he  retires  every  evening, 
at  a  late  hour,  during  the  autumn,  and  winter 
months,  to  the  clofeft  covers  of  the  foreft, 
having  fpent  the  day  in  the  open  fields,  and 
inclofures,  in  queft  of  food.  His  late  retreat 
to  the  foreft,  is  characleriftic  of  the  near 
approach  of  night. 

Night  thickens,  and  the  crow 

Makes  wing  to  th,'  rooky  wood.  . 

And  again, 

Retiring  from  the  downs,  where  all  day  long 
They  pick  their  fcanty  fare,  a  blackening  train 

u4  Of 
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Of  loitering  rooks,  thick  urge  their  weary  flight, 
And  feek  the  fhelter  of  the  grove. »—  •    • 

But  in  his  economy  there  is  fomething  fin- 
gular.  Tho  the  foreft  is  his  winter-habitation 
(if  I  may  call  that  his  habitation,  which,  like 
other  vagrants,  he  ufes  only  as  a  place  to  deep 
in)  he  generally  every  day  vifits  his  nurfery ; 
keeping  up  the  idea  of  a  family,  which  he 
begins  to  make  provilion  for  in  earneft  very 
early  in  the  fpring. 

Among  all  the  founds  of  animal  nature,  few 
are  more  pleafmg  than  the  cawing  of  rooks. 
The  rook  has  but  two  or  three  notes  j  and  when 
he  attempts  a  folo,  we  cannot  praife  his  fong. 
But  when  he  performs  in  concert,  which  is 
his  chief  delight,  thefe  two  or  three  notes, 
tho  rough  in  themfelves,  being  mixed,  and 
intermixed  with  the  notes  of  a  multitude,  have 
all  their  fharp  edges  worn  off,  and  become 
very  harmonious  :  efpecially  when  foftened  in 
the  air,  where  the  band  chiefly  exhibits.  You 
have  this  mufic  in  perfection,  when  the 
whole  colony  is  roufed  by  the  difcharge  of  a 

gun. The    cawing   of    rooks  however   is 

a  found  not  fo  congenial  to  the  foreft,  as  it 
is  to  the  grove. 

Among 
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Among  the  winged  inhabitants  of  the  foreft 
we  fhould  not  forget  the  honey-bee,  which 
every  where  covers  the  furface  of  it.  Thefe 
wide  demeiihs  are  in  many  parts  fpread  with 
heath,  which  is  one  of  the  favorite  vege- 
tables of  this  induftrious  infect.  Where  this 
abounds,  the  cottager  commonly  carries  out 
his  hives  in  winter,  hiding  them,  as  he  can, 
from  obfervation ;  and  fencing  them  from  the 
annoyance  of  cattle.  There  he  leaves  them, 
till  fwarming  time,  when  they  necefTarily 
become  the  objects  of  his  care;  and  if  he  is 
fortunate,  his  profits  are  confiderable.  I  knew 
a  cottager  who  made  above  fifteen  guineas,  in 
one  year,  of  his  foreft-honey ;  tho  he  fold  it 
only  at  three-pence  a  pound.  Sometimes  the 
hive  is  difcovered,  and  ftolen ;  tho  in  general 
it  is  a  garrifon,  which  can  defend  itfelf  pretty 
well :  however  as  the  prudent  peafant  never 
places  all  his  wealth  in  one  place,  he  generally 
at  worft,  fecures  enough  to  repay  his  trouble. 

Hampfhire-honey  is  in  good  efteem ;  but 

it  is  rather  the  honey  produced  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county,  than  what  is  commonly 
called  foreft-honey. 

Another 


Another  fpecies  of  fly  fhould  not  be  patted 
over,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft  nuifances  of 
the  foreft.  In  form  it  is  not  unlike  the  com- 
mon black  fly,  and  about  it's  fize ;  but  it's 
colour  is  different.  It  is  a  bright-coated, 
brown  infect;  well-cafed;  ftrongj  and  very 
retentive  of  life*.  It  has  a  fide-long,  crawling 
motion,  like  a  crab.  The  horfe  is  it's  favo- 
rite quarry ;  tho  it  attacks  the  cow,  and  other 
animals.  You  may  fometimes  fee  hundreds 
of  thefe  infects  nettling  under  the  tail,  and 
belly  of  fuch  horfes,  as  are  patient  of  them; 
as  the  New-foreft  horfe  commonly  is  by 
long  fufferance.  But  to  fuch  horfes,  as  are 
unaccuilomed  to  thefe  teafmg  infects,  they 
are  a  grievous  torment ;  tho  it  is  doubtful, 
whether  they  are  blood-fuckers,  or  fubfift 
only  on  fuch  juices  as  exude  through  the 
Ikin.  In  this  latter  cafe  they  offend  the 
horfe  only  by  tickling  him ;  for  which  opera- 
tion their  legs  are  well  adapted,  appearing,  in 
a  microfcope,  armed  with  fharp  talons,  like 
pot-hooks. 

*  Vivit,  curfitat,  immo  coit,  dempto  licet  capite. 

Linneus  de   hippobofca. 

Such 
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Such  are  the  inmates  of  the  internal  parts 
of  the  forefl.  Along  it's  fhores,  bordering  on 
the  ifle  of  Wight,  it  is  furnifhed  with  a  new 

fet  of  inhabitants thofe  various  tribes  of 

fea-fowl,  which  frequent  the  brackifh  waters 
of  an  efhiary. 

Among  the  moft  common,  as  well  as  the 
moft  beautiful,  is  the  gull.  Water-fowl,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  difcover  in  their  flight  fome 
determined  aim.  They  eagerly  coaft  the  river, 
or  return  to  the  fea ;  bent  on  fome  purpofe, 
of  which  they  never  lofe  fight.  But  the  evo- 
lutions of  the  gull  appear  capricious,  and  un- 
directed, both  when  fhe  flies  alone,  and,  as 

ihe  often  does,  in  large  companies. The 

more  however  her  character  fuffers  as  a  loiterer, 
the  more  it  is  raifed  in  piclurefque  value,  by 
her  continuing  longer  before  the  eye;  and 
difplaying,  in  her  elegant  fweeps  along  the  air, 
her  {harp-pointed  wings,  and  her  bright  filvery 

hue. She  is  beautiful  alfo,  not  only  on  the 

wing,  but  when  fhe  floats,  in  numerous  affem- 
blies  on  the  water  j  or  when  fhe  refts  on  the 
fhore,  dotting  either  one,  or  the  other  with 
white  fpots;  which,  minute  as  they  are,  are 

very 
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very  pifturefque :  and  may  properly  be  intro- 
duced in  landfcape;  giving  life  and  fpirit  to 
a  view.  Sea-painters  particularly  make  great 
ufe  of  this  bird,  and  often  with  good  effect. 
The  younger  Vandervelt  was  fond  of  intro- 
ducing it :  he  knew  the  value  of  a  fingle  bright 
touch  in  heightening  his  florins. 


As  the  wheeling  motion  of  the  gull  is  beau- 
tiful, fo  alfo  is  the  figured  flight  of  the  goofe, 
the  duck,  and  the  widgeon ;  all  of  which  are 
highly  ornamental  to  coaft-views,  bays,  and 
eftuaries.  We  often  fee  innumerable  bodies 
of  thefe,  and  other  fea-fowl,  congregated  in 
clofe  array,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  re- 
founding  cries*.  They  are  not  hyperbolically 
defcribed  as 


•  living  clouds, 

Infinite  wings ;  till  all  the  plume-dark  air, 
And  rude  refounding  fhore,  are  one  wild  cry. 

In  a  pifturefque  light  thefe  living  clouds  are 
of  little  value;  unlefs  indeed  fome  wild,  for- 
lorn, and  rocky  coaft  is  prefented,  where  thefe 


*  See  page  191. 

fea-fowls 
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fea-fowls  commonly  breed ;  and  where  in  great 
bodies  they  are  charaSteriftic. 


Among  the  folltary  birds,  which  frequent 
the  eftuaries  of  rivers,  the  hern,  and  the 
cormorant  are  of  too  much  confequence  to  be 
omitted. 

The  form,  in  which  the  hern  contracts  his 
long  neck  in  flying  —  his  out-ftretched  legs  — - 
the  folemn  flapping  of  his  wings  —  his  eafy 
deliberation  in  taking  the  ground  —  the  blueifh 
tint  of  his  plumes,  foftening  into  white  —  and 
his  patient,  and  attentive  pofture,  as  he  ftands 
fiihing  on  the  fhore  —  are  all,  circumftances 
as  far  as  they  go,  pi&urefque.  His  hoarfe  note 
too,  at  paufing  intervals,  as  he  paries  through 
the  air,  tho  harfh  and  difcordant  when  un- 
aided by  its  proper  accompaniments,  like 
other  notes  of  the  fame  kind,  when  the  fcenes 
of  nature  act  in  concert  with  it,  hath  it's 

full  energy,  and  effect. 1  call  the  hern  a 

folitary  bird,  becaufe  his  common  habits,  and 
manner  of  feeking  his  food,  are  folitary:  we 
feldom  fee  more  than  two  in  company;  tho, 
like  the  rook,  he  breeds  in  large  focieties. 

Nor 


Nor  is  the  cormorant  without  his  beauty. 
His   eager,   fleady,   determined   flight — . —  his 

plunging  into  the  waters his  wild  look, 

as  if  confcious  of  guilt  —  his  buftle  on  being 
alarmed ;    fhaking  the  moifture  from  his  fea- 
thers, and  dafhing  about,  till  he  get  fairly  dif- 
engaged,  are  all  amufmg  circumftances  in  his 
hiftory.     But  he  is  a  mercilefs    villain ;    fup- 
pofed   by   naturalifts  to   be  furniihed  with  a 
greater  variety  of  predatory  aits,  than  any  bird 
that  inhabits  the  waters.     When  the  tide  re- 
tires, he  wings  his   ardent  flight  with  ftrong 
pinions,    arid  out-ftretched    neck,    along    the 
fhores  of  the  deferted  river  j  with  all  the  chan- 
nels,  and  currents  of  which  he  is  better  ac- 
quainted,   than    the  mariner  with    his  chart. 
Here  he  commits  infinite  fpoil.     Or,  if  he  find 
his  prey  lefs  plentiful  in  the  fhallows,  he  is  at 
no  lofs  in  deeper  water.     He  dives  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  vifits  the  eel   in  her  retirement,  of 

all  others  his  favourite  morfel*. In  vain 

the  fowler  eyes  him  from  the  bank  j  and  takes 
his  fland  behind  the  bum.     The  cormorant, 

*  See  other  parts  of  his  hiftory,  page  173. 

quicker- 
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quicker-fighted,  knows  his  danger ;  and  parries 
it  with  a  glance  of  his  eye.  If  he  chufe  not 
to  truft  his  pinions,  in  a  moment  he  is  un- 
der water  —  rifes  again  in  ibme  diftant  part  — 
inftantly  finks  a  fecond  time;  and  eludes  the 
pofTibility  of  taking  aim.  Even  if  a  random- 
ihot  fhould  touch  him,  unlefs  it  carry  a  weight 
of  metal,  his  fides  are  fo  well  cafed,  and  his 
mufcular  frame  fo  robuft,  that  he  efcapes 

mifchief. If  the    weather   fuit,   he    fifties 

alfo  dexteroufly  at  fea.  Or  perhaps  he  only 
varies  his  food  between  fea-fifh,  and  river-fifh, 

as  his  palate  prompts. When  he  has  filled 

his  maw,  he  retires  to  the  ledge  of  fome  pro- 
jecting rock;  where  he  liftens  to  the  furges 
below  in  dofing  contemplation,  till  hunger 
again  awaken  his  powers  of  rapine. 
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SECTION    XII. 

%  *.' 

Conclufion  of  the  whole* 

JL  HUS  I  have  carried  my  reader  through  all 
the  varieties  I  know,  of  woodland  fcenes.  I 
confidered  fir  ft  the  fingle  tree  as  the  origin, 
and  foundation  of  alL  I  confidered  next  the 
various  combinations  of  trees,  under  the  feveral 
beautiful  forms  of  fcenery,  which  they  com- 
pofe:  and  as  the  foreft  is  of  all  others,  the 
grandeft,  and  moft  interefting  combination  of 
trees,  I  dwelt  the  longeft  on  this  part  of  my 
fubjecl:  ;  felecling  New- foreft  in  Hampfhire  as 
an  example  to  illuftrate  the  feveral  obfervations 
I  had  made.  Through  this  picturefque  coun- 
try I  have  led  my  reader  geographically;  and 
have  prefented  him  with  a  great  variety  of 
beautiful  fcenes  —  woods  —  lawns  —  heaths 
—  foreft-diftances  —  and  fea-coaft  views. 
VOL.  ii.  x  I 


I  have  adorned  thefe  fcenes  alfo  with  their 
proper  appendages,  wild  horfes,  deer,  and 

other  pifturefque  inhabitants.  I  might 

greatly  have  multiplied  both  my  general  and 
particular  remarks;  but  I  fear  I  ought  rather 
to  apologize  for  my  redundancies,  than  my 
omijjiom. 

I  now  clofe  my  obfervations  with  a  figh 
over  the  tranfitory  ftate  of  the  feveral  fcenes, 
I  have  defcribed.  I  mean  not,  with  unphi- 
lofophic  weaknefs,  to  bemoan  the  perifhable 
condition  of  fublunary  things :  but  to  lament 
only,  that,  of  all  fublunary  things,  the  wood- 
land-fcene,  which  is  among  the  mojl  beautiful, 
fhould  be  among  the  moft  perijhable. 

Some  fpecies  of  landfcape  are  of  permanent 
nature ;  fuch  particularly  as  depend  on  rocks, 
mountains,  lakes,  and  rivers.  The  ornamen- 
tal appendages  indeed  of  thefe  fcenes,  the 
oaks,  and  elms,  that  adorn  them,  are  of  a 
more  tranfient  kind.  But  the  grand  con- 
flituent  parts  of  them  may  be  fuppofed  coeval 
with  nature  itfelf.  Nothing  lefs  than  fome 
general  convulfion  can  injure  them. 

Such  landfcape  again  as  depends  for  beauty 
on  old  caftles,  abbeys,  and  other  ruins,  ge- 
nerally efcapes  for  ages  the  depredations  of 

time. 


time.  If  the  woody  appendages  of  thefe  fcenes, 
like  thofe  of  lakes,  and  mountains,  are  open 
to  injury,  yet  a  quick  vegetation  reftores  them 
fpeedily  to  nature  —  unlefs  indeed  the  perfe- 
vering  hand  of  improvement  intervene. 

But  the  landfcape,  which  depends  chiefly 
on  wood-land  fcenery^  is  always  open  to  in- 
jury. Every  gracelefs  hand  can  fell  a  tree. 
The  value  of  timber  is  it's  misfortune.  It  is 
rarely  fuffered  to  ftand,  when  it  is  fit  for  ufe  j 
and  in  a  cultivated  country,  woods  are  con- 
fidered  only  as  large  corn-fields ;  cut,  as  foon 
as  ripe.  And  when  they  are  cut  for  the  ufes, 
to  which  they  are  properly  defigned,  tho  we 
may  lament,  we  fhould  not  repine.  But  when 
they  are  cut,  as  they  often  are,  yet  imma- 
ture, to  make  up  a  matrimonial  purfe,  or  to 
carry  the  profits  of  them  to  race-grounds, 
and  gaming-houfes,  we  cannot  help  wifhing 
the  profligate  pofleflbrs  had  been  placed,  like 
lunatics,  and  idiots,  under  the  care  of  guardians, 
who  might  have  prevented  fuch  ruinous,  and 
unwarrantable  wafte. 

The  depredations  which  we  have  feen  made 
in  every  part  of  New-foreft;  and  the  vaft 
quantities  of  timber,  which  are  felled,  every 
year,  for  the  navy;  and  regularly  afligned  for 

x  2  various 


Various  other  purpofes,  cannot  but  make  a 
confiderable  change  in  it's  fcenery.  The  de- 
fcription  therefore,  which  I  have  given  of  it, 
is  not  the  defcription  of  what  it  was  in  the 
laft  century,  nor  of  what  it  will  be  in  the  next. 
Many  alterations  in  particular  fcenes  have 
taken  place,  even  fince  this  work  was  begun. 
In  a  fore-ground,  the  cutting  down  of  two 
or  three  ftately  trees  makes  an  eiTential  al- 
teration ;  and  much  change  of  this  kind  hath 
been  made  in  many  places.  In  thefe  inftances 
therefore  the  remarks  here  offered  mull  be 
confidered  as  biftory,  rather  than  as  defcription. 
They  attempt  to  chronicle  fcenes,  which  once 
exifted,  and  are  now  gone.  That  grand  vifla, 
which  hath  been  defcribed  between  Brokenhurfl, 
and  Lyndhurft,  hath,  fince  thefe  remarks  were 
made,  undergone  much  change.  Many  of  the 
nobler  trees,  which  adorned  it,  have  been  felled ; 
and  many  of  the  old  decaying  trees,  and  others 
which  had  been  flunted  under  the  made  of  thofe, 
that  had  been  felled,  are  now  grown  ftill  more 
decayed,  and  ragged.  They  are  ill-clad  and  thin : 
and  their  withered  branches  every  where  flare 
out,  unadorned,  and  naked  through  their  meagre 
foliage.  From  thefe  caufes,  and  the  deformed 
gaps,  which  the  felling  of  good  trees  hath  oc- 

cafioned, 
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cafioned,    this  avenue  hath  loft  much  of  it's 

beauty.  The  reader  will  {till  remember, 

that  when  in  the  early  part  of  this  work*,  I 
confidered  the  maladies  of  trees  as  a  fource  of 
pifturefque  beauty,  I  meant  it  only  with  regard 
to  individuals  placed  in  particular  circumftances. 
Here,  where  we  are  contemplating  the  beauties 
of  what  mould  be  a  rich  foreft-fcene,  if  they 

are  numerous,  they  are  out  of  place. It'muft 

however  be  addedj  that  altho  thefe  changes  are 
continually  happening  among  the  ancient  oaks 
of  the  foreft ;  yet  as  young  trees  are  growing 
old,  nature  is  alfo  continually  working  up  new 
fore-grounds  to  her  landfcapes ;  tho  it  is  a  much 
eafier  bufmefs  to  deform,  than  to  re/lore. 

In  the  diftant  fcenery  of  the  foreft  indeed, 
where  efFecl  depends  on  vaft  combinations  of 
trees,  and  may  be  produced  even  from  the 
inferior  kinds,  the  inroads  of  the  axe  are  lefs 
obferved.  Tho  the  choiceft  oaks  therefore  may 
be  removed ;  yet  if  a  fufficiency  of  meaner  trees 
is  left,  no  considerable  change  will  happen,  for 
many  years,  in  the  diftant  landfcapes  of  the 
foreft.  The  lawns,  and  heaths,  in  which  it's 


*  See  vol.  i.  page  8. 
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greateft  beauty  confifts,  will  preferve  their  or- 
naments :  and,  unlefs  where  their  dimenfions 
are  fmall  (in  which  cafe  {lately  trees  are  re- 
quired as  fore-grounds,)  they  may  long  remain 
the  objects  of  admiration. 


END    OF    THE    THIRD    BOOK, 
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6.  JN  that  wood,  which  is  called  New-foreft,  he 
ordered  the  churches  and  villages  to  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  people  to  be  driven  out,  and  the  whole 
to  be  inhabited  by  wild  beafts. 

Hen.  of  Huntingdon. 

6.  That  tract  of   country,  a  fpace  of  more  tham 
thirty  miles  in  extent,  now  called  New  foreft, 
but   formerly  called  Ytene,    William,  the  baf- 
tard,     ordered    to     be    defpoiled    of    all    it's 
churches,     villages,     and    inhabitants,    and   to 
be  turned  into  a  habitation  for  beafts. 

Brompton. 

7.  Through  the  fpace  of  thirty  miles,  the  whole 
country,  which  was  fruitful  in  an  high  degree, 
was   laid   wafte.      The  churches,  gardens,  and 
houfes    were    all    deftroyed;     and    the    whole 
reduced  by  the  king's  order  into  a  chace  for 
beafts,  Winchefter  Chronicle. 

x  4  7.  This 
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7.  This  prince  (Rufus)  made  forefts  in  various 
parts :  but  his  capital  foreft  occupied  that 
tracl:  of  country,  which  lies  between  South- 
ampton, and  Chriftchurch.  Here,  to  make 
room  for  his  beads  of  chace,  he  deftroyed 
twenty-two  churches,  fome  fay  fifty-two,  to- 
gether with  villages, -chapels,  and  private  houfes, 
and  formed  New-foreft,  which  he  called  his 
garden  ;  filling  it  with  game  ;  which  he  fpared 
for  feven  years.  Knighton. 

45.     No   enquiry  muft  be   made,    how  venifon  is 

procured. 

As  tending  to  deflroy  the  harbour  of  beads  — 
to  injure  the  foreft  —  and  to  increafe  the 
poor. 

1 1 6.     A  hog  from  Epicurus's  herd. 

255.       Sprung  from  mighty  Jove. 

265.       Hail  to  that  public  wifdom,  which  defends 

The  docking  kings,  and  Heeds  at  different  ends. 

Alas !   in  France  the  folly  ftill  prevails 

Of  leaving  kings  their  heads,  and  fteeds  their  tails, 

2.68.       —  Or  if  the  found 

Of  war  approach,  he  points  his  quivering  ears, 
And  paws  the  ground  — —         ... 


276. A  favorite  flag 

Was  of  this  dire  diftrefs  the  leading  caufe. 
It  raifed  fufpicions  firft,  then  roufed  the  fons 
Of  violence  to  war. 


AD- 
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TO 

THE  FIRST  EDITION. 
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FRIEND  of  the  author*,  diffatisfied  with  feme  of  his 
ftriftures  on  the  ancient  conftitution  of  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  foreft-law,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his 
work)-,  fent  him  the  following  remarks ;  which  feemed  to 
him  fo  ingenious,  that  he  defired  permiffion  to  print  them 
in  the  prefent  edition. 


A  NEW  light  is  fuppofed  to  have  broken  upon  the 
European  world  in  late  times,  after  centuries  ofdarknefs 
following  the  definition  of  the  Roman  empire  :  and  it 
has  been  boldly  aflerted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
having  neither  freedom,  nor  fenfe  to  demand  it,  were 
flaves  from  the  firft  entry  of  our  Saxon  anceftors,  till  the 
overthrow  of  defpotifm  by  the  republicans  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  or  perhaps  till  the  revolution  under  William 
III.  The  author  of  Obfervations  on  Foreft  Scenery, 
feems  in  fome  degree  to  have  given  countenance  to  thia 
opinion.  He  allows  indeed,  that  there  were  "  fome  traces 

*  Sir  John  Mitford,  the  prefent  attorney-general.     1800, 
f  VoJ.  ii.  p.  9.  to  15. 
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of  liberal  fentimcnt  * "  in  the  inftitutions  of  the  Saxon 
government ;  but  intimates  that  from  the  moment  the 
Normans  appeared,  all  was  defpotifm,  Thofe  who  will 
attentively  confider  the  Saxon  inftitutions,  wichout  pre- 
judice, will  difcover,  that  thofe  inftitutions  are  framed 
with  a  regard  to  equality  of  rights-]-,  which  will  fcarcely 
be  found  in  any  Greek  or  Roman  code  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  with  an  anxious  attention  to  order  and  good  govern- 
ment, and  efpecially  to  the  prefervation  of  the  public 
peace  in  a  wild  uncultivated  country  :  that  the  influence 
of  the  Saxon  eftablifhments  ftill  pervades  the  whole  fyftem 
of  our  government :  that  it  has  formed  the  happinefs  of 
this  country  for  a  period  of  near  a  thoufand  years  ;  and, 
if  experience  of  the  paft  can  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
future,  will  form  it's  happinefs  through  the  courfe  of 
fucceeding  ages,  perhaps  as  long  ae  the  country  itfelf 
(hall  endure.  Ignorant,  or  ungrateful,  we  refufe  to  our 
German  progenitors  the  acknowledgment,  that  to  their 
plain  good  fenfe,  their  love  of  liberty,  their  love  of  order, 
and  their  love  of  juftice,  emerging  from  a  ft  ate  of  ex- 
treme rudenefs,  we  owe  almoft  all  the  bleflings  of  the 
government  we  enjoy ;  whilft  a  foreigner,  obferving  us 
only  from  a  diftance  and  imperfe£Uy,  has  traced  our 
happinefs  from  it's  true  fource,  and  juffly  exclaims,  "  Ce 
"  beau  fyfteme  a  etc  trouve  dans  les  bois."  (Montefq. 
de  1'efprit  des  loix,  liv.  ii.  c.  6.)  All  that  has  been 


*  Vol.  ii.  page  10. 

•j-  The  exiftence  of  perfonal  flavery  among  the  Saxons,  may 
be  confidered  as  derogating  from  the  truth  of  this  aflertion. 
But  perfonal  flavery  prevailed  in  a  greater  extent  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman  republics ;  and  it  fubfifts  in  the  Britifh  Weft  India 
iflands.  In  Europe  it  has  principally  yielded  to  the  influence 
«f  Christianity, 
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done  to  Improve  this  fyftem  in  modern  times  has  been 
only  fo  add  ftronger  fandions  to  enforce  it's  beft  princi- 
ples; but  the  great  ftruggles  have  always  been,  not  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fyftem,  but  either  for  it's  prefer- 
vatlon  againft  attempts,  of  the  princes  on  the  throne,  of 
the  peerage,  or  of  the  people,  to  deftroy  the  true  balance 
of  power  and  controul ;  or  for  the  removal  of  abufes 
which  will  happen  in  the  execution  of  every  government, 
and  which  principally  fpring  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature,  and  the  imperfection  of  all  attempts  of 
human  wifdom.  Whatever  alterations  have  been  made 
in  the  courfe  of  ages,  the  broad  bafis  of  our  government, 
always  has  been,  and  {till  is,  purely  Saxon. 

The  Norman  conqueft  has  been  treated  as  a  monfter 
which  devoured  every  thing  good  in  our  Saxon  confti- 
tution.  Writers  too  often  delight  in  ftrong  colouring. 
The  Normans  were,  themfelves,  of  Saxon  origin,  and 
had  tafted  the  fweets  of  German  freedom  before  they 
wrefted  Neuftria  from  the  weaknefs  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  They  had  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Charlemagne 
to  the  northern  (hores  of  the  Baltic,  and  they  avenged 
their  wrongs  on  his  fucceflbrs.  But  in  Neuftria  they 
found  a  people  corrupted  by  the  worft  of  all  tyranny,  that 
of  the  Roman  provincial  government ;  they  acquired  the 
country  by  treaty  which  ftipulated  for  the  fafety  of  the 
former  inhabitants,  who  retained  a  great  part  of  their 
pofledions ;  and  with  thefe  the  Normans  incorporated, 
and  loft  their  language  in  the  union.  The  lofs  of  their 
language  was  not  their  only  lofs.  They  fuffered  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Roman  government  to  pervade  their  own  ; 
and  they  added  a  confiderable  portion  of  the  feudal  fyftem, 
then  prevailing  in  France,  which,  however,  fo  far 
balanced  the  baneful  effect  of  Roman  inftitutions  as  it 
checked  the  power  of  the  prince.  The  government  of 

Normandy 
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Normandy    tho  not    purely    German,    was     perhaps    the 
beft   in  France  ;    and  it  was  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
due   adminiftration    of  law.     The     delegation     of  all    the 
power?   of  juftice  from    the   crown  to    the  principal  land- 
holders within  their  refpe&ive  territories,  with  the  grants  of 
other  prerogatives  of  the   crown,   and  the  right  affumed  by 
the  land-holders   on  the    foundation   of    thofe    ceffions   to 
wage  private  war,  were  the   bane  of  the  greateft  part   of 
France,  and  (except   England)  of  almoft  all   the  countries 
in  the  weftern   parts  of  Europe.     But  the  dukes  of  Nor- 
mandy,  governing   with  a  fteady    hand,    fuffered    no  fuch 
encroachments  on    their  great  duties   of  adminiftering   the 
law   and   preferving  the   public   peace,    attributed   to  them 
era   the    ceflion  of  the    French  monarch,   and   which  can 
never    with    propriety    be     feparated    from  the   executive 
power   in    a   ftate.      The  Normans  therefore   were  accuf- 
tomed     to    fubmit    to  order;  but    they   were  not  flaves. 
Their   dukes  could  not  execute  the  powers  of  government 
without  controul,   and  particularly  had  no  power  of  raifing 
taxes,   or  making   laws,    without   the  confent   of  the  prin- 
cipal  land-holders,  who  were  in  thofe  rude   times  almoft 
the  only  perfons  of  property    in   weftern  Europe.     Many 
of    the     eftablimments    for     the    interior  adminiftraton  of 
the   Norman   ftate   bore  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  thofe  of 
the    Anglo-Saxons,    and  the   whole  fyftem  of  their  govern- 
ment,    was     not    unfriendly     to   liberty,     tho   it  did  not 
breathe   the    full    fpirit    of   freedom   which   prevaded   the 
Saxon   monarchy. 


To  this  country  our  Saxon  anceftors  brought  the  in- 
ftitutions  of  their  forefathers,  pure  and  uncorrupted,  from 
their  native  forefts  ;  they  conquered  after  a  ftruggle  of  twc* 
hundred  years,  during  which  all  traces  of  the  Roman 

government 
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government  were  loft,  and  the  Britons  were  driven  to  the 
weftern  extremities  of  the  ifland. 

The  Saxons  therefore  made  a  new  nation  in  Britain, 
retaining  the  Saxon  language,  Saxon  manners,  and  Saxon 
laws ;  and  England  in  their  pofleflion  was  truly  German. 
Their  ancient  fyftem  of  government  in  their  native  wilds, 
was  incompatible  in  fome  degree  with  their'  new  fituation ; 
but  they  receded  from  it  no  farther  than  was  neceffary 
for  the  purpofes  of  their  eftablimment ;  indeed  not  fo  far. 
For  the  vice  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government  at  the 
Norman  conqueft  was  the  prevalence  of  a  democracy, 
which  had  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  and  placed 
Harold  on  the  throne  ;  and  perhaps  an  accurate  invefti- 
gation  of  the  fubjecT:  will  lead  to  the  conclufion,  that 
the  effects  of  the  Norman  conqueft  probably  preferved 
the  true  balance  of  the  conftitution,  and  prevented  the 
government  from  finking  into  fuch  a  republic  as  the  late 
republic  of  Poland. 

In  the  administration  of  their  government  the  two  firft 
Norman  princes  were  indeed  tyrants,  tho  of  very  oppofitc 
Characters.  So  was  James  the  fecond ;  and  yet  few  men 
will  fay  that  the  conjlitution  of  our  government  under 
that  prince  was  a  fyjlem  of  flavery.  There  is  a  great 
difference  between  the  fpirit  of  a  conftitution,  and  the 
fpirit  of  thofe  who  direct  the  powers  of  government. 
The  laft  often  is  enabled,  by  extraordinary  concurrence 
of  circumftunces,  to  act  in  diredl:  contradiction  to  the 
fpirit  of  the  conftitution.  Thus  did  James  for  near  two 
years.  But  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution  at  length  pre- 
vailed. 

William  the  Conqueror,  and  his  fon  William  Rufus, 
did  not  overturn  the  Saxon  government;  they  exprefsly 
adopted  it  j  but  they  engrafted  upon  it  a  portion  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  and  they  oppreffed  it's  fpirit  by  the  fupc- 
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riority    of   their    influence.      That    influence   flowed   from 
various    fources ;     but     principally     from    their     immenfe 
revenue,    derived    partly   from     the    vaft  demefne  of  the 
Saxon    kings,    long    denominated    "  the  ancient    demefne 
of  the  crown,"  partly  from  confiscations,   and  refervations 
upon      grants     of    lands     confifcated,     and    partly     from 
exactions.     The    fituation,    at  the    moment,    of   the    lay- 
men who  compofed  the  great  council  of  the  crown;   or, 
as  they   are  now  termed  the  peers  of  the  realm  (for  happily 
for  us  we  have   never  had  what    in    other    countries    of 
Europe   is    called    a  nobility,    forming  a  diftinft  ftate   in 
the    government)  alfo    contributed    to    give   extraordinary 
influence   to    the    crown.     The    Conqueror    made     their 
office    hereditary,  and    their     duties   a  fervice  attached  to 
territorial  pofieflions ;    and  they   acquired  by  the  alteration 
that    (lability     which    has    fince    enabled    their    body,  on 
various   occafions,   to  hold  the   balance  of  the  conftitution. 
But     they   were  chiefly   Normans,   looking    to  Normandy 
as    their    native    country,    doubtful  of  their  Englifti   pof- 
feflions,    and  apprehentive  that   oppofition    to  the  exertiort 
of  power  by  the    crown  might  become  dangerous  to  their 
own    eftablimment.     The    death   of    the  Conqueror  fepa- 
rated   Normandy    from    England.      The   Norman-Englifh 
were    at    fir  ft  alarmed  by  the  feparation ;   but   they   foon 
began    to    confider  England    as  their  country,  to  look  to 
it's    conftitution,    examining     it  to    admire    it,     and    they 
became   Englifhmen,   and  delighted  to  be   fo  called. 

The  oppreflions  of  Rufus  difguftcd  all  his  fubje&s  of 
every  defcripnon ;  his  death  was  confidered  as  a  deli- 
verance ;  and  the  Saxon  and  Norman-Englifh  alike 
contributed  to  raife  Henry  (born  in  England,  and  bred 
in  Englifh  habits)  to  the  throne,  in  preference  to  his 
elder  brother.  Confcious  to  what  he  owed  his  crown, 
he  fought  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Englifti  by 

marrying 
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marrying  a  princefs  of  Englifh  blood  •,  and  Normandy 
in  the  hands  of  his  brother  Robert  was  confidered  as  a 
country  hoftile  to  England.  At  his  acceffion  he  pro- 
mifed  to  abolifti  the  oppreffions  of  his  father  and  brother, 
and  to  obferve  the  Saxon  in  dilutions,  fo  far  as  they  had 
not  been  altered  by  general  affcnt.  If  we  notice  what 
were  then  deemed  the  oppreffions  of  the  Conqueror  and 
Rufus,  we  fhall  find  they  were  arbitrary  ftretches  of 
power,  and  not  changes  of  the  form  of  government; 
which  remained,  conftitutionajly,  always  nearly  the  fame 
(except  the  hereditary  quality  given  to  the  office  of  peer 
of  the  realm),  tho  in  practice  overwhelmed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  crown. 

Each  fucceeding  reign  commenced  with  a  ftipulation 
for  the  due  obfervance  of  the  Saxon  inftitutions,  which 
were  the  eftabliflied  law  of  the  realm  ;  and  under  Henry 
the  fecond,  the  country  generally  flouriftied  in  good  go- 
vernment and  internal  peace. 

The  extravagance  of  Richard  and  his  brother  John, 
and  the  final  reparation  of  Normandy  from  England  in 
the  reign  of  the  latter,  deftroyed  important  fources  of 
royal  influence.  John  became  the  penfioner  of  his 
people ;  and  as  their  penfioner  became  fubjedl:  to  the  laws 
of  his  country,  which  his  weaknefs  led  him  perpetually 
to  infringe.  His  violence  produced  precife  ftipulations 
for  the  prefervation  of  the  ancient  conftitution,  and  the 
liberties  of  the  fubjecl:,  by  the  great  charter  and  charter 
of  the  forefts.  When  he  offered  to  violate  his  engage- 
ments, the  indignation  of  the  country  called  a  foreign 
prince  to  the  throne ;  but  the  death  of  John  put  an 
end  to  thefe  difturbances,  and  his  infant  fon  fucceeded 
to  the  crown.  To  pave  the  way  for  this  fucceffion, 
the  friends  of  the  young  prince  found  that  a  promife  of 
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ftrift     obfervance    of    the     eftabliflied     conftitution    was 
eflfentially   necefiary. 

Henry  the  third  was  one  of  the  weakeft  princes  that 
ever  fat  on  the  throne  of  England.  Always  in  want  of 
money,  yet  always  infringing  the  liberties  of  his  fubje&s ; 
always  bartering  for  confirmation  of  their  rights,  and 
always  breaking  his  engagements ;  he  at  length  excited 
a  democratical  fpirit  in  the  country,  which  tended  to  the 
introduflion  of  fuch  reftraints  on  the  kingly  power  as 
amounted  almoft  to  the  abolition  of  monarchical  govern- 
ment, and  the  eftablifliment  of  an  ariftocratical  tyranny 
in  it's  (lead.  The  abilities  of  his  fon  extricated  him  from 
his  diflrefs  ;  he  became  fo  far  wifer  by  misfortune  as  to 
be  defirous  of  obtaining  repofe  by  forbearing  to  break 
the  engagements  he  had  made,  and  his  days  ended  in 
peace. 

At  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  the  conftitution  of  the  legif- 
lature,  which  had  been  gradually  verging  towards  the 
form  it  now  bears,  and  had  been  imperfedlly  modelled 
by  the  charter  of  John,  was  at  length  placed  nearly  on 
it's  prefent  eftablifliment ;  and  fo  happily  framed  was  the 
general  machine  of  government,  that  altho  Edward  I. 
was  at  the  death  of  his  father  in  the  holy  land,  and  a 
year  had  elapfed  before  he  arrived  in  England,  yet  all 
the  powers  of  government  were  in  the  mean  time  duly 
adminiftered  under  the  fan&ion  of  the  permanent  council 
of  the  crown,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  who 
ac~ling  in  the  king's  name  conducted  in  his  abfence  the 
whole  bufinefs  of  the  country. 

Edward  I.  was  one  of  the  greateft  and  wifeft  of  our 
princes.  Experience  had  taught  him  the  temper  of  his 
people,  and  the  true  conftitution  of  their  government. 
With  fome  contention  he  fubmitted  to  both ;  he  reformed 
the  abufes  of  former  times,  and  during  his  reign  the  con- 
ftitution 
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ftitutlon  affumed  that  folidity  which  has  enabled  it  to 
ftruggle  with  and  overcome  all  fubfequent  attempts  to 
deftroy  it. 

The  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  called  the  principles  of  the 
conftitution  into  fatal  a&ion.  Apprehenfion  for  their 
juft  rights  led  even  the  parliament  to  ufe  the  high  tone 
of  modern  philofophy  with  refpecl:  to  the  duties  of  go- 
vernors, and  the  rights  of  the  governed ;  and  his  people 
loudly  and  dreadfully  taught  him,  that  he  was  endowed 
with  authority  for  their  fake. 

The  reign  of  Edward  the  3d  was  able  and  brilliant ; 
but  the  ftriking  paflages  of  his  parliamentary  hiftory,  are 
the  ftrong  attempts  made  to  trench  on  the  executive  go- 
vernment in  the  adminiftration  of  the  public  money,  and 
appointment  of  public  officers,  to  which  his  rieceffities 
fometimes  conftrained  him  to  yield.  It  is  evident  that 
Edward  generally  reigned  profperoufly  and  happily  by 
feeking  to  acquire  the  confidence  and  good  will  of  his 
people  through  a  due  obfervance  of  the  conftitution  of  their 
government ;  tho  fometimes  deceived,  and  fometimes  led 
aftray  by  his  pafllons. 

The  minority  of  Richard  2d  gave  occafion  to  the  par- 
liament to  aflume  with  effeft  their  important  character 
of  council  of  the  crown  and  of  the  nation.  When  he 
attained  majority,  his  youthful  years  were  full  of  extra- 
vagant attempts  againft  the  conftitution)  and  his  reign 
fet  in  blood. 

Henry  the  4th  was  called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  to  deliver  them  from  attempts  againft 
their  conftitutional  rights  j  and  his  fucceflion  ftrongly 
refembled  that  of  William  and  Mary  upon  the  revolution 
in  1689.  The  reigning  King  had  abufed  the  powers  in- 
truded to  him;  had  avowed  himfelf  inimcial  to  the  efta- 
blimed  laws  i  and  the  people  to  prcferve  the  coiiftitution 
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of  their  government  from  his  attempts  to  deftroy  it,  called 
to  the  throne  another  prince  of  the  blood-royal,  on  whom 
the  crown  was  fettled  by  acT:  of  parliament.  Henry,  thus 
eftablifhed  in  power,  to  the  prejudice  of  an  elder  branch 
of  the  royal  family,  was  generally  under  the  neceflity  of 
paying  confiderable  deference  to  the  will  of  his  people. 
But  the  people  were  not  aware  of  one  effect  of  making 
the  duke  of  Lancafter  their  fovereign.  Heir  of  fome  of 
the  moft  opulent  families  of  the  kingdom,  he  abforbed 
in  his  perfon  the  influence  of  a  great  proportion  of  the 
peerage,  and  added  it  to  the  weight  of  the  crown. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Henry  the  fifth  was  fpent  in 
foreign  conqueft.  His  death,  the  fucceffion  of  his  infant 
fon,  and  the  conduct  of  his  brothers,  called  forth  the 
fpirit  of  the  Englifh  government.  In  many  points  the 
true  principles  of  the  conftitution  are  not  even  now  better 
underftood,  tho  perhaps  more  clearly  and  better  exprefied. 
The  duke  of  Bedford's  good  fenfe  revered  and  fubmitted 
to  the  government  of  his  country ;  the  duke  of  Gloucef- 
ter's  ambition  flruggled  in  vain  againft  it,  and  reflection 
led  him  alfo  to  obedience. 

Henry  the  fixth,  long  an  infant-king,  always  weak, 
and  finally  fo  difordered  in  his  intellect  that  he  could  not 
be  produced  even  as  the  puppet  of  the  fhew,  gave  way 
to  the  afcendency  of  the  houfe  of  York,  which  was  placed 
on  the  throne  in  the  perfon  of  Edward  the  4th ;  whofe 
title,  (to  which  the  parliamentary  fettlement  on  Henry 
the  4th  was  the  only  objection)  received  the  function  of 
a  new  parliamentary  fettlement. 

The  extinction  of  feveral  noble  families  during  the 
conteft  between  the  two  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 
and  the  large  acceflion  of  influence  derived  from  the 
addition  of  the  vail  eftates  of  the  York  family,  and  the 
fucceflions  of  the  feveral  great  names  which  it  reprefented, 

to 
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to  the  immenfe  property  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  which 
had  been  preferved  entire  in  the  crown  by  the  policy  of 
Henry  the  4th,  would  have  made  the  power  of  Edward, 
towards  the  clofe  of  his  reign,  almoft  irrefiftable,  if  it 
had  not  been  weakened  by  the  extravagance  of  his  ex- 
pences. 

The  fucceflion  of  Richard  the  third  on  the  depofition 
of  Edward  the  fifth,  added  to  the  royal  demefne  the  great 
property  of  the  Warwick  family,  and  left  fcarcely  one 
opulent  noble  in  the  country.  But  the  people  abhorred 
his  crimes,  revolted  againft  his  ufurpation,  and  placed 
the  earl  of  Richmond  on  the  throne. 

Henry  the  feventh  united  in  his  perfon  all  the  territorial 
pofleffions  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  the 
various  families  whofe  fucceffions  they  had  inherited  or 
acquired;  and  he  added  to  the  power  which  Edward  the 
4th  had  obtained  by  his  great  property,  an  economy  to 
which  Edward  was  a  ftranger.  Henry  was  framed  by 
nature  for  the  quiet  fyftematical  eftablifliment  of  tyranny, 
and  circumftances  favoured  his  exertions.  The  peers 
during  his  reign  were  fo  reduced  as  to  be  very  inferior 
in  number  to  the  fpiritual  lords ;  and,  excepting  thofe 
of  his  own  creation,  and  the  fingle  houfe  of  Buckingham 
which  owed  its  renovation  to  his  eftabliftiment  on  the 
throne,  there  was  fcarcely  a  peer  of  considerable  property. 
The  lords  thus  humbled,  the  commons  raifed  no  head; 
and  all  bowed  before  the  prince,  who  proceeded  quietly 
and  by  degrees  to  eftablifli  his  tyranny  by  law. 

He  died  before  his  purpofe  could  be  accomplished,  and 
his  fucceflbr  was  of  a  character  directly  oppofite  ;  luxu- 
rious, extravagant,  violent,  and  a  ftranger  to  wily  policy. 
Henry  the  eighth  foon  diflipated  the  immenfe  treafure 
of  his  father ;  he  almoft  as  foon  Squandered  the  vaft  pro- 
perty he  had  acquired  by  the  diflblution  of  monafteries; 
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and  the  change  of  religion  in  fome  degree  fhook  his  go- 
vernment.  But  the  influence  of  the  crown  was  ftill 
enormous ;  the  power  which  it  had  obtained  by  conceffion 
of  parliament  was  exceffive ;  and  Henry  aimed  at  the 
affumption  of  power  which  he  found  had  been  attained 
by  fome  princes  on  the  continent.  He  had  not,  however, 
like  his  father,  a  fettled  fyftem  of  tyranny  for  the  fake 
of  the  crown;  his  views  were  confined  to  himfelf,  and 
died  with  him. 

The  minority  of  Edward  the  fixth  undid  many  of  the 
mifchiefs  of  the  preceding  reign ;  and  altho  the  reign  of 
Mary  was  generally  a  flretch  of  power,  {he  dared  not  go 
the  lengths  her  father  had  done. 

Elizabeth  had  the  fphit  of  defpotifm ;  but  fhe  fuc- 
ceeded  by  a  doubtful  title  ;  and  during  her  whole  reign 
was  compelled  to  feek  the  love  of  her  fubjects  for  her 
perfonal  fafety.  She,  or  her  counfellors,  had  the  fenfe 
alfo  to  perceive  that  the  hour  of  arbitrary  rule  was  pafled  ; 
that  the  fpirit  of  freedom  had  begun  to  rife  in  effervefcence 
with  the  fpirit  of  fanaticifm  ;  and  that  it  required  great 
addrefs  to  keep  down  the  mafs,  and  prevent  it's  over- 
flowing, and  bearing  away  all  government.  Yet  fhe 
drew  from  the  religious  zeal  of  her  parliaments  acls  for 
the  eftablifhment  of  extraordinary  judicatures  highly  dan- 
gerous to  the  freedom  of  the  country. 

With  her  ended  the  houfe  of  Tudor,  whofe  tyrannical 
eftablimments,  graced  with  the  fan£Hon  of  the  lawful 
legiflature,  (tho  now  all  happily  abolifhed)  did  infinitely 
more  injury  to  the  conftitution  than  the  changes  produced 
by  the  Norman  conqueft. 

The  folly  of  James,  and  the  wretched  policy  of  Charles 
the  firft,  who  madly  endeavoured  to  renew  the  tyranny 
which  the  worft  of  his  predeceflbrs  had  vainly  attempted, 
or  had  been  compelled  to  abjure,  brought  on  the  civil 
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war  which  ended  in  the  death  of  Charles,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  monarchy. 

J3ut  the  great  bafis  of  the  conftitution,  the  internal  ad- 
miniftration  of  the  government,  remained.  Even  Crom- 
well dared  not  touch  it ;  was  compelled  to  refpect  it ; 
frequently  to  fubmit  to  it's  controul ;  and  on  his  death 
it's  influence  reftored  the  monarchy. 

The  profligacy  of  Charles  the  fecond  kept  him  poor, 
dependent,  and  defpifed ;  but  towards  the  clofe  of  his 
reign  deep  laid  plans  of  tyranny  feemcd  to  threaten  the 
country  with  entire  fubjugation  to  arbitrary  fway,  and 
James  the  fecond  thought  they  had  paved  his  way  to 
abfolute  monarchy.  He  foon  found  that  he  and  his  coun-* 
fellors  had  been  very  fliort-fighted ;  that  they  had  not 
looked  to  the  deep  root  of  the  conftitution,  and  finding 
fome  of  the  branches  withered,  had  miftakenly  imagined 
the  tree  was  in  decay.  James  was  driven  from  the  throne ; 
and  the  prevalent  party  feated  William  and  Mary  in  his 
place. 

This  revolution  has  been  affe&edly  held  out  of  late  as 
a  change  in  the  principles  of  the  conftitution.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  conftitution  were  aflerted,  not  changed ; 
they  remained  as  at  the  eftablifliment  of  the  monarchy ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  revolution,  at  the  moment  that 
they  vindicated  by  it  the  true  fpirit  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ment, took  great  pains  to  declare  that  they  held  facred 
its  principles  i  that  the  government  of  England  was  a 
monarchy  ;  that  the  crown  was  hereditary ;  and  that  the 
lords  and  commons  aflembled  in  parliament  were  the 
council  of  the  crown,  and  a  controul  on  it's  exertions  of 
power,  but  formed  no  part  of  the  executive  government 
of  the  country,  while  the  king  remained  on  the  throne, 
and  the  fyftem  of  the  eftablimed  government  continued 
entire. 

T  3  The 


The  foreft  law  in  England  is  of  Saxon  or  Danifli  origin. 
The  names  of  the  inferior  courts  are  Saxon ;  and  the 
fuppofed  creation  of  the  foreft,  called  the  New-foreft,  by 
the  firft  of  the  Norman  kings,  is  a  proof  that  other  forefts 
of  the  crown  were  then  of  indefinite  antiquity.  If  there- 
fore the  laws  of  the  foreft  can  be  deemed,  under  all  the 
circumftances  which  produced  them,  a  fyftem  of  flavery, 
they  derogate  much  from  the  glory  of  the  Saxon  inftitu- 
tions.  But  cool  inveftigation  of  the  ancient  hiftory,  the 
ftatutes,  and  the  law-writers,  on  the  fubjeft,  will  pro- 
bably induce  the  unprejudiced  enquirer  to  think,  that  in 
the  rude  times  in  which  their  foundations  were  laid,  the 
laws  of  the  foreft  may  be  deemed  part  of  a  political  fyftem 
for  the  internal  quiet  and  benefit  of  the  country  ;  mixed 
indeed  with  the  indulgence  of  the  royal  pleafure,  but  in 
which  the  prefervation  of  the  public  peace  and  the  growth 
of  wood  for  the  public  fervice,  were  alfo  important  ob- 
je£ts.  If  he  fhould  doubt  the  polky  of  the  eftablimment, 
he  ftill  will  not  find  in  the  eftablifhment  itfelf  principles 
fo  incompatible  with  a  free  conftitution  in  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  as  the  author  of  the  Obferva- 
tions  on  forefl-fceneryt  mifled  by  other  writers,  feems  to 
have  fuppofed. 

The  right  of  property  is  one  of  the  moft  important 
confequences  of  fociety  •,  and  the  law  of  property  muft  be 
founded  on  the  principles  on  which  fociety  itfelf  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  been  formed.  By  the  law  of  England, 
perhaps  by  the  law  of  every  country  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  by  the  law  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the  whole 
territory  which  forms  the  fcite  of  the  ftate  is  deemed  to 
have  been  originally  the  fole  property  of  the  ftate  itfelf. 
Of  this  territory  the  principal  part  is  confidered  as  having 
been  parcelled  out  by  the  ftate  among  it's  fubjecls  to  be 
enjoyed  by  the  grantees,  and  thofe  who  according  to  the 
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laws  of    the  country  may  derive  title  from  them,    fubjeft 
to  the  conditions  which  the   ftate  has  impofed  on  the  en- 
joyment ;  but   reverting    to    the    ftate    if  thofe  conditions 
are  not  obferved,  or  if  there  ceafe  to  be  perfons  who  can 
derive  title   from   the  original    grantees    according  to   the 
eftabliftied    law.       Other   parts    of   the    territory,    appro- 
priated   to    the  public  ufe   for  roads  and  other  purpofes, 
remain,    unqueftionably,    to    every    purpofe,    the  property 
of  the  ftate  ;  and  other  parts,  appropriated  neither  to  any 
individual  nor  to    any    general    ufe,  remain   alfo  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ftate.     The  hiftory  of  every  country,  perhaps, 
affords     numerous    illuftrations   of  this  doclrine.     Among 
the  Saxons  in  England,  if  the  principle   had  been  wanting 
to  their  German  anceftors  (which   hiftory,  and  particularly 
the    admirable    fketch    of  German  manners  and   cuftoms 
given    by  Tacitus,    proves  not   to   have  been  the   cafe)  it 
muft  inftantly  have  occurred,  that  what   was  obtained  by 
the  arms  of  all  was  the  property  of  all ;  and  that  no  in- 
dividual  could  juftly   claim   a  (hare   of  the  conqueft  but 
fubjeft  to  the  public  right.     The  principle  is  at   this  mo- 
ment daily  illuftrated  in  the  example  of  the  ftates  of  North 
America,  where   the    unappropriated   land   is  emphatically 
ftiled  the   land  of   the  ftate  within  whofe  boundary  it  lies, 
and  is  fubjeft  to  the  difpofition  of  the  ftate. 

In  England  the  king  is  the  fole  reprefentattve  of  the 
ftate ;  the  Englifh  government  being  a  pure  monarchy,  tho 
a  limited,  not  an  abfolute  monarchy.  All  the  powers  of 
government  are  centered  in  the  crown,  legiflative  as  well 
as  executive ;  but  to  be  excrcifed  only  within  the  bounds 
and  under  the  controul  which  the  conftitution  has  efta- 
bliftied. It  is  this  purity  of  the  monarchy  which  has  given 
to  the  Englifti  government  the  folidity  and  force  of  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  while  the  controul  impofed  upon  it 
cnfures  to  the  people  the  full  blefling  of  political  and  civil 
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liberty.  And  the  inftitutions  which  operate  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  controul,  being  alfo  calculated  to  compel  the 
crown  to  action  whenever  it  ought  to  be  active  and  would 
otherwife  remain  quicfcent,  and  allowing  full  fcope  to 
the  exertions  of  individuals  for  the  general  benefit,  the 
alert  fpirit  of  a  democratical  government  is  united  with  the 
folid  force  of  a  monarchy. 

The  king  being  the  fole  reprefentative  of  the  ftate,  all 
the  land  in  the  country  is  deemed  to  have  been  originally 
the  land  of  the  crown ;  that  is,  of  the  ftate  :  the  land  in 
the  actual  occupation  of  individuals  is  deemed  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  crown  to  the  occupiers,  or  thofe  under 
whom  they  claim :  and  the  land  not  granted  to  any  perfon, 
but  refervcd  for  roads  or  other  public  purpofes,  is  also  deemed 
the  land  of  the  crown  fubject  to  the  public  ufe.  But  befide 
the  grants  to  individuals,  and  the  refervation  for  general 
ufe,  large  tracts  of  land  have  been  referved  for  the  particu- 
lar ufe  qf  the  crown,  to  anfwer  it's  feveral  public  and 
private  purpofes ;  and,  among  thefe,  large  tracts  of  wood- 
land, which  fujrnifhed  timber  for  the  navy  and  public 
buildings,  and  for  the  peculiar  buildings  of  the  crown  ; 
which  fupplied  firing  for  the  public  and  particular  ufe  of 
the  crown  -,  and  harbored  game  for  the  amufement  of  the 
king  and  his  family  in  hunting.  Thefe  lands,  fubject  to 
the  demand  for  public  ufe,  have  been  deemed  the  fole  and 
cxclufive  property  of  the  crown.  Other  lands,  alfo,  of 
great  extent,  formerly  remained  wade,  merely  for  want 
of  cultivators ;  and  of  thefe  the  greateft  part  had  no  owner 
but  the  crown. 

The  large  tracts  of  land,  thus  varioufly  defcribed,  with 
their  timber  and  underwood,  being  the  property  of  the 
crown,  the  beafts  and  birds  to  which  they  gave  fheltcr  and 
food  were  alfo  it's  property.  Some  which  were  deemed 
delicacies  of  the  table,  or  were  the  particular  objects  of 
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amufement  in  hunting,  and  therefore  diftinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  game,  became  alfo  the  objects  of  the  defires 
of  others,  who  were  difpofed  to  take  them  for  their  own 
ufe  without  the  leave  of  the  crown.  The  laws  which  pro- 
tected property  in  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country  were 
not  adapted  to  the  prefervation  of  the  rights  of  the  crown 
in  thefe.  wilds  ;  and  the  coverts  for  game,  afforded  alfo 
flicker  to  outlaws  and  vagabonds.  The  prefervation  of 
the  public  peace  therefore  required  fame  law  of  forefts. 
But  acknowledging  the  neceffity  for  feme  law,  we  may 
fairly  enquire  whether  the  eftablifhed  law  was  well  or  ill 
formed  ;  and  particularly,  for  the  prefent  purpofe,  whether 
it  was  that  horrid  fyftem  of  abominable  defpotifm  which 
the  author  of  Observations  on  Foreft-fcenery  reprefents  it 
to  have  been.  For  this  purpofe  let  us  take  a  curfory  view 
of  it's  moft  important  parts. 

The  Danifti  monarchs  in  their  own  country  were  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  the  chace.  Canute,  to  whofe  mildnefs 
of  government  the  quiet  fubmiflion  of  the  Saxons  to  his 
dominion  has  been  frequently  attributed,  feems  to  have 
firft  reduced  the  laws  of  the  foreft  in  England  to  a  fyftem  ; 
probably,  eftabli(hing  regulations  fimilar  to  thofe  to  which 
he  had  been  accuftomed  in  his  native  country.  The  con- 
ftitutions  attributed  to  Canute  have  come  to  us  very  in- 
correctly -,  but  there  feems  no  ground  for  imagining  that 
they  were  the  mere  will  of  a  defpot,  or  framed  by  a  dif- 
ferent authority  from  that  which  gave  fan&ion  to  his  laws 
for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  juftice.  On  the  contrary,  the 
conftitutions  are  dated  in  the  preamble  to  have  been  framed 
with  the  advice  of  his  great  men,  for  the  ends  of  peace  and 
juftice. 

The  vaft  demefne  of  the  crown  in  thofe  days  extended 
into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  every  county  had  great 
traces  of  wafte  lands  belonging  to  the  crown.  The  laws 
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of  Canute  therefore  eftablifhed  in  each  county  four  chief 
forefters,  who  were  gentlemen  or  thanes ;  ex  liber  alwribus 
hominibus :  under  each  of  whom  were  four  yeomen  or  lefs 
thanes,  ex  mediocribus  hominibus.  The  four  inferior  officers 
had  the  care  of  the  vert  and  venifon  ;  but  were  in  no  fort 
to  interfere  in  the  adminiftration  ofjuflice,  altho  in  con  - 
fequence  of  their  appointment  they  were  thenceforth 
deemed  thanes  or  gentlemen.  Under  each  of  thefe  again 
were  two  officers,  taken  from  men  of  ftill  lower  rank, 
who  had  the  care  of  the  vert  or  venifon  in  the  night,  and 
did  the  more  fervile  works.  But  if  any  of  thefe  were 
before  a  Have,  he  became  free  by  his  appointment.  All 
thefe  officers  had  eftablifhed  falaries  and  perquifites,  and 
enjoyed  a  variety  of  privileges  and  immunities ;  fo  that 
their  appointments  might  be  deemed  very  liberal.  The 
two  lower  ranks  were  under  the  correction  of  the  four 
chief  forefters,  who  were  fubjefl  to  the  immediate  autho- 
rity of  the  king ;  or  rather,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  of  his 
fuperior  court.  For  in  the  common  language  of  the  law 
of  England  the  authority  of  the  king  in  matters  of  juftice 
means,  not  the  perfonal  authority  of  the  prince  on  the 
throne,  but  the  authority  of  his  fuperior  courts  of  juftice, 
refponfible  for  their  adls  to  the  people. 

The  chief  forefters  had  the  royal  jurifdi&ion  within  the 
foreft,  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  the  king,  and  held  their 
courts  four  times  in  the  year.  The  trials  before  them 
feem  to  have  refembled  the  modes  of  trial  of  thofe  times  in 
other  criminal  cafes.  The  offences  againft  the  vert 
merely,  were  lightly  treated ;  thofe  againft  the  venifon 
more  feverely  ;  and  diftinction  was  made  according  to  the 
rank  and  condition  of  the  offender,  between  civil  and  cri- 
minal trefpafles,  and  between  beafts  of  the  foreft  in  ge- 
neral, and  thofe  termed  royal,  which  feem  to  have  been 
only  the  flag.  Chacing  a  bead  of  the  foreft  expofed  all 
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offenders  to  fevere  penalties,  and  killing  to  a  forfeiture  of 
double  the  value  of  the  bead.  Chacing  a  (tag  to  penalties 
more  fevere  ;  but  killing  this  royal  animal  was  fo  high  an 
offence  that  by  it  a  gentleman  loft  his  rank,  a  yeoman  loft 
his  liberty,  and  a  flave  his  life.  Bifhops,  abbots,  and  the 
king's  barons  (a  term  which  has  been  deemed  evidence 
that  the  Latin  example  which  we  have  of  thefe  conftitu- 
tions  is  a  tranflation  made  after  the  conqueft)  were  not  to 
be  impeached  for  merely  hunting  in  the  foreft  if  they  did 
not  kill  a  royal  beaft,  but  for  that  offence  they  were 
fineable  at  the  king's  plcafure.  Felling  or  lopping  the 
king's  timber  or  underwood,  without  licenfe  of  one  of  the 
chief  forefters,  was  puniflied  by  fine.  A  yeoman  could 
not  keep  greyhounds  near  the  foreft ;  a  gentleman  might 
(within  ten  miles  of  the  foreft)  if  they  were  laived.  Dogs 
of  other  fpecies,  under  the  fame  reftri£Uon,  might  be  kept 
by  any  perfon.  Laivingi  or  expectation,  was  a  foreft-term 
for  difqualifying  a  dog  to  exert  fuch  fpeed,  as  was  necefTary 
to  take  a  deer.  It  was  performed  either  by  cutting  out 
the  fole  of  his  foot,  or  by  taking  off  two  of  his  claws  by  a 
chiflel,  and  mallet.  But  if  any  dog  trefpafied  in  the  foreft, 
the  owner  was  fubject  to  punifhment,  which,  in  cafe  of 
the  death  of  the  (lag,  was  fevere.  Canute  by  his  general 
code  of  laws  confirmed  to  his  fubje&s  full  right  to  hunt 
in  their  own  lands,  provided  they  abftained  from  the  royal 
forefts.  But  he  feems  to  have  been  very  jealous  of  the 
pleafures  of  the  chace. 

Such  were  the  laws  of  the  foreft  eftablifhed  by  the  Danifh 
monarch ;  and  it  muft  be  admitted  that  they  were  not 
mild.  But  the  feverity  of  criminal  law  is  not  the  dif- 
tinguifliing  mark  of  defpotifm.  It  is  too  often  the  vice  of 
a  free  government,  where  punifhment  can  only  follow 
clear  demonftration  of  guilt.  Thefe  laws  were  probably 
executed  with  fome  rigour  during  the  reigns  of  Canute  and 
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his  fons ;  but  after  the  extinction  of  the  Danifli  princes, 
during  the  weak  and  difturbed  reign  of  the  Confeflbr, 
they  were  little  obferved ;  and  the  revival  of  their  feverity 
by  the  Normans  was  therefore  ftrongly  felt.  In  the  ordi- 
nance of  Canute  we  may,  however,  trace  the  foreft-policy 
which  prevailed  under  the  Norman  kings.  The  four 
chief  officers  under  Canute  are  the  four  verderors  of  the 
Normans,  ftill  chofen  from  the  principal  gentry  of  the 
country.  The  officers  of  the  fecond  rank  are  the  re-? 
garders ;  thofe  of  the  third  the  keepers  ;  and  the  referva- 
tion  of  controul  in  the  crown  is  the  origin  of  the  office 
of  chief  jufticier  of  th«  foreft,  or  juftice  in  eyre  of  the 
prefent  day. 

The  character  of  "William  the  fir  ft  has  been  drawn  by  a 
cotemporary  writer,  (annal.  Wav.  ann.  1087)  who  knew  him 
perfonally,  and  had  been  fometime  in  his  court ;  and  the 
draught  has  no  marks  of  partiality.  He  is  reprefented  as  a 
man  of  fuperior  underftanding,  rich,  powerful,  and  magni- 
ficent ;  fubmiffive  to  men  of  religion,  and  pious  according 
to  the  fuperflition  of  the  times  ;  but  haughty  and  fevere  to 
thofe  who  oppofed  his  will,  and  as  little  inclined  to  fpare 
the  highefl  as  the  loweft.  Rigid  and  exa£t  in  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  and  efpecially  in  the  prefervation 
of  the  public  peace,  and  punifhment  of  perfonal  injuries 
of  man  to  man.  But  he  opprefled  the  country  with  extra- 
ordinary works,  particularly  in  making  fortifications  j  and 
he  amafled  wealth  by  every  mean.  He  was  paffionately 
fond  of  hunting,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  foreft  is  particu- 
larly afcribcd  to  him.  He  is  faid  to  have  ordained  the  lofs 
of  eyes  as  the  penalty  for  killing  a  flag,  and  to  have  pro- 
hibited taking  bo«rs  and  hares  in  the  foreft,  which  was 
permitted  by  Canute  ;  and  his  nobility  without  diftindlion 
are  reprefented  as  kept  by  him  in  the  fevereft  fubjection. 
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Perhaps  this  portrait  is  highly  coloured ;  but  both  the 
Conqueror  and  his  fon  William  Rufus  appear  to  have 
fuffered  their  paflion  for  the  chace  to  carry  them  to  inor- 
dinate oppreflion  of  their  fubjects.  The  latter,  when  he 
applied  to  the  Englifh  for  their  affiftance  upon  the  general 
revolt  of  the  Normans,  promifed  to  redrefs  thefe  grievances  ; 
but  he  never  performed  his  promife.  The  memory  of  his 
tyranny  was  long  preferved  with  deteftation  and  abhor- 
rence ;  and  the  fuperftition  of  the  times  confidered  his  death 
in  the  midft  of  the  chace  as  a  judgment  of  heaven  upon  his 
iniquities. 

Henry  the  firft  commenced  his  reign  by  a  charter  which 
promifed  relief  from  all  the  oppreffions  of  his  brother  and 
father;    but  the   laws  attributed  to  him  profefs  to  retain 
the  forefts  as  his  father  had  retained  them,  by  confent  of 
his  barons.     From  the  charter  of  his  fucceffbr,  however, 
it  appears  that  the  officers  of  Henry  had  aimed  at  extend- 
ing the  forefts  in  a  manner  which  excited  great  difcontent. 
The  pleas  of  the  foreft  are  particularly  enumerated  in  his 
conftitutions,  and  extended   only  to  the  ordinary  fubjecls  of 
foreft    jurifdi&ion    at    this    day.      Whatever    oppreffions, 
therefore,    prevailed,    were    either    illegal    aflumptions    of 
power,    or    abufes  arifing  from   mifconducl:  of  the  foreft 
officers;  except  as  the  foreft- law  may  at  this  day,  fo  far 
as   it   is    exercifed,    be   deemed   an    oppreffion,  unlefs  the 
original  exclufive  rights  of  the   crown  in  the  foil  of  the 
forefts  are    attentively  confidered,    and    every  trefpafs    on 
thofe   rights  is  deemed    an  injury  to  the  property  in  the 
foil,  which  fevere    laws   alone  could  protect.      It    {hould 
be  alfo  remembered,    that  the    property  of  the  crown  of 
every  fort  (as  a  fpecies  of  public   property)  is  frequently 
confidered,   even   by   perfons  of  no  mean  rank,   as  under 
circumftances  fo  different  from  thofe  which  belong  to  the 
private  property  of  individuals,  that  men  think  they  have 
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not  the  fame  intereft  in  it's  protection,  or  the  fame  reafon 
to  forbear  invading  it,  as  they  have  with  refpect  to  the 
property  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  fo  that  the  property  of 
the  crown  has  been  deemed  almoft  a  fair  object  of  plun- 
der. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  fecond,  a  milder  fyftem 
feems  to  have  prevailed ;  and  from  the  ordinances  of 
Richard  the  firft  it  is  to  be  collected  that  the  fevere  punifh- 
ments  for  offences  againft  the  foreft  law  were  ufually  re- 
deemed by  a  fine.  Richard  reftored  the  rigour  of  the  law 
as  it  ftood  in  the  time  of  his  great  grandfather,  by  a  ftatute 
profefled  to  be  made  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the 
archbifhops,  bifhops,  abbots,  earls,  barons,  and  knights  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  But  it  feems  to  have  been,  princi- 
pally, rather  a  declaration  of  what  the  law  was,  tho  re- 
laxed in  practice,  than  the  enaction  of  a  new  law. 

John,  among  his  other  extravagancies,  had  ftretched  the 
foreft  law  to  the  utmoft ;  and  was  compelled  to  fubmit  to 
an  explicit  declaration  of  the  rights  of  the  crown  and  the 
fubjecl  in  this  re i peel:,  as  well  as  in  others.  The  provifions 
of  Canute  extended  to  every  county  in  the  kingdom  ;  but 
this  had  probably  never  been  reduced  to  practice.  The 
crown,  however,  claimed  a  right  to  afcertain  what  parts 
of  it's  woods  and  waftes  were  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  the  foreft  law.  For  this  purpofe  a  commiffion  iffued 
under  the  great  feal  to  perfons  named  by  the  crown  to 
view  the  diftricT:  intended  to  be  afforefted,  to  mark  it's 
boundaries,  and  return  the  whole  into  the  chancery,  where 
the  proceeding  remained  of  record.  A  writ  then  iffued 
to  the  fheriff  of  the '  county  to  proclaim  the  facl:,  fo  that 
all  the  king's  fubjecls  might  know  the  bounds  of  fuch 
new  foreft ;  and  officers  of  the  foreft  were  appointed 
according  to  the  fubfifting  laws  on  the  fubject.  Under 
pretence  of  this  prerogative,  the  preceding  princes  had 
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greatly  extended  the  forefts  to  the  prejudice  of  private 
perfons.  It  was  therefore  declared,  that  all  lands 
afforefted  by  Henry  the  firft  or  Richard,  except  demefne 
woods  of  the  crown,  fhould  be  difafforefted ;  and  various 
regulations  were  provided,  refpecling  the  woods  of  fub- 
jects  within  forefts,  the  making  the  regard  of  the  foreft, 
lawing  of  dogs,  and  holding  the  fwainmote  courts  ;  and 
it  was  exprefsly  declared  that  no  perfon  (hould  lofe  life 
or  member  for  taking  the  king's  deer.  A  perfon  con- 
victed of  this  offence  was  to  pay  a  confiderable  fine ; 
and  if  he  could  not  pay  it,  was  to  be  imprifoned  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  and  find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour ; 
and  if  he  could  not  find  fuch  fecurity,  he  was  to  abjure 
the  realm. 

The  regulations  thus  made  were  repeated  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  third,  and  at  length  fully  fubmitted  to 
and  confirmed  by  Edward  the  firft.  The  wifeft  of  our 
kings  have  generally  refpefted  the  free  and  equal  fpirit 
of  our  conftitution  as  the  bafis  of  juft  and  permanent 
authority.  The  good  government  of  the  country,  and 
the  union  of  every  part  by  a  firm  and  regular  policy, 
were  principal  objects  of  the  ambition  of  Edward.  He 
had  experienced  the  evils  arifing  from  ariftocratical 
tyranny,  and  from  the  turbulence  of  a  democracy ;  and 
he  aimed  at  preferving  that  balance  of  power  which 
fhould  keep  the  crown  in  it's  juft  poife.  To  prevent 
difputes  on  the  extent  of  the  king's  forefts,  perambula- 
tions of  the  forefts  were  required  by  the  people,  and 
fubmitted  to  by  the  king.  The  boldnefs  of  offenders 
in  forefts  chaces  and  warrens,  and  probably  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  juries  to  find  againft  thofe  who  were  appointed 
to  keep  fuch  places,  had  made  it  neceffary  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  keepers.  By  the  ftatute  21  Edward  I. 
«{  dc  malefadoribus  in  parcis "  it  was  ordained,  that  if 
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fuch    offenders,  refitting    the    proper   officers    in   the   di£ 
charge  of  their  duty,  fhould  be  killed,  the   officers   fhould 
be   excufed  ;    but    with    an    exprefs   provifion  that  if   the 
officers,  under  pretence  of  difcharging   their  duty,   fhould 
act   malicioufly,    they  fhould    be   refponfible   for  the  con- 
fequences.      The    ordinatio    foreftae,    made    in    the   34th 
Edward   I.    contains    many    beneficial    regulations.       The 
preamble   takes   notice   that   proceedings   had  been  had  in 
the   forefts,    not    by    the   lawful    inquefts    of    juries,    as 
juftice    required,    but    upon    the    charges    of    one    or  two 
forefters  or  verderors,  from   malice,  or  to  extort  money ; 
and   that  the  people   had  been   opprefled   by  the   number 
of  foreft  officers,  who  were  guilty  at  the  fame   time,  of 
converting    to    their    own    profit    the    king's    wood    and 
venifon,    committed    to    their    cuftody.      The     ordinance 
therefore    provides    that    all    trefpaffes    in    the  forefts,  of 
green-hue   and   of    hunting,    fhould    be    prefented   by  the 
forefters    at    the    next    fwainmote,    before    the    forefters, 
,    verderors,  and  other  officers ;    and  upon  fuch  presentment 
the    truth  fhould  be    enquired   by    a  jury,    and    then    the 
prefentment  fhould   be   fealed  by  the  commcn  accord  and 
aflent  of  all  the  officers ;  and  that  an  indictment  in  any  other 
form   fhould  be  void.      The   appointment   of  officers  was 
given  to    the  juftice    of   the  foreft,    except    the  verderors 
who  were  to  be  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  the  county 
by    the    king's  writ.       At   every    fwainmote,    offences    of 
officers  of  the  foreft,  both  againft   the  king,  and  his  fub- 
jedts,    were    to    be    prefented    and    punifhed ;    and    upon 
indictments   for  trefpafles,    authority    was    given    to    take 
fines    without   waiting    for    the    eyre.      Thefe   provifio'ns 
were   intended  to  enforce   the   obfervation   of  the  ancient 
law,  and    particularly    that    offenders    fhould    be    charged 
only  by  the  lawful  inqueft  of  juries,  and   tried   by  juries 
„  as  for    other    offences  ;    and  fhould   not  fuffer  either   by 
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the  arbitrary  conduct  of  foreft  officers,  or  by  delay  of 
juftice. 

It  appears  from  the  collection  of  ftatutes  of  uncertain 
times,  attributed  to  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  third,  or  his 
fon,  or  grandfon,  that  perfons  attached  for  offences 
againft  the  vert  were  to  be  attached  by  pledges  only  for 
the  three  firft  offences  ;  but  after  a  third  offence  a  man 
might  "'be  attached  by  his  body.  If  taken  in  the  act  of 
cutting  down  an  oak  a  third  time,  an  offender  might  alfo 
be  attached  by  his  body,  tho  for  the  fame  offence  twice 
before  committed  he  was  to  be  attached  by  pledges  only. 
This  certainly  was  not  a  very  fevere  law  againft  a 
manifeft  theft.  A  perfon  who  took  in  a  foreft,  without 
warrant,  a  beaft  of  the  foreft,  might  be  arrefted,  and 
could  be  bailed  only  by  the  writ  of  the  king  or  hi* 
juftices,  which  is  not  more  fevere  than  the  modern  law 
againft  deer-ftealers.  Thefe  regulations  feem  to  have 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  third. 

In  the  firft  of  Edward  the  third,  an  act  was  paflfed 
which  recited  the  ftatute  of  the  34th  of  Edward  I.  re- 
gulating  indictments  for  trefpaflcs  in  the  forefts,  and 
provided  that  thenceforth  no  man  mould  be  taken  or 
imprifoned  for  vert  or  venifon,  unlefs  taken  with  the 
mainour,  or  indicted  according  to  the  act  of  Edward  the 
firft  ;  and  then  the  chief  warden  of  the  foreft  mould  let 
him  to  mainprife  till  the  eyre  of  the  foreft,  without 
taking  any  thing  for  his  deliverance ;  and  if  the  warden 
would  not  do  fo,  the  prifoner  mould  have  a  writ  out  of 
the  chancery,  which  had  been  in  old  time  ordained  for  per- 
fons fo  charged)  to  be  at  mainprife  till  the  eyre ;  and 
if  the  warden,  after  receiving  the  writ,  mould  not  im- 
mediately bail  the  prifoner,  the  prifoner  mould  have  a 
writ  out  of  the  chancery  to  the  meriff  to  attach  the  warden 
to  anfwer  in  the  king's  bench  for  his  refufal  •,  and  the 
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fheriff,  calling  the  vcrderors,  fhould  bail  the  prifoner 
in  their  prefence.  If  the  chief  warden  fhould  be  con- 
victed of  improperly  refufing  to  bail  the  prifoner,  treble 
damages  were  given  to  the  perfon  grieved,  and  the  warden 
was  to  be  further  punifhed  by  imprifonment  and  fine. 

The  old  writ  mentioned  in  this  aft  appears  in  the 
ancient  regifler  of  writs ;  and  it  is  to  be  collected  from 
this  ftatute  that  in  very  diftant  times  the  laws  of  the 
country  had  anxioufly  provided  in  the  cafe  of  perfons 
charged  with  offences  of  the  foreft,  a  particular  remedy 
fimilar  to  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ftill  confidered  as 
one  great  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

In  the  fame  year  the  king  confirmed  the  great  charter 
of  liberties  and  charter  of  the  foreft  ;  and  a  ftatute  was 
made  for  keeping  the  perambulations  of  Edward  the 
firft,  and  fupplying  any  deficiency  in  thofe  perambula- 
tions. It  is  obfervable  that  this  ftutute  is  the  laft  par- 
liamentary regulation  of  the  bounds  of  the  foreft  before 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Charles  I.  provoked  a  fimilar 
a£t.  Edward  the  third,  always  obliged  to  his  fubjecls, 
and  generally  well  difpofed  to  them,  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  reign  granted  a  general  pardon  of  all  offences  of  the 
foreft. 

In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  fecond,  the  officers  of  the 
foreft  appear  to  have  attempted  improper  means  to  in- 
fluence the  verdicts  of  juries ;  and  it  was  therefore 
ena&ed,  in  the  feventh  year  of  this  king,  that  no  jury 
flioukl  be  compelled,  by  menace  or  otherwife,  to  give 
their  verdict  of  trefpafs  done  in  the  foreft  otherwife 
than  their  confcience  would  clearly  inform  them ;  but 
that  they  (hould  give  their  verdict  upon  the  matter  where- 
with they  fhould  be  charged,  and  in  the  place  where 
they  fhould  be  charged.  It  was  alfo  provided  that  no 
man  fhould  be  taken  or  imprifoned  by  any  officer  of 
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the  foreft  without  due  indictment,  or  being  taken  with 
the  mainour,  or  trefpafiing  in  the  foreft ;  and  double 
damages  to  the  party  grieved,  and  ranfom  to  the  king, 
were  the  penalty  for  offending  againft  this  provifion. 

Here  the  regulations  of  the  foreft  feem  to  have  refted 
for  many  years. 

Under  the  Tudors,  feverc  ftatutes  were  enacted  on 
many  fubjects ;  and  hunting  in  the  forefts  in  the  night 
with  painted  vizors  was  made  felony  by  the  firft  of 
Henry  the  feventh.  But  this  was  probably  neceflary 
for  the  peace  of  the  country.  Henry  the  eighth,  toward 
the  clofe  of  his  reign,  procured  the  entering  into  a  foreft 
with  intent  to  fteal  deer,  to  be  made  felony.  This  was 
repealed  by  his  fucceflbr,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ihewed 
no  difpofition  to  tyrannize  through  the  means  of  foreft 
law. 

Charles  the  firft,  formed  by  nature  for  happier  purpo- 
fes,  mifled  by  education,  by  prejudices,  by  paffions, 
and  by  bad  advice,  during  fixteen  years  attempted,  in, 
Various  ways,  to  trample  under  his  feet  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  fubjects.  All  the  tyrannies  of  the  worft 
of  the  Norman  and  Angevin  princes  before  the  acceffion 
of  Edward  the  firft,  though  repeatedly  difavowed  by  that 
prince  and  the  whole  fucceeding  line  of  Plantagenet, 
were  put  in  practice  by  Charles,  were  juftified  on  the 
fcore  of  ancient  prerogative,  and  were  attempted  to  be 
enforced  by  exertion  of  the  vaft  ftrength  of  arbitrary  ju- 
rifdiftion  which  the  Tudor  princes  had  drawn  from  their 
unwary  or  fubmiflive  parliaments.  The  foreft  law  had 
not  been  an  object  of  the  Tudors.  Henry  the  feventh 
probably  had  not  thought  it  a  profitable  mean  of  exaction, 
and  Henry  the  eighth  had  no  paflion  which  it  gratified. 
Thefe  princes  therefore  had  erected  no  ftarchamber  to 
inquire  of  offences  againft  foreft  law ;  and  Charles  could 
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only  ufe  for  his  purpofe  the  ordinary  courts  of  the  foreft. 
He  fummoned  however  all  their  powers  to  his  afliftance ; 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  eyres  made  in  his  reign  (hews  that 
thofe  powers  might  be  oppreffively  exerted. 

Trefpafies  on  wades  cannot  be  prevented  but  by  great 
attention.  The  firft  trefpafier  is  criminal  —  His  act  is  a 
robbery  —  But  if  thofe  who  mould  punifh  it  fuffer  it  to 
remain,  their  forbearance  gives  confidence  in  his  title. 
He  is  permitted  to  go  to  market  with  the  fruit  of  his 
crime  ;  and  time  having  involved  that  crime  in  obfcurity, 
thofe  who  fucceed  to  his  pofTcflion  cannot  be  deemed  par- 
ties to  it.  To  punifti  fuch  for  having  purchafed  what 
could  not  have  been  offered  to  fale  if  thofe  who  ought  to 
have  prevented  the  trefpafs  had  done  their  duty,  is  the 
extreme  of  rigour. 

"  If  'tis  our  fault  to  give  the  people  fcope, 
"  It  is  our  tyranny  to  ftrike,  and  gall  them 
"  For  what  we  bid  them  do  —  For  we  bid  this, 
"  Where  evil  deeds  have  their  permiffive  pafs, 
"  And  not  their  punifhment." 

But  the  object  of  Charles  was  not  to  punifli  the  crime. 
It  was  principally  to  extort  revenue  independent  of  the 
grant  of  parliament ;  and  for  this  purpofe  various  fchemes 
were  fuggefted  by  his  advifers,  and  his  fubje&s  were 
tortured  and  opprefled,  with  little  advantage  to  the  royal 
cofFers. 

The  patience  which  had  fuffered  long  was  exhaufted  ; 
and  Charles,  after  an  attempt  to  reign  without  a  parlia- 
ment, was  compelled  to  call  the  memorable  aflembly 
which  at  length  ufurped  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  put  the  king  to  death.  Whilft  this  parliament  acted 
within  due  bounds,  it  piffcd,  amongft  other  regulations, 
a  (tatute  of  which  the  principal  object  was  to  give  effect 
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to  the  laws  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  concerning  the 
bounds  of  the  forefts.  The  oppreflions  of  Charles  in  the 
execution  of  the  foreft  laws  were  tyrannies  which  did  not 
require  a  formal  aft  to  declare  them  illegal. 

Since  the  failure  of  this  attempt,  the  royal  prerogative 
in  forefts  has  not  been  ufcd  by  the  princes  on  the  throne 
for  opprefiive  purpofes,  altho  individuals  may  have  fuf- 
fered  from  the  mifbehaviour  of  foreft  officers,  and  perhaps 
from  the  general  difpofmon  of  little  men  in  authority  to 
fliew  their  importance.  The  prefervation  of  the  deer, 
and  of  the  timber,  has  not  been  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  neglect  of  the  timber  has  been  highly  detri- 
mental to  the  country. 

The  fwainmote  courts  are  ftill  regularly  held  in  fome 
of  the  forefts,  and  particularly  in  the  New-foreft  :  but 
the  eyres  having  been  wholly  difufed,  it  has  been  thought 
neceflary  to  provide  for  the  punifhment  of  deer-ftealing 
and  wood-ftealing  by  the  ordinary  jurifdictions  of  the 
country.  Thefe  punifliments  are  fevere ;  and  feyerer, 
perhaps,  than  the  puniftiments  prefcribed  by  the  ancient 
Jaws  of  the  foreft  ;  but  not  in  general  fo  fevere  as  the 
punifhments  for  other  offences  of  the  fame  degree  pf 
moral  turpitude. 

After  this  view  of  the  rife  and  prpgrefs  of  foreft  la\v» 
and  its  ftate  at  various  periods  till  it  fell  nearly  into  difufe 
by  difcontinuance  of  the  eyres,  we  may  venture  to  fay 
that  it  does  not  merit  all  the  odium  which  it  has  excited. 
To  fmugglers  the  revenue  laws  are  odious  :  and  perfons 
who  refided,  in  or  near  a  foreft,  being  frequently  tref- 
paffers ;  or  encouraging  for  their  amufement,  their 
indulgence,  or  their  intereft,  the  trefpafles  of  others  i 
all  became  a  fort  pf  contraband  dealers,  and  caught  the 
cry  of  the  trade.  It  is  not  therefore  furprifing  that  the 
foreft-law  ftipuld  have  been  generally  odious.  The 
principal  real  grievance  has  generally  been  the  illegal 
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extenfion  of  the  bounds  of  the  forefts,  and  infringements 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  within  the  bounds,  through  the 
interefted  zeal,  and  fometimes  the  malice,  of  inferior  officers, 
perverting  the  law  to  gratify  their  avarice  or  revenge. 

The  fore(l-law  as  it  now  (lands,  confiding  of  the 
provifions  of  Canute  modified  by  the  Norman  and  early 
Angevin  princes,  and  finally  by  Edward  I.  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  is  collected  in  Manwood's  elaborate 
treatife ;  and  there  is  a  flaort  account  of  the  foreft  courts 
and  their  proceedings  in  Blackftone's  commentaries  vol. 
3.  c.  6.  From  thefe  it  will  be  eafy  to  difcover  that  the 
proceedings  have  fallen  into  difufe  becaufe  they  were 
found  to  be  in  a  great  degree  ufelefs ;  "  a  rod  more 
mocked  than  feared."  They  were  enveloped  in  forms, 
and  eafily  evaded ;  like  a  lawed  dog,  too  mutilated  to 
catch  their  game. 

The   liberality   of  modern   times,    aftefting  to    tremble 
at    a  foreft-court    holden  before  verderors,    gentlemen  of 
the    country,    and     (except     coroners)    the     only    judicial 
officers  chofen  by  the   people  j  at   a  court  where  the  facl: 
of  guilt  or  innocence  muft  be  decided  by  a  jury,  of  twelve 
men,    freeholders  of  the  foreft,    armed  with  every  preju- 
dice  in    favour   of   the    fuppofed    delinquent,  and   having, 
from  the    conftitution    of    the  court,  both   law  and   facl: 
generally   in  their  hands ;    has   rather    chofen    to  truft    to 
a    fummary    jurifdiftion,    before     juftices    of    the     peace 
named  by  the  crown,  in  which    the    ancient  conftitutional 
mode   of   trial   by  jury  is   forgotten.     That  fummary  ju- 
rifdi&ion  became,  perhaps,  neceflary,  becaufe  the  foreft  ju- 
rifdiclion    was   too  weak    to  be  effectual ;    but    it    feems 
the  height  of  wantonnefs  to  impute  the   fpirit  of  tyranny 
to  an  inftitution   which  hao  fallen    into  difufe,  principally 
becaufe,   fo  far  from  being  able  to  tyrannize,  it  has   not 
been  able  to  do    what  was  eflential  to  the  prefcrvation  of 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  country. 
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Fig- 


Page 

Fig-tree  in  the  Deanery-garden  at  Winchefter  I.   153 

Fig-trees  at  Lambeth             —                      —  I.   153 

Foreft,  a  general  idea  of  it's  fcenery              —  I.  219 

Fore-ground,  in  a  foreft                                 —  I.  221 

Fern,  it's  ufe  in  fcenery             —                 —  I.  229 

Foreft -diftance  confidered             —             —  I.  23$ 

Foreft  lawn                                      —             —  I.  235 

Foreft-heath                —             —  I.  236 

Felling  trees  accidentally  has  often  a  good  effect  I.  277 
Fitz- Stephen's  account  of  the  woods  near  London 

in  the  time  of  Henry  II.                 —  I.  303 

Forefts  of  Derry-more,  andDerry-monach       —  I.  314 

— — —  of  Coygach  and  Loch  Mari             —  I.  314 

f             of  Abernethy,  and  Rothimurcha         —  I.  315 

of  Loch-loyn,  and  Glenmorifton        —  I.  315 

of  Strath-glafs,  and  Loch-garrie         —  I.  3 1 5 

.    .          of  Loch-artig,  and  Kinloch-levcn      —  I.  315 

of  Glenmore,  and  Glentaner            —  I.  3 1 5 

.              of  Braemar,  and  Invercald             —  I.  315 

of  Loch-rannoc,  and  Loch-tulla  I.  317 

-  of  Torwood,  Tiviot,  and  Cheviot       —  I.  3 1 7 
.    i          of  Rothbury,  and  Lowes                  —  I.  3 1 8 

of  Nicol,  and  Knaredale              —  1-318 

i     •   of  Weft  wood,  Inglewood,  and  Copeland  I.  3 1 8 

.    ..  of  Milburn,  Whinfield,  and  Martindale  I.  3 1 8 

of  Thornthwait,  Stainmore,  and  Mellerftang  I.  319 

of  Langden,  orTeefdale             —  I.  320 

of  Lancafter,  Bowland,  and  Simonfwood  I.  320 

-  of  Lime,  and  Applegarth             —  I.  321 
-.             of  Swale-dale,  and  Wenfely-dale         —  I.  321 
.              of  Pickering,  and  Knarefborough       —  I.  321 
.              of  Harewood,  and  Galtries             —  1-322 

-  '•     •  of  Haliifax,  and  Hatfield                 —  I.  322 
of  Delamere,  and  Macclesfield         —  I.  323 

Forefts 
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Forefts  of  Wireall,  and  Sherwood            —  I.  323 

.. «           of  Huckftow,  and  Kingfwood         —  I.  324 

of  Bridgenorth,  and  Clune             —  1-325 

of  Need  wood,  and  Cankwood           —  I.  325 

•  of  Charnwood,  and  Leicefter             —  1-327 

•  of  Lyfield,  Bringwood,  and  Deerfield  I.  328 

• of  Hawood,  and  Acornbury             — »  I.  328 

• of  Wire,  Malvern,  and  Feckingham     —  I.  328 

-••    -•    of  Arden,  Rockingham,  and  Sacy       —  I.  328 

of  Yardly,  Whittlebury,  and  Wabridge  I.  329 

•  of  Dean,  Micklewood,  and  King's  wood  I.  330 
»    •  '•-  of  Wich-wood,  Bernwood,  and  Clitern  I.  331 

• of  Epping,  andHainhault             —  1-332 

......    of  Peevilham,  and  Blakemore         —  1-332 

of  Bradon,  and  Savernack                 —  1-332 

of  Windfor,  and  Enfield              —  1-333 

»            of  Tunbridge                —           —  1-336 

.    .          of  St.  Leonard's,  Word,  and  Afhdown  I.  336 

...            of  Waterdown,  and  Dallington          —  I.  336 

• of  Arundel,  and  Charlton                 —  I-  33°* 

"'              of  Dartmore,  and  Exmore             —  I.  337 

— of  Neroch,  and  Selwood                 —  1-337 

of  Gillingham,  and  Cranburn         —  I.  338 

—  — -  of  Blackmore,  and  Purbeck  I.  338 

-— — —  of  Chute,  and  Harewood  I.  338 

-"•••'•  .'  *   of  Holt,  and  Waltham              —  1-339 

•  of  Bere  and  New-foreft                   —  1-339 
Foreft-law,  it's  grievances         —  II.       9 
Fire,  often  mifchievous  in  the  foreft                 —  II.     35 
Forefter,  and  mountaineer  compared,  to  the  difad- 

vantage  of  the  former  —  —  II.  42 

Foxlees  —  —  —  II.  75 
Foflil  fiiells ;  a  variety  of  them  found  at  Hordle- 

cliff,  near  Lymington  —  —  II.  87 

Fiat 
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Flat  furfaces,  remarks  on  them  < —  II.  121 

Fifliing,  and  fowling  —  —  II.   190 

Fowler,  ftory  of  one  —  —  II.  1 93 

Fawley  —  II.  202 

Farm-yard,  ill  ftationed  near  a  great  houfe       —  II.  204 

Fritham,  heathy-grounds  about  it  —  II.  236 

Farmer  ;  ftory  of  one,  who  (hot  his  own  horfe  II.  283 

Fly,  horfe  ;  a  troublefome  infe£t  in  the  foreft  II.  298 


Groaning-tree  of  Badefley  —  —  I.  168 

Gates  as  the  entrances  into  parks ;  remarks  upon 

them  —  —  — •  I.  194 

Glen  defcribed  —  —  I.  205 

Grove,  the  open  one  defcribed  —  —  I.  2 1 1 

Greenland,  and  other  northern  countries ;  accounts 

of  great  quantities  of  drift-timber  thrown  on 

them  —  —  —  I.  298 

Gibraltar  ;  drift-timber  thrown  .up  there  —  I.  299 

Germany  defpoiled  of  wood  —  —  I.  300 

Ghent,  John  of ;  deftroyed  the  foreft  of  Caledonia  I.  308 
Gillingham-foreft  ;  Danes  defeated  on  the  confines 

of  it  by  Edmund  Ironfide  —  I.  338 

Game-law  arofe  in  the  room  of  foreft-law  —  II.  14 
Gradation,  remarks  on  this  principle  —  II.  125 

George  III.  his  vifit  to  New-foreft  II.  2 1 8 

H 

Hop,  the  growth  of,  beautiful  —          -—         I.     19 

Horn-beam  —  —  —  I.     51 

Horfe-chefnut  —  I.     64 

Hemlock-fpruce  — -  —  —  I.    94 

Holly 


Page 
Holly  —  —  i.  ,02  and  228 


Haw-thorn  —  !•  103  and  228 

Holm-trees,    four  of  great   antiquity,    at   Tybur, 

and  Rome                   —                 —  I.  128 
Hitchin-priory  in   Hertfordfhire  j    account    of   an 

immenfe  chefnut  there           —           —  .  !•  14? 

Hern's  oak,  near  Windfor              —             —  !•  150 

Hazinefs,  it's  effect  in  foreft-fcenery             —  I.  244 

Hunting  in  Braemar-foreft            —             —  I.  316 

Halifax-law                                        —              —  I.  322 

Haftings,  Henry  ;  account  of  him               —  II.     22 

Hordle-cliff;  a  defcription  of  it                 —  •  II.     86 
Hurft-caftle  j  it's  fituation,  and  the  views  it  com- 

mands              —  II.     89 

Hogarth,  an  inftance  of  his  humour               —  II.     91 

Hinchelfey-wood             —             —             —  II.  104 

Hogs  ;  method  of  feeding  them  in  the  foreft  II.   113 

Hampmire,  coaft  of,  defcribed                 —  II.  158 

Hilltop-gate,  views  from  thence                 —  II.  178 

Houfe,  fituation  for  one,  difficult  to  choofe  II.  205 

Hithe,  views  from  it                 —               —  II.  206 

Hound's-down  defcribed             —               —  II.  208 

Horfe,  New-  foreft  ;  defcription  of  him          —  II.  250 

Hart                  —                                       —  II.  274 

Hind,  her  fpirit  in  defending  her  calf           —  II.  279 

Hares  abound  in  the  foreft                              —  II.  284 

Harmony,  local;   remarks  upon  it                —  II.  290 

Honey-bee  ;  frequent  in  the  foreft             —  II.  297 

Honey,  foreft  ;  not  in  efteem                          —  II.   297 

Hern  defcribed                               —  II.  301 

I 

Ivy,  often  beautiful  I.     15 

Ilex,  or  ever  green  oak                                 —  I.  101 

Johnfon, 
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Johnfon,  Dt. ;  a  pafiage  quoted  from  him         —  I.  232 

Incidental  beauties  of  diftant  foreft-fcenery       —  I.  243 

Italy  defpoiled  of  wood             —                 —  I.  300 

Iceland  alfo                          —  I.  301 

Ironhill- lodge              —                         —  II.  212 

Jay                  —                      —                  —  II.  292 


Kircher's  account  of  a  chefnut  on  mount  Etna  I.  133 

Kenel worth-caftle  in  the  foreft  of  Arden         —  1-329 

Keepers,  and  groom-keepers  of  New-  foreft         —  II.  18 

Kitchens,  thofe  of  abbeys  commonly  very  fubftantial  II.  143 

King,  capt. ;  his  difcripton  of  a  river- fcene  II.  167 

King's-houfe  at  Lyndhurft             —              —  II.  216" 

Kite                 —                 —                   —  II.  292 

King's-wood,  frequented  by  eagles              —  II.  294 


Lightnefs,  a  chara&eriftic  of  beauty  in  a  tree  I.       5 

Lombardy-  poplar,  defcribed              —  —         I.     56 

Lime-tree  defcribed                 —  —              I.     59 

Larch  defcribed                  —  — •                 I.     73 

Luccomb  oak  defcribed  —              I.   101 

Lycian-  plane  —                  I.   126 

Longleat,  fituatioa  of  —                 I.    190 

Lion                             —  I.  288 

Lymington,  town  of,  defcribed  —                  II.     94 

Longflade- bottom,  a  va ft  bog  —                   II.  104 

Leonard's,  St.;  a  large  barn         —  —             II.   136 

Lady-crofs  lodge             —             —  —           II.   149 

Lymington,  harbour  of,  defcribed  II.  157 

Leap,  views  about  it                —  —            II.  188 

4  Lutterel's 
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Lutterel's  tower  —  —  II. 


Lyndhurft                                    —               —  II.  215 

Landfcape,  woodland  ;  molt  fubjeft  to  injury  II.  306 

M 

Mofs,  often  beautiful  in  trees            —          —  I.  ia 

Motion,  beautiful  in  trees             —             —  I.  21 

Mountam-afli  defcribed              —               —  I.     40 

Maple  defcribed              —  .             —             —  1-59 

Menalaid-plane             —             —              —  I.  125 

Maundrel,  his  account  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  I.  131 
Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  an  account  of  the  cele- 

brated oak  there                 —              —  I.  140 

Mift,  it's  effe£t  on  foreft.fcenery  I.  245 

Meridian-fun,  it's  effects  on  foreft-fcenery  I.  252 

Man,  in  his  early  ftate,  a  foreft-animal           —  I.  281 

Monkey             —             —                             —  I.  290 

Moofe-deer                —                —  ,  I.  291 

Marfden,  Mr.;  his  account  of  the  woods  of  Sumatra  I.  297 

Mansfield,  miller  of  I.  324 

Morant,  Mr.  ;  view  from  his  park               —  II.  63 
Monmouth,  duke  of  ;  where  taken,  after  the  battle 

of  Sedgmore                 —                 —  II.  8* 

Marl-pit  -oak,  a  landmark             —             —  II.  ioz 

Mark-  way-bottom                  —                 *—  II.  108 

Mud-lands,  how  dangerous             —            —  II.  171 

Maniac,  ftory  of  one                 —                 —  II.  181 

Mud-pattens                  —             —             —  ^  II.  193 

Mount-royal,  Mr.  Ballard's             —             —  II.  220 

Malwood  caftle  ;  a  view  from  it               —  II.  23  1 

Miniature,  landfcapes  in  ;  remarks  upon  them  II.  232 

Mule,  a  foreft  animal             —               —  •  II.  271 
VOL.  if.                            A.  A                        Newfoundland 
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N 

Newfoundland  (or  black)  fpruce               —  I.     94 

Nieftad,  account  of  a  remarkable  lime-tree  there  I.   134 

North-wind,  it's  effe£t  on  foreft-fcenery           —  I.  247 

New-foreft,  firft  made             —              —  II.       2 

•                  reafons  given  for  making  it           —  II.       2 

queftion   examined,  how  far  William  I. 

depopulated  the  country  II.       4 
it's  ancient  boundaries                 —  II.       8 


Nature's  fuperiority  to  art  in  forming  combinations 

of  trees            —            —            —  II.     65 

New-park  in  New-foreft            —              —  II.     70 

Needles ;  account  of  them             —            —  II.     90 

No-man's- walk              —             —  II.  119 

Norley-wood;  description  of  it                 —  II.  150 

Needfore-point                             —            — •-  II.  160 

Nag-tail,  it's  abfurdity                —             —  II.  257 

Nature  ;  ideas  of  improving  her  works,  abfurd  II.  273 

Nightingale,  frequent  in  the  foreft              —  II.  289 

O 

Oak  defcribed               —               —             —  I.     25 

Occidental-plane  defcribed              —            —  I.     5 1 

Oriental- plane  defcribed              —              —  I*     53 
Oak,  againft  which  the  arrow  of  fir  Walter  Tyrrel 

glanced             —             —              —  I.  167 

Officers  of  New-foreft              —              —  II.     1 7 

Oak-woods  converted  into  beech-woods          —  II.     3  j. 

Oak  of  New-foreft,  it's  pi&urefque  character  II.     74 

Oak-brow                 —                 —  II.  105 

Oaks,  remarkable,  at  Burley-lodge      .      —  II.  J  09 

Ober- green 
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Ober-green  —  —  —  II.  121 

Orford,  earl  of;  account  of  his  training  two  flags 

in  a  carriage  —  —  II.  28* 


Poets  not  always  uniform  in  their  ideas  of  beauty  I.  t4 
Pliny's  account  of  the  rooting  of  trees  —  I.  20 

Poplar  defcribed  —  —  —  I.  56 

Pinafter  defcribed  —  —  —  I.  84 

Park-fcenery  —  I.  189 

Petworth-houfe,  fituation  of  —  —  I.  190 

Park-ornaments  —  I.  193 

Pleafure-ground  —  —  —  I.  196 

Pouffin,  fubjeds  of  his  pictures  —  I.  22£ 

Pont-du-Gard,  in  Languedoc,  an  account  of  it  I.  227 

Permanent  beauties  of  foreft-fcenery  —  I.  239 

Parts  in  painting  Ihould  always  be  fubordinate  to  the 

whole  —  —  *—  I.  s6"i 

Planters  in  vain  attempt,  by  aflbrting  their  trees,  to 

aflbrt  the  beauties  of  autumn  —  I.  270 

Pi&urefque  pleafure  ;  it's  fources  —  I.  275 

Purchas's  account  of  the  drift-timber  carried  down 

the  Obi,  and  Jenifca  —  —  I.  298 

Polidore  Virgil's  account  of  the  Hate  of  forefts  in 

England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  I.  303 

Pines,  which  yield  excellent  timber,  found  in  the 

foreft  of  Invercald  in  Scotland  —  I.  316 

Pendragon-caftle  —  —  I.  319 

Purlieus  of  New-foreft  —  —  II.  i£ 

Purveyor,  in  New-foreft  —  —  II.  22 

Planting  oak  ;  different  opinions  about  it  II.  36 

Planting  different  trees  alternately,  difagreeable  II.  76 
Prieftlands ;  a  good  view  of  the  ifle  of  Wight  from  it  II.  93 

A  A  a  Pawaag* 
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Pawnage  month                  —                  —  II.  ua 

Pilewell              -*-               —  II.  134 

Pi&urefque  ideas,  and  their  limits,  explained  II.   166 

Palatines,  a  fcheme   to  fettle  them  in  New-foreft  II.  222 

Plano-convex-mirror  examined            -^.         —  II.  224 

Paultons                                   —  II.  228 

Pheafants  abound  in  the  forefl  II.  285 

Partridges,  lefs  frequent             —                —  II.  286 

Plover,  common  in  it's  heathy  parts           —  II.  288 


Queen  Elizabeth's  oak  —  —  I.  150 

Queen  Ann,  a  fcheme  in  her  reign  to  fettle  a  body 

of  palatines  in  New-foreft  —  II.  222 


Rooting  of  trees,  a  fource  of  beauty  —  I.     20 

Royal  Sovereign;  dimenfions  of  her  main-maft  I.  130 

Ravenna  in  Italy ;  gates  of  the  great  church  there, 

made  of  vine-planks  —  —  I.   155 

Rifing-fun,  it's  effect  on  woods         —         —  I.  249 

Rubens,  his  faulty  introduction  of  fpots  of  light          I.  256 
Rein-deer  —  —  —  I.  293 

Robin-Hood,  and  other  banditti,  frequented   Sher- 

wood-foreft  —  — -  I.  324 

Rockingham-caftle  in  the  forefl:  of  Rockingham        I.  329 
Rapacity  exercifed  in  forefts  —  —         II.     32 

Rope-hill ;  view  from  thence  of  the  eftuary  of  Ly- 

mington-river  —  —  —        II.     61 

Regular  forms  allied  to  greatnefs  —  II.     65 

Ruffian  foreft  $'  defcription  of  one  —  II.     68 

RJiapfody,  and  verbal  defcription,  compared  II.     69 

Rufus, 
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Rufus,  fcene  of  his  death             *—              —  II.     77 

Ringwood                                      —             —  II.     8 1 

Rabbits  injurious  to  feedling  oaks  II.  107 

abound  in  the  foreft             —              —  II.  284 

Rhinfield-lodge              —             —             —  II.   120 

Roydon                                                           —  II.  128 

Roads,  when  ftraight,  disfigure  an  open  country  II.  210 

Rails,  a  good  mode  of  fencing                        — •  II.  216 

Ring-dove,  a  foreft-bird                                —  II.  287 

Rook,  haunts  the  foreft  only  at  night          —  II.  294 


Sycamore,  defcription  of  it              —  —            I.     61 

Stone-pine  defcribed             —             —  —         I.     81 

Scotch-fir  defcribed                 —  I.     87 

Spruce-fir  defcribed                   —  —              I.     92 

Silver-fir  defcribed                  —  —                 1-93 

Spray  of  trees,  the  ftudy  of ;  ufeful  to  landfcape- 

painters                 —  I.  106 

Spray  of  the  oak             —             —  —             I.  no 

oftheafti             —  —              I.  Hi 

of  the  elm              —             —  —             I.  1 1 2 

of  the  beech                             —  —          I.  113 

Stawel,  lord;  fituation  of  his  houfe  in  Holt-foreft       I.  191 

Swanevclt,  fubjects  of  his  pictures  I.  214 

Salvator,  fubjects  of  his  pictures  —                 I.  225 

Smoke,  it's  effect  in  foreft- fcenery  —             I.  246 

Setting-fun,  it's  effect  on  foreft-fcenery  —        I.  254 

Storms,  their  effect  on  foreft-fcenery  I.  257 

Shade,  predominancy  of ;  produces  the  beft  effect       I.  261 

Seafons,  a  fource  of  incidental  beauty  —           I.  265 

Spring             —                             —  —             I.  265 

Summer                —  !•  266 

A  A  3  Strabo> 
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Strabo,  his  account  of  certain  Afiatics  —  I.  282 

•  and  of  the  ancient  Britons  I.  287 

Subterraneous-timber  accounted  for  —  I.  304 

Spaniards  in  1588  intended  to  cut  down  the  foreft  of 

Dean  —  —  I.  308 

Scotch  foreft,  character  of  it  1.311 

Selwood-foreft,  remarkable  for  a  victory  obtained 

near  it  by  Alfred  over  the  Danes  —  1-337 

Sopley,  view  there  —  II.  82 

Salt-works  near  Lymington  —  —  II.  89 

Shingles,  an  ifland  on  the  Hampfhire  coail ;  account 

of  it  —  II.  92 

Skiff  in  motion,  defcribed  —  II.  96 

Sethorn-wood  —  —  If.  108 

Scotch- cattle  at  Burley-lodge  — r  II.  no 

Sandy-down  —  II.  128 

Souley-pond  —  —  II.  134 

Spits  of  land  remarkable  at  the  mouths  of  the  foreft- 

rivers  —  —  II.  160 

Singing-birds  frequent  the  banks  of  Beaulieu- river  II.  173 
Sea-views,  when  feen  from  lofty  ftands,  will  not 

admit  proportion  in  the  fore-ground  II.  200 

Stables,  how  they  may  be  ftationed  —  II.  204 

Stobland -common,  view  from  it  II.  206 

Stag,  defcribed  —  II.  272 

Sheep  ;  the  for  eft  not  much  frequented  by  them  II.  284 
Squirrel  abounds  in  the  foreft  —  II.  285 

Snipe,  frequent  in  the  foreft  —  II.  288 

Sea-gull,  his  manners  defcribed  —  II.  299 

Sea-fowl  in  general  — '•  —  II.  300 

Treef 
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Trees  compared  with  animal  life  •*-  I.       2 

Traveller's  joy,  beautiful  «—  —  I.     1 7 

Tugg,  a  fort  of  wane  ufed  in  Suflex  for  conveying 

timber                 —                     —         —  I.  118 
Trees,  which  have  attained  large  dimenfions ;  cata- 
logue of             —         —         —         —  I.  124 
Tiberius's  larch                      —  I.  129 
Tortworth  in  Glocefterfhire,  account  of  a  chefnut 

there  —  —  I.  143 

Tyrrel,    fir  Walter ;    tree,    on   which    his    arrow 

glanced  —  —  I.  167 

Timber- wane,    drawn  by  oxen,  has  often  a  good 

effect  —  I.  277 

Tyger  —  -?-  I.  289 

Turks,  great  admirers  of  wood  —  I.  301 

Tees,  fall  of  —  —  I.  320 

Tutbury-caftle  on  the  confines  of  Needwopd-foreft  I.  326 

Turkies,  an  ornament  to  parks  I.  334 
Timber,  care  of  government  in  providing  a  fupply 

in  New-foreft  —  II.     28 

Trefpafles  on  foreft -lands  —  II.     38 

Tafte,  comparifon  between  it,  and  expence  II.   1 86 

Tail,  horfe's ;  abfurdity  of  docking  it  —  II.  256" 
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Upas,  or  poifon-tree,  in  Java  —  I.  161 

Uncommon  appearances  in  nature,  to  be  avoided         I.  247 
Underwood,  it's  ufe  in  landfcape  —  II.     72 

Vines, 
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Vines,  beautiful  —  I.     18 

Vanier,    his  lamentation  over   the    deftru&ion    of 

timber  I.  119 

Velitrae,  a  famous  plane-tree  there  I.  127 

Van  Egmont,   his  account    of   the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon —  1-131 
Valentine-houfe,  near  Ilford  in  Eflex ;  a  remarkable 

vine  there  —  I.  154 

Vegetation,  extraordinary  inftance  of  —  I.  176 

Voltaire's  reafoning  about  depopulating  New-foreft, 

examined  —  •—  II.       4 

,  his  epigram  on  docking  horfes  II.  265 

Verderors,  judges  of  the  foreft-courts  —         II.     20 

Vifta,  a  very  grand  one  between  Brokenhurft,  and 

Lyndhurft  —  II.     64 

Valley  of  Lymington  river  —  —  II.   127 

Voyage  up  Beaulieu-river  —  .II.   161 

Vifta  beyond  Lyndhurft,  of  little  value  II.  220 

Vicar's -hill  —  II.  239 

Vanderveldt  makes  great  ufe  of  the  fea-gull  II.  300 

W 

Withered  top  —                    I.       8 

Wreathed  fafcia  I.     39 

Wich-elm  defcribed                 —  —               1-43 

Weeping  elm  defcribed  I.     44 

Walnut-tree  defcribed                  —  —            I.     58 

Weeping-willow  defcribed  —                   I.     65 

Willows  of  different  kinds             —  —             I.     66 

Withy  defcribed                 —  —                     I.     67 

Weymouth- 
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Weymouth-pine  defcribed                     —                     I.  gtf 

Workfop,  an  account  of  a  celebrated  oak  there           I.  142 

Wallace-tree,  a  celebrated  oak  near  Stirling                 I.  148 

Waterlo,  fubje&s  of  his  pictures                                   I.  224 

Weeds,  their  ufe  in  landfcape                      —               I.  229 
Weather,  a  fource  of  incidental  beauty           — •           I..  243 

Winter,  the  pi&urefque  effe£l  of  that  feafon               I.  272 

Wild- boar                         —                         —              I.  292 

Wolf                                     —                 —                   I.  293 

Windfor-foreft  formerly  the  property  of  queen  Emma  I.  333 

Windfor  great  park                —                                     I.  335 
Whorwell-abbey,  founded  by  Elfrida  in  the  foreft  of 

Hare  wood                 —                 —                  I.  339 

Walks,  different ;  into  which  New-foreft  is  divided    II.  18 
Woodward,  and  regarders,  officers  in  New-foreft 

who  fuperintend  the  timber  II.  20 
William  III.  a  falutary  a6t  in  his  reign,  for  pro- 
viding a  fupply  of  timber  in  New-foreft  II.  30 
Widow ;  ftory  of  one  on  the  borders  of  the  foreft  II.  47 
Wilverly-lodge  II.  107 
Wild, boar  introduced  into  New-foreft  by  Charles  I.  II.  118 
Warwickfted  —  —  II.  119 
Walhampton  —  —  II.  131 
Whitley- ridge-lodge ;  a  beautiful  foreft -lawn  there  II.  148 
Wood-cutters,  their  different  modes  of  felling  timber  II.  154 
Wight,  ifland  of ;  it's  coaft  defcribed  —  II.  158 
White-hart-fdver  —  —  II.  275 
Wood-cock,  not  often  found  in  the  foreft  II.  288 
Wood-pecker  —  —  II.  290 
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Xerxes's  plane                                       —                   I.  124 

Yew 
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Yew                —                —                 *-*  I.    96 

Ytene,  the  ancient  name  of  New-foreft  —        II.       2 

Yew- tree-bottom  II.  105 

Z 

Zealand  ;  account  of  a  bleak  fea-coaft  there  I.  279 
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